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EDUCATION OFPICE, 

ToBONTO, 22nd July, 1868. 

Sm, 

I have the honor to traiiBmit herewith, to be laid before His 
Excellency the GoTemor General, my Eeport of the State of the 
Normal, Model, Grammar, and Common Schools of Upper Canada, 
during the year 1867, including a Statistical Statement of oth^ 
Educational Institutions, as far as I have been able to obtain informa- 
tion respecting them. To my Report I have added an Appendix 
which contains copious extracts from Local Reports, and various 
Documents and Papers illustrative of the means which have been 
employed to promote the improvement and extension of the Grammar 
and Common Schools, and the establishment of Public libraries 
throughout Upper Canada. 

I have the honor to be. 
Sir, 
Tour obedient Servant, 

E. RTEE80N. 
The Honorable 

T. J. J. LOBANQEB, M. P. 

Secretary of the JProvince, 
Toronto. 
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PART I.— GENERAL REPORT. 



TO fflS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HONORABLE SIR EDMUND WALKER 

HEAD, BARONET, 

GOVERNOR GENERAL OF CANADA, dtc dte. ikt. 

Mat it please Your Excellency, 

1 have the honor to present herewith my Report of the condition of the 
Normal, Model, Grammar and Common Schools of Upper Canada, for the year 
1857 — a year terminating in unprecedented financial depression and commercial 
disasters in both Europe and America, yet exhibiting unabated and even unpre- 
cedented progress in the educational proceedings of the people of Upper Canada 
through their elective and Municipal »School Corporations. I will first advert to 
the statistical Tables, and then make such observations as the occurrences of the 
year and circumstances may suggest. 
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II. Table A. — Moneys Received and Expended for the Support of Common 

Schools. {Page 48.) 

1. The total receipts of Common School moneys in 1867 amounted to 
£323,604 Is. 7d., being an increase of £34,681 19s. on the receipts of the year 
1856. 

2. The amount of Legislative School Grant apportioned to the Municipalities 
in aid of Common Schools in 1867, was £32,961 13s. 4d. The law required an 
equal sum to be raised by Municipal assessment to entitle the Municipalities to 
this aid. The sum actually provided by Municipal assessments was £61,964 Is. 
— £29,002 7s. 8d. more than the law required, and an increase of £7,427 6s. 3d. 
on the Municipal assessment of the year 1866. The Municipalities, therefore, 
voluntarily assessed themselves in 1867 nearly twice th*^ amount required by law 
in order to entitle them to the Legislative Grant. 

3. The school section /rce 5c/ioo/ rates in 1867 were £146,286 13s. 3d., 
bemg an increase on those of 1866 of £10,930 1 9s. 4d. 

4. The rate-bills on children attending the School^s in 1857 amounted to 
^37,624 13s., being an increase on those of 1866 of £2,668 8s. lid. Even 
under the disadvantageous circumstances under which Free Schools are estab- 
lished and maintained-— namely, by an annual vole at each School section meet- 
ing — the public opinion of Upper Canada in 1867 in favor of free over rate-bill 
Schools was in the pro|>orrion of £146,286 13s. 3d. to £37,624 12s. Were 
this small sum of £37,624 raised by a rate on property, instead of on children 
attending the Schools, all the Common Schools of Upper Canada would be free. 
Ii is true that less than one-half of the Schools are actually free ; but in a ver}' 
large proportion of those in which a rate-bill on children is imposed, it is very 
small — almost nominal. 

5. The amount paid to teachers in 1867 was £216,067 16s., being an 
increase of £20,136 19s. 3d. on that of the preceding year. 

6. The amount paid for maps an I other school apparatus in 1857 was 
£4,349, being an increase of £1,909 Os. 2d. 

7. The amount raised and expended for school sites and in the building of 
school houses in 1857, was £51,972 6s. 5d., being an increase on that expended 
the preceding year of £9,164 17s. 4d. No aid is given for these purposes by the 
Legislature. The whole is done by voluntary assessments of Municipalities and 
school sections. 

8. The amount raised and expended for rents and repairs of school houses 
in 1857 was £9,401 ISs. 4d., being a decrease of £795 3s. 2d. This and the 
preceding item taken together show that fewer school houses were rented, and more 
built and secured in 1857 than in 1856. 



9. The amount raised and expended for text-books and stationery (that is by 
Trustees) fuel and other incidental expenses in 1857, was £22,258 9s. 5d., being 
an increase of £3,096 63. 6d- For these purposes no aid is granted by the Legisla- 
ture. 

10. The balances of school moneys in hand the 31st December, 1857, 
amounted to £20,564 10s. 9d., being an increase of £1169 18s. lid. on those in 
hand at the end of the preceding year. 

11. The total expenditure for Common School purposes during the year 
1857 was £303,039 lOs. lOd., being an increase of £33,512 Os. Id. on the total 
expenditure of the preceding year. 

12. x\s the whole of the £303,039 10s. lOd. expended in 1857 for the support 
of Common Schools, with the exception of between thirty and forty thousand 
pounds, was provided by local voluntary assessment or rates, it indicates not only 
the universally powerful working of this branch of the school system, but the 
progress of the public mind in a primary element of educational advancement — 
provision for its support. And when the financial condition of the country is 
considered during the last half of the year 1857 — the part of the year during 
which the greater part of the school rates are levied, and nearly all of them col- 
lected — the fact that the receipts and expenditures of the year are more than one 
hAndred thousand dollars in advance of any one of the preceding prosperous years, 
presents a remarkable phenomenon in the educational history of Upper Canada, 
and an extraordinary contrast to its receipts in every other branch of revenue and 
industry. 

III. Table B. — School Population, Pupils attending the Schools, in the 

DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF COMMON ScHOOL EDUCATION. {Page 52.) 

1. There is a discrepancy in the law in regard to the classes of persons to be 
returned as school population, and as having a right to attend the schools— the 
Wmer only including persons between 5 and 16 years of age ; the latter includ- 
ing persons between 5 and 21 years of age. Formerly, no person over 16 years 
of age had a legal right to attend the schools ; but the School Act of 1850 
extended the right of attending the schools to all persons between the ages of 5 
and 21 years, but did not change the previous legal provisions as to school popu- 
lation returns. By an omission, there were no returns of the school population 
between the ages of 5 and 16 years in 1856; the number returned in 1857 was 
924,888. 

2. The number of pupils between 5 and 16 years of age attending ihe schools 
in 1856, was 227,992; in 1857, 247,434— increase, 19,442. The number of 
pupils attending school between the ages of 16 and 21 years, in 1856, was 
23,153; in 1857, 25,203 — increase, 2,050. The total number of pupils attending 
the schools, in 1856, was 251,145; in 1857, 272,637— increase, 21,492. 
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S. The number of hoys attending the schools in 1857 was 150,029 — ^increase, 
12,609. The number of girls was 122,608— increase, 8,888. A much larger 
number of girls than boys attend private schools, as the law makes no provision 
or the higher class of girls' schools. 

4. The number retumed as indigent children attending the schools in 1867 
was 4,820 — increase, 725. This distribution does not, of course, obtain where 
the schools are free, as all children then attend them by right, and none as 
paupers. 

5. The other columns in this Table show the length of time children attend 
the schools, and the numbers in the different branches of Common School educa- 
tion—presenting a gratifying increase in the number studying the higher 
branches. In these returns there is a decrease under two heads — and two only. 
There is a reported decrease of eight per cent, on per centage of the population 
that can neither read nor write ; and there is a decrease of 13,604 in the number 
of children that are reported as attending no school. 

IV. Table C. — Teachers ; Number, Sex, Denomination, Rank, Salaries. 

{Page 66.) 

1. The whole number of teachers employed in the course of the year 1867 
was 4083 (in 4083 sections) — increase, 394. The whole number of legMy 
qualified teachers reported was 3933 — increase, 478. 

2. Of the teachers employed, 2787 were males — increase 165; 1296 were 
females— increase, 229 ; 742 were members of the Church of England — increase, 
68 ; 438 were Roman Catholics — increase, 24 ; 1201 were Presbyterians (includ- 
ing all classes) — increase, 296; 1165 were Methodists (including all classes) — 
increase 63; 211 were Baptists — decrease, 13; 57 were Congregationalists — 
decrease, 35 ; 21 Lutherans — increase 10 ; 35 Quakers — increase, 26 ; 85 reported 
as Protestants — increase 39 ; a few are returned as belonging to the minor 
denominations. 

3. The whole number of teachers holding legal certificates of qualification 
was 3933 — increase, 478 ; 640 held first class certificates — increase 88 ; 2064 
held second class certificates — Increase, 318 ; 962 held third class certificates — 
decrease^ 53. This is so far encouraging. It is to be hoped that third class 
teachers will soon disappear altogether. The number of uncertified teachers re- 
ported was 150 — decrease, 84. 

4. This table also exhibits the salaries paid to teachers in the several coun- 
ties, cities, towns, and incorporated villages. The highest salary paid in any 
County was £160 ; in a City, £350 ; in a Town, £200 ; in a Town Municipality, 
£137; in an incorporated village, £200. The lowest salary in a County was 
£24 ; in a City, £48 ; in a Town, £35 ; in a Town Municipality, £50 ; in an in- 
corporated village, £75. The average salaries of male teachers in Counties, with 
board, were £54 — increase, £11 19s.; without board, £96 12s.; in Cities 



£129 17s.; in Towns, £118; in Town Municipalities, £114; in incorporated 
Villages, £116. The average salaries o{ female teachers in Counties, with 
board, were £37 2s. The average salaries of female teachers in Counties, with- 
out board, were £51 18s. ; in Cities, £66 15s. ; in Towns, £70 7s. ; in Town 
Municipalities, £6 1 4s. ; in incorporated Villages, £79 28. The average salaries 
oimale teachers in Counties, dlties, &c., were £115 6s.— increase on those o'^ 
the preceding year, £24 19s. The average salaries ol female teachers in Coun- 
ties, Cities, &c., were £63 10s. — increase on those of the preceding year, £lO 5s. 

V. Table D. — Number of Schools, School Houses, Titles to School Pro- 
PERTr, School Houses Built, School Visits, Lectures, Time Schools 
ARE kept Open. {Page 60.) 

1. The number of school sections in 1857 was 4017— increase, 383. The 
number of schools reported, 3731 — increase, 259. The number of schools open 
and not reported, 286. These, of course, did not share in the School Fund. 

2. The number of free schools was 1707 — increase, 444 ; the largest in- 
crease of any one year for several years. The number of schools partly free was 
1559 — decrease^ 8. The number of schools with one and three pence rate bill 
per month for each pupil, 1354 — increase, 205. The number of schools with 
less than one and three pence rate bill per month for each pupil, was 444— de- 
crease, 99. From these figures it appears that the highest rate bill by law was 
adopted in less than one-lhird of the schools; that 3266, or about seven-eighths of 
the schools are partly ; that 1707 schools are entirely free — being an unprecedent- 
ed increase of 444. 

3. The returns of school houses appear very imperfect, 87 not having been 
reported at all, there having been reported 39 stone school houses and 110 brick 
school houses less in 1857 than in 1856. The one or the other of these returns 
must be incorrect. The aggregate number of stone school houses reported was 
278 ; of brick school houses, 240 ; of frame school houses, 1425 ; of log school 
houses, 1542. 

4. As to the title of school premises, the number of houses held ^s freehold 
was 2738 — increase 301 ; held by lease, 444 — decrease 25 ; number rented, 147 — 
decrease, 178 ; not reported, 243. 

5. Of the school houses built during the year, 21 were of brick — increase, 7 ; 
26 were of stone — increase, 20 ; 55 were frame — ^increase, 3 ; 27 were log — de- 
crease, 47 ; not reported, 72 ; total built during the year, 201 — increase, 8. 

6. The whole number of school visits in 1857, was 49,196 — increase, 5090. 
The number of school visits by Local Superintendents, (many of whom are clergy- 
men,) was 1^22— decrease^ 222 ; by Clergymen, 4025 — increase, 608 ; by Munici- 
pal Councillors, 1794 — decrease, 44; by Magistrates, 1634 — increase, 138 ; by 
Judges and Members of Parliament, 366 — increase, 14; by Trustees, 17730 — 
increase, 1460; by other persons, 16,325 — increase, 3136. 
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7. The whole number of educational lectures delivered in 1867, was 2540 — 
increase, 1 17 ; lectures by Local Superintendents, 2245— increase, 250 ; by- 
others, 295— decrease, 133. 

8. The average time during which 3458 of the schools were kept open in 
1857, has been reported, and is 10 months and 6 days — increase, 4 days ; an 
average of two months longer than the schools are kept open in either the State of 
New York or the State of Massachusetts. 

VI. Table E. — Prayers; Bible and other Books, and Apparatus, used in the 

Schools. {Page 64.) 

1. The number of schools reported under these heads, was 3592 — increase, 
120. The daily exercises of 1549 schools were opened and closed with prayers 
— increase 548. The Bible and Testament were used in 2415 schools — increase, 
561 ; the largest increase under these two heads during any year since the estab- 
lishment of the school system, and much more than would be effected by a com- 
pulsory law. Recommendations and facilities in regard to the exercise of reli- 
gious duties and privileges are more in harmony with the genius of our people 

and of our free government than assumptions of command and attempts at com- 
pulsion. 

2. It is gratifying to observe that all the books, except the National Books 
and the few others sanctioned by the Council of Public Instruction, have almost 
entirely disappeared from the schools. The National Readers, for instance, are 
used in 3514 — increase, 460 schools ; while the old English Reader is used in 
only four schools— decrease, 119 schools, -\o school book has exerted a wider 
and more injurious influence in the schools than Olney^s Geography, Though no 
other than moral means have been employed to eject it from the schools, it was 
used in 1857 in only 19 schools — decrease, 230 schools. The use of other objec- 
tionable books has similarly declined, until, according to the table, the schools 
may be regarded as universally using the uniform series of text books sanctioned 
according to law — one of the greatest difficulties encountered in the establishment 
of a system of public schools, and one of the greatest achievements which has 
ever been accomplished by the school system in any State in America. 

3. The introduction of maps and other apparatus in the schools has steadily 
advanced. In 1857, maps were used in 2290 schools — increase, 366 ; blackboards 
in 2652 schools — increase, 172 ; full sets of school apparatus in 872 schools — 
increase, 352 ; tablet lessons in 996 schools — increase, 299. 

VII. Table F. — Roman Catholic Separate Schools. (Pag^e 68.) 

1. It will be seen that the establishment of most of these schools is ol recent 
date— since the vehement agitation of the question — the greater part of those estab- 
lished in former years having been discontinued. 

2. The number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools in 1857 was 100 — 
increase 19. 



3. The amount apportioned from the Legislative School Grant to those 
schools was £2,128 15s. lOd.— increase, £730 2s. 9d. 

4. The amount raised by local tax on the supporters of Separate Schools 
was £2,599 10s. 7d.— increase, £862 19s. 

5. The amount raised by rate-bill on the children attending the Separate 
Schools was £1,177 14s. — increase, £479 14s. Id. 

6. The amount subscribed by the supporters of Separate Schcy^ls was 
£2,186 Is. 8d.— increase, £901 4s. 6d. 

7. Total amount received for the support of Separate Schools was £8,092 
2s. 8d. — increase, £2,974 Os. 6d., or nearly one-third. This large increase is 
highly creditable to the supporters of Separate Schools. 

8. As to the expenditure of these moneys, the amount paid to Teachers was 
£4,685 17s. 7d. — increase, £1,600 14s. 6d. The amount paid for other pur- 
poses was £3,406 4s. 8d. — increase, £1,373 6s. Od. 

9. The whole number of pupils in the Separate Schools was 9,964 — increase, 
2,754, or more than one-third. 

10. The whole number of teachers employed was 112 — increase, 17; of 
whom 60 were males— no increase — and 52 were females — increase, 17. 

11. The average time the schools are reported as having been kept open 
was 1 1 months— increase, one month. 

12. Forty- seven schools are reported as furnished with maps — increase, 3 ; 
27 with other apparatus — increase, 15 ; 39 with blackboar is — increase 1. 

13. The other columns of this table refer to the exercises and subjects taught 

in the schools. 

VIII. Grammar Schools. {Pages 72 and 206.) 

1. Upon the whole the Grammar Schools have greatly improved during the last 
two or three years — since the adoption of the present regulations, and the ap- 
pointment of Inspectors. This improvement in the Grammar Schools is specially 
observable during the last year, in their finances, the attendance and the advance- 
ment of the pupils, and the erection or completion of several new and commo- 
dious school houses. 

2. Under the regulations authorized by the present law an entrance examination 
is required, and no pupil is eligible for admission to the Grammar School^;, who 
is not able — I. To read intelligibly and correctly any passage from any rommon 
reading book. 2. To spell correctly the words of an ordinary sentence. 3. To 
write a fair hand. 4. To work readily questions in the simple and compound 
rules of arithmetic and in reduction and simple proportion. 5. Must know the 
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elements of English Grammar ^ and be able to parse any easy sentence in prose; 
and, 6. Must be acquainted with the definitions and outlines of Geography. 

3. These regulations are intended to prevent the Grammar Schools from teach- 
ing the same elementary subjects which are taught in the Common Schools, and 
to confine them to the special objects oftheir establishment — teaching the higher 
branches of an English and Commercial Education, and the elements of Classics 
and Mathematics, necessary for admission into the University. Formerly, the 
Grammar School was considered not merely a classical school but the more res- 
pectable Common School of the place — injuring the Common School, and doing 
its work very poorly, and being proportionably inefficient as a classical and ma- 
thematical school. The effect of the recent regulations was first, not only to re- 
duce^the attendance of pupils at the Grammar School, but at the same time to 
improve its character and efficiency. Had the law provided at the same time, as 
was proposed, and as has been urged from time to time, that the Grammar School 
Fund should be apportioned upon the same condition as the Common School 
Grant, namely, that each Municipality receiving it should provide an equal sum, 
the resources of the Grammar Schools would have been augmented equally with 
their efficiency and usefulness. 

4. The improved character and efficiency of the Common Schools have also 
had a depressing influence upon the Grammar Schools, whose best resource is to 
improve in corresponding ratio. 

5. The former somewhat exclusive character of the Grammar Schools excited 
to a certain extent a popular prejudice against them as if they were the schools of 
the wealthy and the few. But this prejudice is fiast disappearing. The Grammar 
Schools are as much under local management as the Common Schools, and 
should be as liberally supported, as tne essential means of providing for those 
branches of education without which no country or county can advance, or long 
retain its rank, in the career of science, literature, intelligence and popular insti- 
tutions. It is not the absolute number of persons educated in these branches of 
learning in a community, it is the relation that such persons have always sus- 
tained, and must ever sustain, in administering the laws and institutions of 
every community, and in developing its highest material and general interests. 
Every County should have its commercial and classical academy, as should 
every neighborhood its Common School ; and no support should be wanting to 
render the former as creditable and advantaj^eous to the country as should the 
latter be to the neighbourhood. 

6. The first Grammar School established in a County and situated in the 
County Town, is called the Senior County Grammar School, and is entitled by 
law to £100 per annum from a Parliamentary grant, irrespective of the appor- 
tionment of the Grammar School Fund proper. The other Grammar Schools are 
called Junior County Grammar Schools, and take their distinctive name from the 
village within which they are situated. There were 29 senior and 43 junior 
County Grammar Schools in Upper Canada in 1857 — increase, 11. 
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7. For a practical and comprehensive view of Ihe state and progress of the 
Grammar Schools, and for several important suggestions in regard to the amend- 
ment of the law, I beg to refer to the Inspectors' Reports, which will be found in 
the Appendix C, page 206. 

8. With these explanations and general remarks I will proceed to notice the 
statistical tables relating to the Grammar Schools. 

IX. Table G. — Grammar School Moneys : Receipts and Expenditures. 

{Page 72.) 

1. The amount apportioned from the Grammar School Fund in 1857 was 
£7,042 5s. — increase, £381 5s. 

2. The amount q{ fees of pupils was £4,879 9s. 2d. 

3. Amount of Municipal Grants was £4,207 14s. 2d. — increase, £760 
12s. 7d. 

4. Total receipts for Grammar School purposes in 1857, £21,562 7s. 9d. — 
total increase, £2,314 6s. 

5. Amount paid in salaries to masters, £14,388 Os. 9d. — ^increase, £2,473 
4s. 7d., or nearly one-sixth. 

6. Amount expended in the erection, repairs and renting of school houses, 
£2,677 Os. 6d., (a very small sum for those purposes) — increase, £599 38. 

7. Amount expended in the purchase of maps and other school apparatus, 
£538 8s. 8d.— increase, £337 4s. 9d. 

8. Amount expended for books and contingencies, £1,573 7s. 5d. — increase 
£11 7s. 3d. 

9. Total amount of expenditures for Grammar School purposes, £19,176 
17s. 4d.— increase, £3,420 19s. 8d. 

X. Table H. — Grammar School Pupils and their Classification. {Page 74.) 

1. The whole number of pupils in the Grammar Schools in 1857 was 4,073 
— increase, 090 ; an average of 57 pupils per school. 

2. Whole number of pupils in the several branches of English^ i fill — 
increase 490. The several English branches studied may be seen by reference 
to the table. 

3. Whole number of pupils in Laiin^ 1,329 — increase, 278, or more than one- 
sixth. It is a very large and gratifying increase under this head. The number 
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in Latin Grammar^ 1,032 — increase, 230. Latin prose compoailiony 754 — 
increase, 154. Latin verse composition^ 60 — increase, 1. In Cornelius Nepos 
and Ccesar^ 393 -increase, 59. In Ovid and Virgil^ 284 — increase, 80. In 
Cicero and Horace^ 163 — increase, 74. 

4. Whole number of pupils in Greeks 284 — ^increase, 27. In Greek Gram- 
mar, 258 — increase, 24. In Greek Composition, 136 — increase, 27. In Xenophon 
and Iliad, 91 — decrease^ 3. In Lucian and the Odyssey^ 33 — decrease^ 20. In 
the Greek Testament^ 64 — increase, 3. 

5. Whole number of pupils in French, 601 — increase, 139, or nearly one- 
fifth. In French Grammar^ 550 — increase, 122. In French Written Composition, 
441 — increase, 90. In Oral Exercises, 385 — increase, 106. In Fenelon and 
Moliere, 93--increase, 27. 

6. The number of the pupils of each of the five classes may be seen by referring 
to the table. Page 74. 

7. The same table shows also the number of pupils in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Euclid, Geography, History, Physical Science, Writing, Book-keeping, Drawing, 
Vocal Music, and their rank or class. 

XI. Table I. — Text Books, Rjcligious Exercises. (Page 78.) 

1. This table shows the text books used in each of the Grammar Schools in 
the several branches taught. 

2. Of the 59 Grammar Schools reporting, the daily exercises of 45 were opened 
and closed with prayers — increase, 14. In 52 the Holy Scriptures were read — 
increase 5. 

XII. Table K. — The Normal School, and the Model Schools. {Page 80.) 

1. This table shows the number of students admitted to the Normal School 
from the beginning, their religious persuasion, the amount of aid received by them, 
the number who had been teachers before their admission, and the number who 
have certificates of masters, and Provincial certificates. 

2. The number of students admitted during the two sessions of 1857-8 was, 
respectively, 167 and 159— in all 326— the largest number admitted any one year 
since the establishment of the school. The number of students admitted the 
current session is 181 — considerablv more than were ever before admitted one 
session. It should, however, be remarked that more than half the student- 
teachers attend two sessions. 

3. The whole number of student-teachers admitted during the ten years the 
school has been m operation, is 2,276— an average of upwards of 200 per a:mum 
— of whom 1,168, or about one-half, had been teachers before their admission to 
the Normal School. 
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4. Of the 167 who were admitted the first five-months session of 1857, 86 
had previously been teachers;* of 159 who were admitted the second session, 
84 had previously been teachers. Of the 189 who have attended the current 
session, 93 have been teachers before admission. 

5. The number who were entitled to and received Provincial Certificates the 
two sessions of last year, was 184 — an increase of 22 on the two sessions of the 
preceding year. 

6. The whole number of certificates given by the masters of the Normal 
School, before the granting of Provincial Certificates, was 430. The whole num- 
ber of Provincial Certificates granted is 771 — 401 to male teachers, and 3T0 to 
female teachers. 

7. I have not been able to ascertain the exact number of teachers now 
engaged in teaching who have been trained in the Normal School. No two 
accounts received agree. But I shall devise means this year to ascertain the fact 
as far as possible ; and if found advisable, additional measures will be taken to 
secure the fulfilment of the honorable pledge given that the parties admitted to the 
Normal School will devote themselves to teaching. It is, however, to be remark- 
ed, 1. That the same engagement is required on this point of student-teachers 
entering our Normal School that has been required and found satisfactory in the 
neighbouring States, where changes of employment are more frequent than in 
Canada. 2. That the teaching in the Normal School, and the accompanying 
exercises of observing and teaching in the Model Schools, are not designed to 
educate the students, but simply to train them as teachers. 3. That the majority 
of those who are admitted to the Normal School have been teachers — thus afford- 
ing the strongest proof possible that their object in coming to the Normal School 
is to qualify themselves better for their work as teachers. Had the Normal 
School done nothing more than train the 1,200 teachers who had taught school 
before attending the Normal School, it would have amply repaid to the country all 
that has been expended for its establishment and support. This, however, is but 
one part of the great work it has accomplished, the importance and value of 
which are attested by the local reports, by ihe great demand for teachers trained 
in the Normal School, by the improved character of school teaching, discipline 
and organization throughout Upper Canada, the standard and tone and practical 
features of which have been largely influenced by the Normal and Model Schools. 

XIII. Table M. — Free Public Libraries. {Page 86.) 

1. In a Special Report lately laid before the Legislature, I have given an account 
of the successive steps which have been taken to provide and establish free public 
libraries in Upper Canada, have adduced the example of other educating countries 
and states, and, by references and comparisons, have shown the peculiar advantages 
and economy of the Canadian system. During the last two years, several State 
Superintendents of Public Listruction, and a large number of educationists from the 
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neighboring Republic, have visited ToroDto, making special inquiry into the nature 
and workinflT of our school system, and have expressed their strong conviction that 
the system of public libraries in Upper Canada was in advance of the school library 
system existing in any of the States. It has been my object to adopt and adapt 
in Upper Canada the excellencies, and avoid the defects, of the different public 
library systems in Europe and America. The great success which has marked this 
part of our school system, will, I have no doubt, be accelerated by improvements 
which the working and development of our Municipal institutions will suggest, 
while the principlr's on which the libraries are established — common to our own 
and other countries — will remain unchanged. 

2. The number of libraries established in 1857, was 59 ; being an increase of 
10 on the number established in 1856. The number of volumes furnished by the 
Department in 1857, was 29,217 — being an increase of 15,517 volumes on the 
number sent out the preceding year. 

S. For the excellent effect and influence of the Prison Libraries, which have 
been established by the Department, see Appendix B. (Page 204.) 

4. Besides 2,707 volumes furnished to Mechanics' Institutes and Agricultural 
Societies, the whole number of volumes despatched from the Department for public 
free libraries since 1858, is 160,178, on the following subjects : History, 27,833 
volumes; Zoology, 11,624 ; Botany, 2,088; Natural Phenomena, 4,667 ; Physical 
Science, 3,646; Geology and Mineralogy, 1,339; Natural Philosophy, 2,462; 
Chemistry, 1,156; Agricultural Chemistry, 685; Practical Agriculture, 7,204; 
Manufactures, 7,407 ; Literature, 13,646; Voyages, 11,635; Biography, 17,662; 
Tales, Sketches, &c., 43,409 ; Teachers' Libraries, 1,715.— Total, 160,178. 

5. From the extensive official Catalogue the selection of books is made at the 
discretion of the parties establishing the libraries ; and though the books selected 
cannot be expected to be equally appreciated in every Municipality and School 
section, the fact of their being applied for, indicates a felt want that should be 
promptly supplied, and the eagerness with which numbers procure and read them 
in most neighborhoods where libraries are established, is attested in the reports of 
Local Superintendents. Some members of a family may be indifferent both to 
education and books brought within their reach ; some of the inhabitants of a 
neighborhood may be indifferent to the improvements in agriculture, manufactures, 
and the various institutions and appliances of social progress and civilization ; but 
that is no reason why the means of education should not be provided for all, — no reason 
why Agricultural associations should not pursue their career of effort and of useful- 
ness, — no reason why the widest advantages of municipal and civil government should 
not be pursued. So the indifference of some individuals or some neighborhoods 
to libraries, as well as schools, is no argument against providing them for those who 
value and use them, much less a valid objection to the system of establishing them. 
The circulation of 160,000 volumes of useful and entertaining reading, of biography 
in all its varieties an(i ages, of history in all its branches and periods, of science and 
arts in all their many departments and applications, of manufactures and industry 
in all their diversities and pursuits, of literature and travels in all their endless 
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charms and adventures, and of practical life in all its conditions and phases, cannot 
but contribute largeij to increase the enjoyment and intelligence of great numbers, 
and to promote the intellectual and material progress of the country. This great 
work, however, is only commenced ; what has been done in some places may be 
done in others ; and the attainment of our country's destiny will only be reached 
when every neighborhood will have its good school and its appropriate library and 
when every child will be taught in the one and relish the perusal of the other. 

XrV. Table N. — School Maps and Apparatus. {Page 94.) 

1. Table N, shows the amount which has been expended in furnishing schools 
with maps, globes, and other apparatus, and the number of those essential helps 
which have been despatched by the Department to various schools and municipali- 
ties. The amount of maps, &c., purchased and supplied for the schools in 1857» 
was £4,529 lis. 5d. — being an increase of £2,199, or about one-half, on the pur- 
chases and supplies of the preceding year. The number of articles sent out was as 
follows : Maps of the World, 245 — increase 109 on the number sent out the 
preceding year; of Europe^ 437 — increase, 171 ; of Asia, 353 — increase, 162 ; of 
4/Hca, 316 — increase, 131 ; of America^ 376 — increase, 154 ; of Canada, 421 — 
increase, 144; of British Isles, 515 — increase, 319; of the Hemispheres^ 405 — 
increase, 138 ; Classical and Scriptural Maps, SSO — ^increase, 252 ; other flaps and 
Mounted Charts,^ 886 — increase, 694 ; GlobeSy 261 — increase, 158 ; complete sets of 
School Apparatus^ 38 — increase, 24 ; Orreries^ 20— increase, 10 ; Tellurians and 
Lunarians^ 17 — increase, 2 ; numeral frames^ 95 — increase, 55 ; Geometrical forms 
and solidsy 1,057 — increase, 976 ; other apparatus, 328 — increase, 187 ; Natural 
History and Phenomena (Object lessons), 6,989 — increase, 1,943 ; Scriptural 
History^ 3,818 — increase, 2,338 ; other Object lessons^ 2,002 — increase, 1,686 ; 
National Tablet Lessons^ 7,940 — increase, 3,214 ; other Tablet Lessons^ 1,686 — 
increase, 745 ; Prints and Rules^ 3,396— increase, 2,605 ; volumes for prizesy 
2,557. 

2. The increase under all these heads is gratifying and unprecedented. It is also 
worthy of remark, that the maps are all mounted, and several of them published in 
Toronto ; and the orreries, tellurians, geometrical forms and solids, some of the 
globes, and nearly all the other articles of school apparatus, are of Canadian 
manufacture — the principle adopted by the Department being to import nothing 
which can be produced in the country, and to procure every needful model, and 
hold out every possible inducement for domestic manufacture. 

XV. Table O. — Superannuated Teachers. (Page 110.) 

1. Table 0, pages 110-120, contains a list of all the superannuated or worn-out 
Common School Teachers in Upper Canada who have been placed in receipt of 
pensions for long service by the Council of Public Instruction. The number of this 
deserving class of persons on the list of pensioners up to the end of 1857 was 137 — 
131 males and 6 females — the average age of whom was 65 years^ and the average 
length of service as Common School Teachers in Upper Canada (independent of 
service in other countries) was 22 years. 
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XVI. Tables P, Q, R, S, and T. {Pages 120-144.) 

1. Tables P, Q, R, and S, contain various importaDt summaries of preceding 
Tables. Taken together they present a bird's eye view of the operations of the 
school system during 1857. They are as follows : 

2. Table P shows how far each county, city, town, and village in Upper 
Canada has participated in the Legislative Grant for the following purposes, viz. : 

(1) Common Schools. (2) Grammar Schools. (3) Public Libraries. (4) Poor 
Schools. (5) Normal School. (6) Supcranuated Teachers. For these various 
purposes, including <£2,264 for (7) Maps and Apparatus, as per Table N, page 108, 
(not included in Table P,) the proportion of the Legislative grant distributed to the 
various Municipalities in 1857 amounted to £49,925. As an equivalent there was 
raised from local sources for the various objects named above, including Maps 
and Apparatus, £66,891. 

3. Table Q shows the total sum raised and expended in Upper Canada for 
all the purposes of education during 1857, viz. : ( 1) for Common Schools, £303,040 ; 

(2) for Grammar Schools, £19,176 ; (3) other institutions (including Colleges, &c.), 
£41,907 ; Superannuated Teachers, Libraries, Poor Schools, &c. &c.j £9,G92 ; grand 
total £373,816, or an increase in the general expenditure over 1856 of £37,624. 

4. Table R is a general statistical abstract exhibiting the comparative state and 
progress of Education in Upper Canada, as connected with Universities, Colleges, 
Academies, Private, Grammar, Common, Normal and Model Schools, during the 
years 1842 to 1857, inclusive. Compiled from returns in the Educational Depart- 
ment. 

5. Table S is a statement in detail of the Legislative apportionments and pay- 
ments: (1) to Common ; (2) Separate ; (3) Grammar, and (4) Poor Schools. 

6. Table T contains, in a series of statements, the several accounts of the receipts 
and expenditures of the Educational Department for 1857, as required by law — 
details of which were sent in quarterly to the Auditor of Public Accounts. 

XVII. Educational Museum and School of Art and Science. 

1. In my last Annual Report, I stated the provisions of the law relative to the 
Educational Museum, and the steps which had been taken to give it effect. I also 
gave a list of the objects of art which had been collected, and an account of the 
Government Educational Museum and School of Art and Science at South Kensing- 
ton, near London, and its branches in the chief provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom, — instruction in art and drawing now forming a branch of the 
Government system of popular instruction in the Mother Country. It was intended 
to incorporate the same object with our public school system, when the Legislature 
in 1849 appropriated £500 per annum for the establishment and support of a 
School of Art and Design in connexion with the Provincial Normal School, and 
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when on the erection of the present Normal School Buildings in 1861, two rooms 
were provided and destined for the School of Art and Design. But nothing further 
has as yet been done to give practical effect to that object beyond the collection of 
casts, paintings, drawings, and models which have been made, and which constitute 
a considerable part of the Educational Museum. Upper Canada ought to have at 
least one School of Art, and in no other way could such a School be established at 
so little expense and to so great advantage as in part of the Normal School building 
and in connexion with the other provincial schools. Such a school cannot be 
established and sustained by any private party ; nor is it likely that more than one 
such school will be required in the country for some time to come. But such 
a school, in which the services of the Drawing Master in the Normal and Model 
Schools can be made use of, and in which all who wish to study art can have in- 
structions and examples in drawing, modelling, and painting, is an object of no 
small public importance as well as of national pride. 

2. In addition to the Map and Library Depositories, the Educational Museum 
consists of the following objects : 

3. (1) A large collection of School Furniture and Apparatus, both imported and 
of domestic manufacture, — including School Furniture, Globes, Orreries, Tellurians, 
Geometrical Forms and Solids, Mechanical Powers, Chemical and Philosophical 
Apparatus, &c., &c. Municipal and School Authorities can procure any of the 
articles in this collection at the prices marked, and will be allowed one hundred per 
cent, to aid in the purchase of them for the public schools. Private individuals 
can procure such of them from the manufacturers as are manufactured in Canada. 
In this way they are accessible to private families as well as to the public schools. 

4. (2) Casts of antique Statues, and Busts of the most illustrious Greeks and 
Romans ; casts of some of the works of the most celebrated modern Sculptors, and 
of the Busts and Statuettes of many men and women distinguished in English and 
European History ; Knights in Armour ; Architectural casts and engravings, illus- 
trating the decorative styles and ornaments characteristic of Greek, Roman, and 
Gothic Architecture ; also a variety of other models for drawing and modelling. 

5. (3) Copies of paintings by the great Masters of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch 
and German Schools. 

6. Thus the Educational Museum, in which upwards of 2,000 objects are collect- 
ed, contains specimens of the latest improvements which the experience of both Europe 
and America has suggested, in the fittings of school-houses, teaching Arithmetic, 
Geography, Astronomy, Natural History, Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, Drawing, 
&c., and casts or copies of which have been considered most attractive and instruc- 
tive in European Museums of Sculpture and Paintings. The space for the paint- 
ings being limited to two rooms, and these having only side lights, they are 
necessarily crowded, and some of them have the disadvantage of not being placed 
in a good light, but this is trifling in comparison to the convenient arrangement and 
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value of the whole collection. What is tsaid in the official report of the (Government 
Edacational Museum in London, is true of ours : — '* The offices of the Department 
and the Training Schools are under the same roof as the Museum, which, while it 
will be a source of rational recreation to the general public, will, also, it is hoped, 
be an important agent of instruction to the students." 

7. It has been justly observed, by a writer on this subject, that ^^ It is desirable to 
preserve original and precious works of art in a great central Museum in the 
Metropolis ; yet provincial Museums should be furnished with casts of the sculpture, 
and copies of the pictures, electrotypes of the bronzes, and such transcripts or 
imitations of other works of art as could most readily be made by a staff of artists 
employed in the Museum tor that purpose." '^ By means of casts, all the beauty 
of form of the original is rendered with such perfect fidelity, that they may be 
termed in every respect, except material, duplicates of the original works. This 
system has been acted upon at Berlin, to form the most perfect collection of casts 
in the world, illustrating the wbole history of art during a period of three thousand 
years." ** Casts can be had of the busts of great men of nearly every age, at a 
cost which renders it easy to form such a collection, and the youth pursuing their 
studies might contemplate from time to time the images of the great, the learned, 
the benefactors of mankind. Students occupied with the study of history, might 
see each page illustrated by the ancients themselves, — Grecian history by Greeks, 
Boman history by Romans. The arms, dresses, instruments, utensils, in fine 
nearly every thing which it is thought so important to read about in our seminaries 
of learning, might be rendered as familiar to the eyes of the students as the de- 
scription of them is to their thoughts, and this without difficulty, and at a cost 
which is absolutely trifling, when the benefits to be conferred are estimated. 
While truer ideas on all these subjects would thus be formed, taste, and that 
appreciation of the arts which ought to be an accompaniment of our civilization, 
would take the place of the absence of both which we are painfully called upon to 
acknowledge.'* 

8. The Educational Museum is open to the public without charge. Large num- 
bers of travellers from England and the United States have visited the Museum, 
and expressed very great satisfaction at the collection of school apparatus and 
objects of art, as have many persons from various parts of Canada. I may here 
repeat, what I have heretofore stated, that a collection of such objects has double 
the value in Canada that it possesses in any city or town in Europe, in nearly every 
country of which treasures of art abound in the Royal and Ducal Palaces, National 
Museums, and private mansions, all of which are opened to the public with great 
liberality, and even there, where the facilities of travelling are so great, the public 
Museums are so numerous, and the different countries so near to each other, 
many travellers, not content with having seen and contemplated the original objects 
of art themselves, purchase copies of the most famous paintings, and casts or sculp- 
tured or bronze copies of the most celebrated groups, statues, busts, &c., for the 
gratification of their own tastes and the ornamental furnishing of their mansions^^ 
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Bat in Canada, where there are no such art-tveaaures, where we are so remote firom 
them, where there is no private wealth available to procure them to any extent, and 
comparatively so few can visit them in Europe, a collection (however limited) oi 
copies of those paintings and statuary which are most attractive and instructive ia 
European Museums, and ^th which the trained teachers of our public schools may 
become ^miliar, and which are accessible to the public from all parts of the country, 
cannot fail to be the means (^ social improvement, as^well as of enjoyment, to great 
numbers throughout Upper Canada. 

Xym. EXTBAOTS VKOM THS BbPOBTS OF LoCAL SUPBRINTENDSHTS. 

(Pages 146-203.) 

1. In the Extracts from Reports of Local Superintendents, (which will be found 
in Appendix A.,) is presented what is unfavorable as well as what is favorable in 
the state, progress, and working of the school system in the Townships, Cities, 
Towns, and Villages of Upper Canada. K in one municipality, or school division, 
proper school accommodations and appliances are provided, good teacher or teach- 
ers are employed, a library is established and read, the attendance at school or 
schools is large, and everything indicates mental activity and progress, and if in 
another municipality or school division, the reverse of all this is stated, every can- 
did and intelligent reader will know whether such difference is attributable to the 
law or to the people themselves in different municipalities. 

2. These extracts from local reports are a portraiture of the doings of the people 
to educate their children, and contribute to establish and illustrate the following 
facts : 

(1) That the school law is based upon the principle that it is the right and 
oflice of the people to educate themselves ; that the Educational Department with 
all it provides, is only a help to local effort ; that the inhabitants of each munici- 
pality and school division are invested with power to educate their children in their 
own way, and are worthy of praise or blame, are benefactors or enemies of their 
country and posterity, as they rightly exercise, or neglect to employ, the powers 
which the school law places in their hands. 

(2) That the religious rights of each pupil and its parents or guardians are 
inviolably protected ; that during the last, any more than during previous years, no 
instance of proselytism, or of attempt at proselytism, has occurred, while it apper- 
tuns to the elected school authorities in each school division to have such religious 
exercises in their school or schools as they desire. (For official regulations on this 
subject, see pages 20, 21.) 

(8) That in those instances in which the school or schools are reported to be in 
an unsatisfactory state, the painful fact is in no case ascribed to the defective pro- 
visions of the law, except in the reiterated desire expressed for the amendment of 
the law for the establishment of free schools, apart from any local vote of rate^ 
payers. 

(4) That notwithstanding the indifference in some neighborhoods and munici- 
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palides, and the UDfavorable circumstances of the inhabitants in many new town- 
ships, and the diflSculties incident to the administration of a law not by learned 
Judges, but by upwards of ten thousand plain Trustees and other municipal and 
school oflScers, the progress of the school system as a whole is greater than that 
of any other country, and greater in 1857 than during any preceding year* 

XIX. Religious Instruction in the Public Schools. 

1. Man has a higher destiny than that of States; for they are bom, and live, and 
die upon the earth, — man survives the earth, and is created for higher employ- 
ments and higher distinctions and happiness than the earth affords. It is not 
state legislation thait makes known to man his high destiny, nor state law that 
qualifies him for it. It is religious truth that reveals to him his immortal nature, 
and provides the proper food for its nourishment and perfection. Religious in- 
struction is, therefore, an essential part of the education of every human being. 
The absence of religious instruction in youth is the precursor of the absence of 
religion in manhood. It is, therefore, alike the Divine command and the instinc- 
tive dictate of enlightened piety, " to bring up children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord." 

2. There is then no difference of opinion, there is no question, as to the necessity 
and importance of religious instruction for the youth of the country. But the 
question is, to whom is the Divine command to provide for it given — to the parent 
or to the State ? It is clearly the duty of the State to provide for the security of 
life and property, and therefore to punish ail crime that endangers the one or the 
other. It is clearly within the province of the State to provide for its own safety, 
and to do much for the well-being of man in his temporal and social relations ; 
and as education is essential to the security of government, the supremacy of pub- 
lic law, and the enjoyment of public liberty, as well as to the individual interests 
of the members of the community, it becomes the duty of the Stale, or of the 
people in their civil capacity, to provide for it. This the State can do, this is 
within its legitimate province, this is the common interest of all as men. 

3. But as there is a destiny, so there is a mission higher than that of States. 
The State is not the individual parent of the child, nor is the State the Christian 
Church ; nor was it intended to supersede either the parent or the church. The 
functions of the parent and of the church are prior to and above those of the 
Slate. It is not lo the State that the command was given, to ** preach the Gospel 
to every creature," and '* bring up children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.'' Though religion is essential to the welfare of the State, and even to the 
existence of civil government and civil liberty, the State is not the Divinely ap- 
pointed religious instructor of the people. Nor can the State perform that work 
without determining the kind of religious instruction to be given, and appointing 
the religious instructors. This may be done where the State is the Church and 
the Church the State, as in the Roman Stales of Italy and in Turkey ; but it is at 
the expense of all civil and religious liberty on the part of the people. It may 
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also be done where but one form of religion is established and supported by the 
State, and where the clergy are oflScers of State ; but in such circumstances there 
is no provision for dissentients, educationally or religiously, except at the expense 
of their religious rights and convictions. In none of these cases is there any 
instance in which civil or religious freedom has been enjoyed, or the people of a 
country educated ; on the contrary, in every instance, the mass of the people have 
grown up in ignorance, and in most instances a government q( absolute and 
oppressive despotism has prevailed. 

4. There remain three other alternatives. The first, is to do as has been done 
in some of the neighbouring States, to ignore religion altogether in a system of 
Public Instruction ; an example that I should lament to see followed, or even to 
think of as necessary, in Upper Canada. The second is, to commit the public 
schools to the care of the religious denominations, as has been attempted in Eng- 
land, where £600,000 sterling is granted by Parliament for elementary education, 
and where there are only some 700,000 children in the schools, out of upwards of 
4,000,000 children of school age. The third alternative is, for the State to provide 
for the education of the youth of all religious persuasions in secular subjects^ and at 
the same time to provide facilities by which such religious instruction may be given 
to the children of each religious persuasion as desired and provided for by their re- 
spective parents and pastors. This is the system which was proposed and established 
for Ireland in 1831, but which now exists in only 1600 out of the 5000 schools 
aided by the National Board of Education in Ireland. This is the system which 
has been established in Upper Canada, and which now prevails, with the single 
exception of the 104 Separate Schools. In this system, as was the case in Ire- 
land in regard to all the National Schools, the Commandments are taught, the 
daily exercises of the school are allowed and recommended to open and close 
with a recognition of Almighty God in such form of thanksgiving and prayer as 
the authorities of each school prefer, but no pupil is compelled to join in them 
contrary to the wish of his parents or guardians ; the rights of conscience in re- 
gard to each child are equally protected ; each parent's authority and wishes are 
supreme on the subject, and provision is made by which each child may receive 
religious instruction according to the wishes of his parents or guardians, and from 
his own Pastor or his authorised representative. The authorities of each school 
decide what version of the Scriptures shall be read at the opening and close of 
the daily exercises of the school, or whether any version shall be used. The 
Form of Prayers prepared for the convenience of Local School Authorities who 
wish to use them, consists of collects and petitions, which are used alike in both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches ; but it is at the discretion of the autho- 
rities of each school to use that or any other form of prayer they think best There 
is no compulsion in the matter ; nor has the State any right to compel in matters 
of religion. The State aids parents in the teaching of their children the secular 
subjects of a necessary education during six or seven hours each week-day, but 
the religious part of the education of children as well as their food and clothing, 
and their education during more than two-thirds of each week-day and the whole 
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palides, and the unfavorable circamstances of the inhabitants in many new town- 
ships, and the difficulties incident to the administration of a law not by learned 
Judges, but by upwards of ten thousand plain Trustees and other municipal and 
school officers, the progress of the school system as a whole is greater than that 
of any other country, and greater in 1857 than during any preceding year* 

XIX. Religious Instruction in the Public Schools. 

1. Man has a higher destiny than that of States; for they are bom, and live, and 
die upon the earth, — man survives the earth, and is created for higher employ- 
ments and higher distinctions and happiness than the earth affords. It is not 
state legislation that makes known to man his high destiny, nor state law that 
qualifies him for it. It is religious truth that reveals to him his immortal nature,^ 
and provides the proper food for its nourishment and perfection. Religious in- 
struction is, therefore, an essential part of the education of every human being. 
The absence of religious instruction in youth is the precursor of the absence of 
religion in manhood. It is, therefore, alike the Divine command and the instinc* 
tive dictate of enlightened piety, " to bring up children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord.*' 

2. There is then no difference of opinion, there is no question, as to the necessity 
and importance of religious instruction for the youth of the country. But the 
question is, to whom is the Divine command to provide for it given — to the parent 
or to the State ? It is clearly the duty of the Slate to provide for the security of 
life and property, and therefore to punish all crime that endangers the one or the 
other. It is clearly within the province of the State to provide for its own safety, 
and to do much for the well-being of man in his temporal and social relations ; 
and as education is essential to the security of government, the supremacy of pub- 
lic law, and the enjoyment of public liberty, as well as to the individual interests 
of the members of the community, it becomes the duty of the State, or of the 
people in their civil capacity, to provide for it. This the State can do, this is 
within its legitimate province, this is the common interest of all as men. 

3. But as there is a destiny, so there is a mission higher than that of States. 
The State is not the individual parent of the child, nor is the State the Christian 
Church ; nor was it intended to supersede either the parent or the church. The 
functions of the parent and of the church are prior to and above those of the 
State. It is not to the State that the command was given, to ** preach the Gospel 
to every creature," and '* bring up children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord." Though religion is essential to the welfare of the State, and even to the 
existence of civil government and civil liberty, the State is not the Divinely ap- 
pointed religious instructor of the people. Nor can the State perform that work 
without determining the kind of religious instruction to be given, and appointing 
the religious instructors. This may be done where the State is the Church and 
the Church the State, as in the Roman States of Italy and in Turkey ; but it is at 
the expense of all civil and religious liberty on the part of the people. It may 
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also be done where but one form of religion is established and supported by the 
State, and where the clergy are oflScers of State ; but in such circumstances there 
is no provision for dissentients, educationally or religiously, except at the expense 
of their religious rights and convictions. In none of these cases is there any 
instance in which civil or religious freedom has been enjoyed, or the people of a 
country educated ; on the contrary, in every instance, the mass of the people have 
grown up in ignorance, and in most instances a government q( absolute and 
oppressive despotism has prevailed. 

4. There remain three other alternatives. The first, is to do as has been done 
in some of the neighbouring States, to ignore religion altogether in a system of 
Public Instruction ; an example that I should lament to see followed, or even to 
think of as necessary, in Upper Canada. The second is, to commit the public 
schools to the care of the religious denominations, as has been attempted in Eng- 
land, where £600,000 sterling is granted by Parliament for elementary education, 
and where there are only some 700,000 children in the schools, out of upwards of 
4,000,000 children of school age. The third alternative is, for the State to provide 
for the education of the youth of all religious persuasions in secular subjects^ and at 
the same time to provide facilities by which such religious instruction may be given 
to the children of each religious persuasion as desired and provided for by their re- 
spective parents and pastors. This is the system which was proposed and established 
for Ireland in 1831, but which now exists in only 1600 out of the 5000 schools 
aided by the National Board of Education in Ireland. This is the system which 
has been established in Upper Canada, and which now prevails, with the single 
exception of the 104 Separate Schools. In this syslem, as was the case in Ire- 
land in regard to all the National Schools, the Commandments are taught, the 
daily exercises of the school are allowed and recommended to open and close 
with a recognition of Almighty God in such form of thanksgiving and prayer as 
the authorities of each school prefer, but no pupil is compelled to join in them 
contrary to the wish of his parents or guardians ; the rights of conscience in re- 
gard to each child are equally protected ; each parent's authority and wishes are 
supreme on the subject, and provision is made by which each child may receive 
religious instruction according to the wishes of his parents or guardians, and from 
his own Pastor or his authorised representative. The authorities of each school 
decide what version of the Scriptures shall be read at the opening and close of 
the daily exercises of the school, or whether any version shall be used. The 
Form of Prayers prepared for the convenience of Local School Authorities who 
wish to use them, consists of collects and petitions, which are used alike in both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches; but it is at the discretion of the autho- 
rities of each school to use that or any other form of prayer they think best There 
is no compulsion in the matter ; nor has the State any right to compel in matters 
of religion. The State aids parents in the teaching of their children the secular 
subjects of a necessary education during six or seven hours each week-day, but 
the religious part of the education of children as well as their food and clothing, 
and their education during more than two-thirds of each week-day and the whole 
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of Sunday, must rest exclusively with parents and their cleigy, who, both by tba 
ii^unctions of Scripture and their respective books of faith and discipline, aie 
required to teach their children their catechisms and ^^ bring them up in the nu^; 
ture and admonition of the Lord.'^ 

5. The best legal provision. has been made to secure good moral character an 
well as competent literary quajifications in teachers of the public schools ; and 
if any thing more can be done in respect to the religious instruction of the pupils^ 
without infringing upon the rights and duties of parents, it should be done. The 
Council of Public Instruction has adopted the avowed principles of the Irish 
National System as the basis of action in this important matter, and has proceed- 
ed with the utmost caution, according to the feelings and wants of the country. 
The first step was taken in October, 1850, after the passing of the general school 
Act of that year. The second step was taken in February, 1855, after consulta- 
tion with enlightened fhends of Education of all parties in all the Counties of 
Upper Canada. The third step was taken in April, 1857, and on the application 
of a Roman Catholic Clergyman, who afterwards expressed his satisfaction, with 
the Minute adopted, as have all the Protestant Clergymen with whom I have 
conversed on the subject. 

6. The following are the Official Regulations in regard to Religious Instruction 
in the Public Schools, and the date at which each part of them was adopted by 
the Council of Public Instruction : — 

(1) Miwute cuUfpied by the Council of FubUc InstrucHony drd of Octobery 1860. 

^' General Regulations in Regard to Religious and Moral Instruct 
TioN. — As Christianity is the basis of our whole system of elementary educatioui 
that principle should pervade it throughout. The fourteenth section of the com- 
mon school Act of 1850, securing individual rights, as well as recognizing Chris- 
tianity, provides ^ That in any Model or Common School established under this 
Act, no child shall be required to read or study in or from any religious book, or 
to join in any exercise of devotion or religion, which shall be objected to by his 
or her parents or guardians : Provided always, that within this limitation, pupils ^ 
shall be allowed to receive such religious instruction as their parents or guardians: 
shall desire, according to the general regulations which shall be provided accord- 
ing to law.' 

'' In the section of the Act thus quoted, the principle of religious instruction 
in the schools is recognized, the restrictions within which it is to be given is 
stated, and the exclusive right of each parent and guardian on the subject is 
secured. 

*^ The common school being a day^ and not a boarding school, rules arising 
from domestic relations and duties are not required, and as the pupils are under 
the care of their parents and guardians on Sabbaths, no regulations are called for 
in respect to their attendance at public worship." 
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(2) MkMe adopUd by the CouneU 6f P«5lie Inii^rwHoH, lS(h of Fibrwiryy 1SS5. 

Opening and Closing ^Exerotbeb of Each Day. — ^The following tegnliitidild 
in t^gard to the opening and closiiig exercises of the day, "ajpply to all Oommoh 
Schools in Upper Canada : — ' 

^' With a view to secure the Divme bleissing, and imprdss upon the pupils the 
importtince of religious duties, and their entire dependence oh their Maker, the 
Council of Public Instruction recommends that the daily elxercises of each Com* 
mon School be opened and closed by reading a portion of Scripture and by 
Prayer. The Lord's Prayer alone, or Forms of Prayer provided, may be used, or 
any other prayer preferred by the Trustees and Master of each school. But the 
Lord's Prayer should form a part of the opening exercises, and the Ten Command* 
meats be taught to all the pupils, and be repeated at least once a week. But ud 
pupil shall be compelled to be present at these exercises against the wish of his 
parent or guardian, expressed in writing to the Master of the School." 

(3) Minute adopted by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canadcty on the 22nd of 

AprUf 1857, o/nd printed on ihe inside cover of each School Begister, 

Supplementary Regulations with reoaru to Beugious iNSTRUcnoif. — 
^^ That in order to correct misapprehensions, and define more clearly the rights 
and duties of Trustees and other parties in regard to religious instruction in con- 
nection with the Common Schools, it is decided by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, that the Clergy of any persuasion, or their authorised represerttatives, shall 
have the right to give religious instruction to the pupils of their own Church, in 
each Common School house, at least once a week, after the hour of four o'clock 
in the afternoon ; and if the Clergy of more than one persuasion apply to give 
rerigious instruction in the same school house, the tmstees shall decide on what 
day of the week the school house shall be at the disposal of the clergyman df 
each persuasion, at the time above stated. But it shall be lawful for the Trusteeii 
and Clergymen of any denomination to agree upon any other hour of the day at 
which such Clergyman or his authorized representative may give religious instruc- 
tion to the pupils of his own church, provided it be not during the regular houris 
of the school." 

It may be proper to add in this connection the following extract from a 
circular addressed to County Councils in 1850. Its counsels are no less salutary 
in 1858 than in 1S50 : 

*'' In the great work of providing for the education of the young, let partizan- 
ship and sectarianism be forgotten ; and all acting as Christians and patriots, let 
ms each endeavqur to leave our country better than we found it, and stamp upon 
the whole rising and coming generations of Canada, the principles and spirit of 
an active, a practical, a generous and Christian intelligence." 

XX. Provisions or the Law in rboaru to Separate Schools. 

1 . A few months since I prepared for the information of Members of the 
Legislature and of the public at large, a ** Special Report on the Separate School 
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Provisions of the School Law of Upper Canada/' in which I gave an account of 
the origin and nature of these provisions in both Upper and Lower Canada, since 
1841 — compared them as existing in both sections of united Canada — and showed 
their operations. 

2. Shortly after the preparation of that Report, the question was discussed at 
length in the Legislative Assembly on a proposition to repeal the Separate School 
provisions of the law for Upper Canada. Three things are remarkable in that 
procedure : 1. The largeness of the msgority by which it was resolved to retain 
the existing provisions of the law in regard to Separate Schools, including, with 
one or two exceptions, the whole of the Members of the Legislature from Lower 
Canada, of all parties. 2. The absence of any complaint, or even assertion, on 
the part of any Member of the Legislative Assembly that the Separate School 
provisions of the Upper Canada School law were not as liberal as those of the 
School Law of Lower Canada. 3. The absence of any demand from any party 
or Member for further concessions or provisions in support of Separate Schools. 
In another debate early in the session, it was also admitted and avowed by the 
leading Members of the Legislative Assembly from Lower Canada, that the people 
of Upper Canada were the rightful and proper judges of their own system of public 
instruction, as are the people of Lower Canada of their educational system. 

3. It is needless for me again to discuss the subject at length in this Report. 
The facts and reasonings of my Special Report never having been answered or 
called in question. I will only say a few words here to prevent misconception, 
and offer two or three remarks for the consideration of all parties. 

4. I think it was a grave mistake, though dictated by the best motives, to in- 
troduce the principle of Separate Schools at all into the School Law for Upper and 
Lower Canada in 1841. The equal protection of all parties and classes in the 
public schools was provided for, and no party had any right to claim more. Had 
the principle of combined education been laid down and maintained as an essen- 
tial element in the system of public education in all the public day schools of 
United Canada, much paiuful discussion would have been prevented, even if the 
operations of the School system would not have advanced more rapidly. Com- 
bined education was an essential principle of the Irish National system, when 
established in 1831, but it was from time to time relaxed, and formally given up 
in 1840, since which time the vested* or mixed schools have perhaps rather dimin- 
ished than multiplied, and the non-vested or denominational schools have been 
almost exclusively established. It was the year after the giving up of the prin- 
ciple of combined education in Ireland, as a concession to the Presbyterian Synod 
of Ulster, that the principle of Separate Schools was introduced into the School 
Law of Canada. From 1841 to 1851» it was Utile more than a dead letter so far 
as it related to Upper Canada ; but almost simultaneously with the commence- 
ment of an agitation in Upper Canada to abolish the Separate School provisions 

* Tbof^ vested in the National Board of OommiBsionen. 
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of the law, was the coDdemnation of Mixed Schools and the avowal of Separate 
Schools as a dogma by the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church. With 
such rigour has this dogma been maintained and applied in Upper Canada, that 
Episcopal authority has declared, ^^ Catholic electors in this country who do not 
use their electoral power in behalf of Separate Schools, are guilty of mortal sin ; 
likewise parents who do not make the sacrifices necessary to secure such 
schools, or send their children to mixed schools/' 

5. The question now is, shall the separate school provisions of the law be 
repealed, and the separate schools abolished, or shall the law and school system 
remain inviolate in this respect ? I think it is only under one at least, of three 
conditions, that the abolition of these provisions of the law could be justified. 
The first is, the abuse or perversion of them by the parties for whom they have 
been erected. These parties have made no efforts during the year to destroy the 
public school system, but have applied themselves to the support of separate 
schools with more success than have the supporters of dessentient schools in 
Lower Canada, though the Protestants in Lower Canada are more numerous and 
wealthy than are the Roman Catholics of Upper Canada. The second condition 
which would justify the abolition of the separate school provisions of the law, 
would be their injury to the general interests of the public schools and to the 
progress of the education of youth. The general school system has advanced 
more rapidly in Upper Canada than in any other country, and more rapidly since 
1850 than ever before. In some sections in the rural districts, the establishment 
of a separate school may enfeeble or injure the public school, as all the pupils and 
resources of the section are only sufiicient to provide for one efficient school. But 
such cases are of rare occurrence. The separate schools are chiefly established 
in the cities and towns, In none of which have I learned that education has been 
impeded or the public schools injured by the establishment of separate schools; 
nor has a resolution or memorial been adopted by the Municipal Council or 
inhabitants of any one of the cities or towns where separate schools are chiefly 
established, complaining of their operations, and praying for the abolition of the 
provisions of the law permitting their establishment. Toronto, Kingston, Hamil- 
ton, London, Ottawa, Perth, Brockville, Belleville, and other towns are directly 
interested and most competent to judge on this subject ; yet not one of them has 
requested the abolition of the separate school provisions of the law, or complained 
that the progress of education has been impeded in their municipality by the 
existence of separate schools. The third condition justifying the abolition of the 
separate school provisions of the law, is the request or consent of the parties for 
whom they have been enacted. Should the Roman Catholics, through any of their 
recognized organs of communication, request or intimate a consent for the aboli- 
tion of the separate school provisions of the law, I should rejoice al it ; but I do 
not think that justice or precedent would authorise, without their consent, the 
abolition of corporate rights and powers which they have enjoyed nearly twenty 
years, and in the exercise of which they erected and acquired a large number of 
school houses, and established upwards of 100 schools. I think the faith of 
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Parliament dioiild be mainlaiaed widi those parties who have been inoorporaled 
and enabled to estabUsh denominational schools as well as with those who have 
been incorporated and enabled to establish and maintain denominational colleges. 

6. However, then, it may be legretted that the principle of Separate School 
Education was admitted into the Common School law, I see no jastifiable ground 
for depriving the Roman Catholics of the legal rights and powers which have 
been granted them, and which they are unwilling to relinquish, though they are 
the chief if not the cmiy parties that suffer various disadvantages from placing 
their children in inferior schools, and isolating them from the rest of the youth of 
their age, with whom they have in after life to act in the social, civil, political^ 
commercial, and other business affairs of life. Isolated from the rest of the com* 
munity during the whole period of their education, they enter into the connexions 
and competitions of business, and compete for elective and other public distinc- 
tions, almost as strangers, and aliens, and foreigners, in the very plaoe of their 
birth. In isolating their children from intellectual competitions and frier dshipa 
with the other children of the land during their school-boy days, Roman CathoUe 
parents place their children at the greatest disadvantage in commencing the race 
and pursuing the prizes of life. It is on this account, and almost on this account 
alone, that the existence of Separate Schools is to be regretted. But if the parties 
to whom power of establishing Separate Schools has been given will not relin- 
quish it, I do not think that coercion is advisable, or that it can be employed 
without aggravating what it is desired to remedy. 

?• I know not that more could have been done than was done in succes- 
sive Acts, to prevent the necessity or even desire for' Separate Schools. The 
rights of conscience of all parties were equally and effectually protected by 
law ; a Roman Catholic Prelate was a member and the elected Chairman of 
the Proviucial Board of Education ; he was an assenting party to the General 
Regulations for managing the schools. No instance of prostlytism occuned 
in the schools, or, to my knowledge, has occurred in them to this day ; in not 
one of the cities or towns of Upper Canada were there religious exercises, or 
the reading of the Scriptures, or any other than the National School books in the 
schools ; and, as I have shown in former reports, a fair proportion of Roman Catho- 
lic teachers were employed in the schools. Yet, imder these circumstances, have 
Separate Schools been established in all these cities and towns, and the Soman 
Catholic youth have been isolated from their fellow youth of other classes of the 
community, and the Roman Catholic electors have lost the (but which they can 
reclaim at any time) right of franchise in the election of Trustees for tae Public 
Schools. The result has been in regard to the Public Schools, the introduction 
of the Bible and prayers in most of them, and a great improvement in their cha- 
racter, efficiency, and school-house accommodation. If any disadvantage had 
arisen to the Public Schools from the establishment of Separate Schools in any of 
these Municipalities, I dare say complaints would have been made by them in 
some form to that effect. The disadvantage, in both an intellectual and pecuniary 
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to well as in a social and civil point of vieWi appears to me to be altogether on 
the side of those who voluntarily isolate themselves from the rest of their fellow 
citizens. But I think that experience and persuasion, and not coercion, are the 
best ai^;uments onder the circumstances to remedy the evil self inflicted by Roman 
Catholic parents upon themselves and upon so many of their children. It appeared 
in evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the System of 
National Education in Ireland (see Appendix to this Report, page 285) that there 
was no difficulty whatever in educating Protestant and Roman Catholic children 
together where parents and children were left to themselves ; and I believe most 
Roman Catholic parents in Upper Canada desire to have their children educated 
in connexion with those with whom they will be connected and have to do in 
iuture life, and the comparatively few who have been induced to do otherwise 
will probably see their mistake ere long, and do what is best for their own inter, 
ests, as well as for the interests of their children. 

XXI. Gbveral Rehaeeb.— Qbjbotioks Answxbbd. 

1. The law which requires the Chief Superintendent ^^ to make annually to the 
Governor a Report of the actual state of the Normal, Model, and Common Schools 
throughout Upper Canada, showing the amount of moneys expended in connexion 
with each, and from what sources derived," requires him also to make '* such state- 
ments and suggestions for improving schools and school laws, and for promoting 
education generally, as he shall deem useful and expedient." 

2. In the previous pages of this report, I have incidentally offered several sug- 
gestions for the amendment of the Grammar School law and the promotion of educa- 
tion generally. In some of the details of the Common School law, I think the language 
could be rendered more clear and explicit, and, in two or three instances, the 
provisions more simple ; but, taken as a whole, every year's experience affords fresh 
proof of the simplicity, the economy, the acceptableness, the efficiency and success 
of the system.^ If the system (I speak here of the law) were as perfect as the 
Bible itself, there would not be wanting opponents to it ; there would still be those 
who would wish its overthrow, or who would think they could greatly improve it. 

8. I am very far from supposing that the provisions of our School law are perfect. 
On the contrary, I think as society advances, and as the system becomes more and 
more developed, material improvements can be made to meet the new wants of a 
pn^ressive civilization of the country, and to blend with our Municipal institutions, 
which are being modified and which have recently been very greatly improved. 
This has been the course hitherto pursued in the preparation and passing of short 
bills from time to time, containing such additional and modified provisions as the 
progress of the system and the new wants and institutions of the country seemed to 
demand. I have endeavoured to acquaint and keep myself acquainted with the 
character, modifications and actual working of the systems of public instruction in 
other states and countries, and to borrow and adapt whatever appeared suitable and 
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advantageous to Upper Canada. I have watched the progress of our own institu- 
tions, and have sought to penetrate and analyse the elements of Canadian society? 
to provide, as &r as possible, a supply for its varying and felt intellectual wants, and 
to suggest, when required, such improvements as the state of society and the cir- 
cumstances and institutions of the country would permit. 

4. For these purposes, I have once in five years visited other countries both in 
Europe and America, that by inquiring into their educational institutions, progress, 
and condition, I might ascertain and adopt every useful improvement which they 
had made, and guard against attempting any experiments which they had tried and 
found to be worthless. In addition to my daily correspondence and firequent per- 
sonal intercourse with persons from various parts of the Province, I have made a 
tour of the country once every five years, and held a Public Convention of each 
County, in order to learn the experience and views and wishes of practical and in- 
telligent inhabitants as to the working and defects of the school system, and as to 
amendments and improvements in the existing school law and regulations. The 
additional provisions, in the Supplementary School Act of 1853, and modifications 
of the Separate School provisions of the law contained in the 4th section of that 
Act, were not recommended by me to the Government, until after a free and unre- 
served consultation on the subject at a Public Convention held in each County of 
Upper Canada. 

5. Each successive year's observation and experience have strengthened my con- 
viction that great good would result from the appointment of one or more General 
Inspectors of Schools, to hold Teacher's Institutes in the several Counties and con- 
fer with the local Superintendents of Schools, as to improved and uniform modes 
of inspecting the schools, furnishing, organizing, and conducting them, &;c., &c. ; 
— a mode of proceeding which I believe would be much more beneficial than depri- 
ving the Municipal Councils of the power of appointing the local Superintendents 
and transferring it to a central authority ; but I think that taking away from the 
Municipalities any of the powers which they possess in school matters, or any at- 
tempts to coerce the Municipalities by either restrictions or requirements, would not 
only be an infringement of rights as sacred to each Municipality as the rights of self- 
government are to the country at large, but would be a blow at the educational and 
social progress of the country. The power of local and combined effort among the 
people for local objects and improvements, is the essence of our Municipal system, 
and is one of the most powerful levers for the country's material advancement that 
have ever been created. This same power, voluntary and unrestricted, is the main- 
spring of our school system, and that which peculiarly distinguishes it from Euro- 
pean and American systems of public instruction, and accounts largely for its 
greater simplicity, economy and success. 

6. The rational objection is not that the people are municipally invested with too 
large powers for the education of the rising generation, but that those powers are 
still too limited to enable them to accomplish the great object desired — the educa- 
tion of all the youth in each Municipality. If ignorance is an evil to society, tK>/iM»- 
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iary ignorance is a crime against society. And if society is invested with power 
to relieve all firom the evil of ignorance by providing for the education of all, the 
safety and interests of society, no less than the mission of its existence, require that 
it should be able to suppress and prevent the crime of voluntary ignorance by pun- 
ishing its authors. If idle mendicancy is a crime in a man thirty years of age, why 
is not idle vagrancy a crime in a boy of ten vears of age ? The latter is the parent 
of the former. Why is not crime preventea by being punished and suppressed in 
its commencement rather than be allowed to advance to the completion of manhood 
ignorance, mendicancy and even thefl, before being punished ? 

7. In most European cities, except those of the Roman and Neapolitan States, 
street mendicancy, and especially idle mendicancy, whether in the young or old, is 
a crime punishable by law ; and in many cities of Europe and in several States of 
Germany and cantons of Switzerland, as also in some of the cities and towns of the 
neighbouring States, voluntary ignorance and idle vagrancy in youth is not less a 
crime, as it is a still greater evil to society. Why should it not be held as a crime, 
as well as an evil, in the cities and towns, and incorporated villages of Upper Ca- 
nada ? If society voluntarily and patriotically taxes itself to provide a free school 
for all the youth who will voluntarily enter it, why should it be prevented from 
sending to a school of reform, labour, and instruction, those who will enter no school, 
public or private, who pursue no labour, but are habitually committing the crime of 
idle ignorance and vagrancy, if not practising all kinds of vice? If parents cannot, 
or will not, prevent such crime in their own children, ought not society to do so ? 
Ought it not to do so, and be empowered to do so, upon the double ground of self- 
protection and common humanity 7 

8. Some have objected to our school system as a failure, because in the cities and 
towns where the citizens have employed their discretionary power to establish free 
schools, there are yet numbers of vagrant youth who enter no school. Others have 
even charged the public schools as a source of crime, because in the very cities 
(especially in the City of Toronto), where the doors of noble school-houses are freely 
open to all, juvenile vagrancy and crime exists. Such objections can only pro- 
ceed from very superficial observation, or very narrow partizanship. With just as 
much reason might Christianity be objected to as a ftiilure, because myriads accept 
not the blessings it freely offers them, and enter not into the Churches which it 
freely opens to them. And are the Churches chargeable with being the sources of 
crime because it exists among both young and old, within the sound of their bells, 
and even within sight of their portals ? If the church goers were the vicious 
characters, and the non-church goers the virtuous, then indeed churches might be 
charged with being the hot-beds of crime, and church attendance a school of vice. 
But every one knows the reverse to be the case. So if the youth who attend the 
schools constituted the juvenile vagrants and thieves in our cities and towns, and 
those youth who never enter the schools constituted the virtuous youth of such 
municipalities, then would there be some semblance of tmth in the charge, that our 
schools are nurseries of vice, and attendance at them is a danger to faith and morals* 
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Bat it is perfectly notcMioiB tbat the juf^enile criminalB of our cities and towns are 
iho8e who are strangers to the achooh, while there is not, as far as I hate learned, an 
example of a yonth who is, or eyer has been, for any eonsideraUe time, a regular 
pnpil at a public school having been judicially convicted or arraigned for crime. It 
is fiom the non-attendants at schools among the youth, as it is from the non-church 
goers amongst the grown-up population, that our prisons and jaib are filled, and our 
criminal statistics are supplied. 

9. Another illustration of the injustice and absurdity of such imputations upon 
our school system and schools is furnished by the facts, that, in Toronto (which has 
been selected as the strongest proof of the failure and vicious character of our 
public schools,) there are denominational schools, and from the most reliable infor- 
mation, I believe that five-sixths, if not nine-tenths, of the juvenile vagrants and 
criminals of the City appertain to these sections of the population, by whom and 
for whose youth the denominational schools have been provided. 

10. Then as to the proportion of youth in our cities and towns that are under 
school instruction, it might be shewn to be larger even in the City of Toronto itself, 
than in any city or town in Europe, where denominational schools alone are establish- 
ed or aided by the State. But this will be shown presently as to the whole country by 
a comparison of statistics. Let any one who was acquainted with the former 
wretched state and character of the Common Schools in our cities and towns, visit 
lhemnow,and compare the school accommodations, the character and qualifications 
of the teachers, and the methods of teaching and discipline, with what formerly 
existed, and be cannot fail to be struck with the vast change for the better which 
has been efiected in the course of a few years. 

11. If the clergymen (who are by law ex-offido visitors of the schools) of 
each religious persuasion in each city and town, were to make it their duty (as- 
aiated, perhaps, by a committee) to visit each of the poor and negligent members 
(tf their respective sections of the community, and use their influence with such 
persons in behalf of sending their children to aome school, what additional and 
important progress would be made in the education of the mass of our city and 
town populations. This is not the work of the school-master or ihe school ; it is 
the work of the clergy and parents, and other members of each religious commu- 
nity, to gather to the «ohool, from the highways and hedges, the prodigal childrea 
of their prodigal brethren. How much more worthy is such a work for a clergy- 
man or a merchant, a magistrate or a judge, than in inditing charges against the 
public schools for not doing what belongs to others to do. The clergy, and 
legislators, and judges, and magistrates, and merchants, and tradesmen, have 
muoh to do in their individual capacity, as well as the school and the school- 
master, in educating all — even the poorest members of the community. Tfato 
eities and towns, through their elected Boards of School Trustees, have made im- 
mense progress in a short time ; the teachers and schools are nobly fulfilling their 
fmictions ; it remains for others, instead of contenting themselves with the easy 
task of fruitless regret and criticism, to join with the frietids of humanity of all 



leligiouB persuasions, to bring every ne^toted. and- lugmnt child to a school of 
some kind* To ednoale the youth of all^olassea fequires t^ iipdi¥id»a}, as well as 
offieial, co-operation of aU.clasves. 

12. To the most selfish objecticm, that the rich ace taxed for the support of schods 
fixMD which they receive no direct benefit, it may be replied, the whole country has 
been indirectly taxed for the hundreds, of thousands of pounds which have been 
expended in providing University Education for a few hundreds, and in providing 
Grammar School Education for a few thousands, of (as a general rule,) the more 
wealthy classes of societyw Is it any more than reasonable and just then that these 
fiivored classes should contribute to the elementary education of the more nubierous 
children of their less favored fellow citizens ? Besides, the education of all the 
youth of a country is a national object, a national aa well as individual interest, a 
national duty ; and to every national object and interest each citizen should contri* 
bute according to the property which he possesses and which is protected for him in 
the c(mntry. Every mau should bear the burden of every state interest according 
to that which he hath, and not according to that which he hath not. 

13. It has also beeu objected that the system of public schools interferes with ptH 
rental righla. Nothing can be more unfounded and absurd than this objection. The 
very object of the public school system is to enable parents to educate their children 
in their own way, to aid them to do more for their children than, they could otherwise 
do, — recognizing every where and at all times the sacredness and supremacy of 
parental authority, and even aiding the objects of its discretionary exercise in res- 
pect to the religious instruction of children, while it provides for their secular 
instruction. The provisions of the Law and OflScial Regulations in regard to 
religious instruction and religious exercises in the schools, (which will be found on 
pages 20, 21,) show with what care the rights of conscience and of parental author- 
ity are protected and secured in our School System, while the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in some version, and prayers in some form, are recommended at the opening 
and close of the daily exercises of each school ; and the Clergy or their asssistants 
of each denomination have the right to give once a week in such school special 
religious instruction to the pupils of their own persuasion I will hereafter show 
how much the. Canadiaa system is in adyance of the Irish National System in this 
respect ; but ii^.the mean tipae, I may resiark, sp completely is pai;ental authority- 
recognized in. our sphool system, that no municipality is required to establish or 
continue any public school system at all unless it desires to do so ; and the same 
remark applies to each school division and to religious exercises in it In no coun- 
try where schools are aided by the State, (not even in the neighboring States,) is 
th^re so formal and full a recognition of the exercise of parental aiithority and of 
local discretionary power as in the School System of Upper Canada. It is a system ' 
worked out in each municipality and school division by the people themselves, in 
their own way and at their own discretion ; and if they find in any municipality 
that their mode of supporting or managing their schools has not been as successful 
as they think practicable, they can adopt any other methods or measures they think 
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—we haviDg 8,781 schools reported. The largest number of children reported as 
present at the schools was 700,872,— <he number reported on the rolh of the Com- 
mon Schools in Upper Canada was 272,687 — ^more than one-third the number in 
Great Britain, the population of which is twenty times that of Upper Canada. The 
number of children attending schools of all kinds, both public and private in Great 
Britain is 1,750,000, out of school population of 4,500,000 between the ages of 
eight and fifteen years. The number of children reported as attending schools of 
all kinds in Upper Canada is 288,000 out of a school population of 824,000 between 
the ages of five and sixteen years. In Upper Canada the number of children attend- 
ing school is doubtless larger than the population between the ages of eight and 
fifteen years — the reported school age in Great Britain. Thus more than four-fifth 
of the children in Upper Canada between ^t;6 and sixteen years of age are attending 
the schools aided by Parliament, while less than one-ninth of the children in Great 
Britain between the ages of eight and fifteen are attending the schools aided by 
Parliament. The Parliamentary Grant in Great Britain in aid of elementary schools 
is upwards of £500,000 sterling ; that of Upper Canada for the same purposes is 
less than £50,000 currency. 

6. It is needless to pursue the subject further. The ikcts of the foregoing 
paragraphs evince the rashness and extravagance of the assertions and proposals of 
some assailants of our Canadian School system, and show whether we have not 
more reason than ever to congratulate ourselves on its great results from the small 
means granted by Parliament for its support. But that the public may have further 
testimony and be more fully informed on this subject, I have inserted in Appendix 
E, page 320, an abridgement of the Debate which took place in the House of Com- 
mons the 16th of last February, on the Parliamentary denominational school grant 
system in Great Britain. The system there has been much longer in operation than 
ours, and has done much good ; but it has not kept pace with even the increase of 
population ; and if we had in the newest parts of Upper Canada such an intellectual 
wilderness and desolation as Lord John Russell describes as existing in some parts 
of so old a country as England herself, we might indeed lament and demand search- 
ing inquiries with the most anxious solicitude. 

7. There is, however, one feature of the English system which I have thought 
very admirable, and which I have incorporated with that of Upper Canada — namely, 
that of supplying the schools with maps, apparatus and libraries.* 

* While this Report is passing through the press, the second annual meeting of the British National 
Association for the I'romotion of Social Science is being held in LiFerpool, presided over by Lord John 
Bnssell, who has suooeeded Lord Broogham, the first President of the Association. The Right Hon. 
W. Oowper, M.P. (who was sometime Vice-President of the Priyj Oommittee of Ooonoil on Education), 
WIS appointed President of the Department of Education. The following extracts from his address, 
present a bird's eye Ttew of the kind of education given in the English schools, and contain some remarks 
which are deeply suggestiFe : — 

** Since the last meeting of this Association, when Sir J. Pakington filled the post to which I hare un- 
worthily succeeded, that zealous promoter of education has taken a step towards supplying this deficiency, 
[9e$p(ige 820], and the Royal commission will, doubtless, furnish us with facts on which we can rely, and 
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XXIII. The Ststkm of National Education in Ireland and in Upper 

Canada, compared. 

I. Introductory Remarks and References. 

1. Nothing is more just or desirable than that the system of public instruc- 
tion in Upper Canada should be subjected to the severest scrutiny and the most 
rigid comparison with the systems of public instruction in other countries, that its 
defects may be discovered and removed, and its provisions perfected as far as 

fiMilitate the understanding of our educational position. That position is far from satisfactory. The educa- 
tion of our upper classes is said to be the best in Europe, and its boast is, that it has a large share in pro- 
ducing that character of the educated English gentleman of which we are so proud ; and no doubt it is 
an excellent training of the mental faculties. But try it by this test : How much of what has been 
learned at schools and UniTcrsities is found practically useful in after life, and what proportion of men 
voluntarily continue, when they are free, the studies they submitted to as scholars, or pursue the cultiva- 
tion of their minds ? And it must be admitted that, though comparatively good, this education is abso- 
lutely defective. The education given in the middle-class and commercial schools is, generally speaking, 
as faulty, in comparison with all other education, as it is bad in itself It has great pretension and show, 
without substance or solidity. There is no superintendence whatever ; there is no test of the capacity of 
the master, and no test of the success of his teaching. The parents are left to judge after their own un- 
instructed notions of the excellence of the school, and generally pay the most attention to what is really 
of the least importance. They are apt to have the highest respect for those schools in which the finest 
copper-plate hand is acquired, with oval flourishes and pen and ink devices, and in which the boys are 
pushed on into algebra and trigonometry before they have mastered ordinary arithmetic Accordingly, 
when a selection of about 1,200 of the best pupils were placed under the Oxford examinations, half of 
them failed to pass the preliminary examination in English and arithmetic. Many of these were proficient 
in Latin, and Greek, and mathematics, but they had no accurate knowledge of their mother tongue, and 
had not even mastered the art of spelling. In the lower class schools the irregularity and shortness of 
attendance hinder the results which would otherwise be obtained from such admirable teaching. The chil- 
dren of the laboring classes see very little of school after the age of 10. Their habits are so migratory 
that only 84 per cent are found in the same school for more than two years ; and of 2,262,000 children 
between the ages of 8 and 15 who are not at school, 1,800,000 are absent without any necessity or justifi- 
cation. Some learn nothing, and more forget entirely all they have learned. The early impressions fade 
away, leaving little traces upon their minds for want of renewaL Coming to the remedy for the state of 
things, the right hon. gentleman said that the first impulse was to turn to the seat of authority. In France 
children remained at school until 18 and 14 ; yet 850,000 grew up without education. From the Baltic to 
the Adriatic the schooling received was six or eight years* ; and yet the lower classes were not very dif- 
ferently circumstanced from our own. England was the only civilized country without a national system 
of education ; but we had no conscription, passports, or Minister of Police. Parents here were assisted by 
the State, the Church, and individuals. On the Continent the State only had schools ; here individuals 
and the Church. In Qennany education became a necessity consequent upon the Reformation, and Luther*s 
argument was that the State should train moral as well as fighting soldiers. * * • Sixty schools of Art 
are imparting a knowledge of form and colour, and are giving a new interest and a fresh power to those 
who are engaged in ornamental Industry, and are raising the standard of national taste. (Hear, hear.) 
The middle-class schools have sprung into a new arena. They have done wisely to turn to the ancient 
universities, which are proving that, though ancient, they are not antiquated, and though refined, not 
too fastidious to lend a guiding band to the business classes. (Hear, hear.) I trust they will 
spare more time for instruction in the English language. It is curious how slow all our eohools 
have been in attending to that which ought to be the characteristic of all educated men — correct gram- 
mar and orthography, and a clear and simple style. Why should not sudi authors as Milton, Shakes- 
peare, and Jeremy Taylor be studied with as much care as the great writers of ancient times ? When I was 
a boy I passed through Eton without my attention being called in the slightest degree to a line in any 
Englisli book ; but now I am happy to see that Professorships of English are being established in many 
educational inf titutions, and I know that at King's CV>llege in London, the Professor of En<gUslL literature 
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possible. As some who have strongly advocated a system of public instraction in 
Upper Canada have suggested that the introduction of some parts, or the whole, 
of the Irish National system would greatly improve our own, and as this subject 
is likely to engage the serious attention of the public and of the Legislature, I 
have considered it my duty to lay before the electors, municipal councils, and 
legislators of Upper Canada the information necessary to enable them to form a 
correct judgment on a matter of such vital importance. I have therefore 
appended to this Report a full account of the system of National Education in 
Ireland, (see Appendix D, pages 214-320) the subjects of which are as follows: 

2. First J — ^The letter of Lord Stanley in 1831, establishing and expounding 
the principles of the system of National Education in Ireland, and other documents 
relating thereto. These papers embody the only original school law of the system* 
(Pages 214-2210 

3. Secandj — The Rules and Regulations of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, which, after having been modified from time to time, were 
finally ratified in their present form in 1854 (pages 221-251.) These Rules and 
Regulations, while they state the object and fundamental principle of the system 
to be the same as it was in 1831, show how far its character and principles have 
been changed in their practical application from the principles and instructions 
laid down in Lord Stanley's letter. 

4. Thirdy — Extracts from the Evidence given before a Select Committee of 
the House of Lords in 1854, illustrative of the changes, difficulties, and working 

• ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ " ■ ■* ■ "■ 

has been struck by the remarkable powers of writing that hare been developed among bis pupils by the 
study of compositioD and style. (Hear, hear.) I have eodeayoured to take a rapid survey of the more 
critical points of our educational positions, and to poxot to oav progress in reclaiming our land from that tide 
of ignorance and demoraltxation which still overflows the lower levels. I see much to encourage us in the 
pursuit of our object. We are led by many of the greatest minds, by many of the purest hearts. Duty 
can point to no higher potb, to no nobler task. We teach the knowledge how to live and how to die. Our 
object is to enlarge the mind, to mature the judgment, to promote reasoning and forethought, to enforce 
•elf-control, to discipline the will, and to raise men from crawling upon the earth to the joyous perception of 
the atmosphere of moral and material beauty around them. We wish to bring all to the enjoyment of 
the vast inheritance of thought and feeling which has been handed down in books for all mankind, and ta 
eountc-rftot the allurements of sensual and degrading pleasures by the superior attractions of imagination 
and knowledge. The impediment of which we hear most is the religious difficulty, which certainly doe» 
interfere with sudi a State system as would involve the establishment out Of local rates of comprehensive 
schools for all. This difficulty has not yet been solved. I believe that the knot cannot be untied, but 
that it must be cut — cut by the sword of secularism. But religious teaching is no difficulty in the ex- 
isting system. Yarioos denominations meet in a voluntary or an endowed school, on terms which would 
not be submitted to in a ratepayers' school. Religious teaching form the strength of the present plan. It 
■upplies the mainspring, and it defines the cireumfeFsnce. It extends the oi^ganization and force of the 
church and the congregation to education, and adds a congregational to its individual and national asped 
In a national point of view improved education ie absolutely necessary. There is no security lor our country, 
for its institutions^ its prosperity, its greatness or its safety, except in the good sense of the people. Thia 
quality of good sense is happily not wanting, but, like other gifts from on high, it requires to be cultivated. 
And, as we are the freest people vndcr the sun-^the freest in thought, word, and deed — and as we have 
the reputation of being a practical and a preserving people we are bound, I coDceivc, not to rest satisfied 
imtil we are also the best educated nation of Surope.** 
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of the System of National Education in Ireland (pages 251-310.) The witnesses 
from whose evidence extracts are given are both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
officers and supporters of the system, except three Clergymen of the Established 
Church, from whose evidence extracts are given to shew the nature and operations 
of the Church Education Society in Ireland. The chief witness (Mr. Cross) who 
has given the greater part of the information furnished, is the Senior Secretary of 
the Irish National Board. The extracts from this evidence show : — 

5. (1) How far the principles and conditions laid down in Lord Stanley's 
letter, establishing the System in 1831, have been carried into effect, or have been 
modified, or have become a dead letter (see pages 251-264.) 

6. (2) The opposition of the Clergy and Members of the Established Church 
to the System of National Education and the number of Church of England 
Schools (pages 264-269.) 

7. (3) The opposition of the Presbyterians from 1831 to 1840, and the terms 
of their assenting to the System of National Education (pages 269-278.) 



8. (4) The opposition and demands of the Roman Catholic Clergy (pages 
278-281.) 

9. (5) The Convent and Monastic Schools aided by the National Board 
(pages 281-2840 

10. (6) How far the System of United Education or Mixed Schools in Ireland 
has succeeded or failed (pages 284-287.) 

11. (7) The attempts to prepare and introduce general religious books, as a 
part of instruction in Mixed Schools ; disputes among the Members of the Board ; 
withdrawal of Archbishop Whately, Baron Green, and Chief Justice Blackbume, 
(pages 287-310.) 

12. Fourth, — Finally, I have inserted from the London Times a report of the 
debate which took place in the House of Commons, on the 9th of July, on the pro- 
posal of the grant of £330,000 sterling for elementary education in Ireland the cur- 
rent year. This debate shows the present position and working of the System of 
National Education, the light in which it is viewed by the greater part of the 
Clergy and Members of the Church of England on one side, and, on the other, by 
that section of the Roman Catholics, which in Upper Canada, has opposed our 
system of public instruction. Mr. Horsman, M. P., late Secretary for Ireland, 
forcibly remarked, ^'It was impossible to have a more general system ; and although 
the National System of Education in Ireland had been opposed by the extremes of 
both parties, he trusted that the Government would strengthen the hands of the 
great middle and moderate party and uphold a system which had drawn upon 
itself the hostility cmly of persons of extreme viewa" (See Appendix D, 
page 310.) 
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II The Irish National System investigated; three features of it adopted and irUro- 

duced into the School System of Upper Canada. 

13. HaviDg thus, from oflScial and aatbentic sources, furnished the Canadian 
public with full information as to the nature and working of the System of 
National Education in Ireland, it remains for me to compare the Irish and Cana- 
dian systems, and show what parts of the Irish system have been adopted in 
Upper Canada, wherein they still differ, and the comparative economy and suc- 
cess of each system. 

14. The National System of Education has proved an immense blessing to 
Ireland, and is probably the only system which could have been successfully intro- 
duced among the classes of the poor of that country. It was conceived and car- 
ried into operation in the largest spirit of equity, charity, and patriotism. In my 
own tour of inquiry, in 1844-5, preparatory to the establishment of a National School 
System in Upper Canada, I investigated the system of National Education in 
Ireland, visited its principal schools, conferred with the officers and members of 
the National Board in Dublin, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, and subse- 
quently recommended and succeeded in introducing three features of the Irish 
National System into Upper Canada. In 1851, 1 again conferred at large with the 
Senior Secretary of the Irish National Board, on the working of the system and 
the various oppositions to it ; and in 1856 I repeated the investigations of 1851 in 
Dublin, but found to my regret that opposition to the system had caused changes 
which appeared to me to be for the worse, and that it seemed to be less healthy 
and vigorous than in 1845, at which time little inroad had been made upon the 
original national principles of the system. 

15. The three features of the Irish National System which have been adopted 
in Upper Canada, are as follows : 

16. First : The series of school text-books and maps, which were prepared 
by experienced teachers, and received the unanimous approval of both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic members of the National Board, and to which no exception 
has ever been taken by any representative or writer of either party to this day. 
The only two books of the Series which have been the subjects of dispute in 
Ireland are not used in the Public Schools of Upper Canada. 

17. Second: The system of a Normal and Model Schools, in the manage- 

tment and exercises of both of which I think we have made important improve- 

(inents. 

". '1 

18. Third : The principle and method of protecting parental authority and 
4he rights of conscience in regard to religious books, exercises and instruction in 
the schools; providing at the same time for religious exercises at the daily 
•opening and close of the school, according to the discretion of the local authori- 
ties, and for the weekly religious instructon of pupils at the school, as authorized 
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and provided by their parents and pastors. By comparing the provisions of our 
law and our simple and plain regulations on this subject (page 20) with the 
elaborate regulations and not very clear explanations of the Irish National Board 
(Appendix, pp. 223-226), it will be seen that we have extracted the essence of 
the Government Regulations in Ireland, and those which have proved practicable 
and acceptable to all parties there, without the minute variations and exceptions 
which have been the occasion of many disputes and separations in the National 
Schools in Ireland, as may be seen from the extracts of evidence given in 
Appendix D. 

19. I have thus adopted from the Irish National System what appeared to me 
to be its excellences, while I adopted from the English System its method of sup- 
plying schools with maps and apparatus — a method which has also recently been 
introduced into Ireland. 

m. Differences between the Irish and Canadian Systems of National Education. 

20. The points of difference between the systems of National Education in 
Ireland and Upper Canada, are still numerous and important, I will state a few 
of them : 

1. In Ireland, the system is a two fold absolutism; in Upper Canada it is 
constitutional and popular. In Ireland, the Board of National Commissioners is an 
absolute power under the Government ; it alone enacts the laws of the system, de- 
termines what schools shall be aided, how much shall be paid to every individual 
school or teacher, whether a teacher shall be employed, or paid, or not, appoints 
every School officer, &c., &c., &c. (See Appendix D, pp. 228-241.) In Upper 
Canada, the same Act of the Legislature which creates the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion and Office of Chief Superintendent (instead of Resident Commissioner), and de- 
fines their powers and duties, creates the extensive and independent powers of 
Municipalities and School Sections, — powers which are unknown in the Irish Na- 
tional System, but which involve the liberties, the nationality, the strength, the very 
life of our Canadian system. In Ireland, instead of our Municipal Councils and 
School Trustees, there are local Patrons^ who constitute the second absolutism of 
the Irish National system, as the Patron of each school is not elected by any con- 
stituency, but is the individual applicant to the Central Board for money to establish 
or support a school, and who has the exclusive control over it in regard to fees of 
pupils, the appointment of Master, (under the veto of the Central Board,) and his 
absolute dismissal, the religious exercises of the school, &c., &c. The only voice 
that any others than the Patron of the school have in regard to its management or 
character, is to send their children there upon the terms prescribed for them. The 
school is called a ^^ national school,'^ and the National Board requires this designa- 
tion to be affixed over the door of it ; it is also supported (or chiefly so) out of a 
National Fund, administered by a National Board, and is accessible to all children 
whose parents choose to send them upon the terms prescribed ; but there is no na- 
tionality in the local relations and control of the school. It is controlled by a non- 
elected independent Patron ; while the Canadian school is controlled by Trustees 
elected by that portion of the nation owning property in the school municipality. 
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Every freeholder and householder in Upper Canada has a property and control in 
regard to our national school houses and schools ; in Ireland, the Board of National 
Commissioners and individual Patrons alone possess and control the national schools. 
Whether the adoption of this feature of the Irish School system would be an im- 
provement upon our own, may be safely left to the decision of every friend of civil 
and religious liberty and national education in Upper Canada. 

2. A second point of difference between the Irish and Canadian systems of 
national education, is their respective tendency and power to develope local exer- 
tion and intelligence, as well as to elevate the character and liberties of the people. 
The theory of the Canadian system is, that people most value and best understand 
and employ what they do and provide themselves ; that as one great object of edu* 
eating children is to enable them to provide for themselves, so it is one great 
object of the school system (besides educating youth) to train the people to rely 
upon themselves in educating their children and in managing their local affairs. 
Therefore, our school system is one of mutual co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and the people in each municipality. The Act of Parliament defines the ob- 
jects to be accomplished, the parties to act, the assistance to be given ; the Council 
of Public Instruction prepares rules to carry into effect the provisions of the law and 
for establishing the training schools for Teachers, and the Cbief Superintendent sees 
that the conditions of the law are fulfilled, and gives information and assistance re- 
quisite for fulfilling them and for improving the schools, and oversees the operations 
of the training schools ; but nothing can be done in any municipality without the 
co-operation of the people in their collective or national capacity, and in accordance 
with their wishes — their school affairs being under their own management. Thus 
the school system, as is the municipal system, is a training school of local self-gov- 
ernment to the freeholders and householders in each municipality, while it is the 
potent instrument of educating their children. The Parliamentary School Grant in 
Upper Canada is so expended as to be an incentive to local effort, and forms but a 
small part of the amount provided and expended for school purposes. The appor- 
tionment to a municipality for the salaries of Teachers is paid on the condition that 
at least an equal sum shall be provided by such municipality for the same purpose ; 
and the whole fund thus provided is distributed to the various schools accordmg to 
the average attendance of pupils and the time they are kept open by legally 
certificated teachers. The same principle applies in the expenditure of grants for 
the purchase of school maps, apparatus, libraries and prizes. The result of this 
system of assisting and encouraging local effort is, that while the whole amount of 
Legislative grant paid to the municipalities for all common school purposes was not 
vquite £45,000, the amount actually expended in the municipalities for those pur- 
poses was £303,039 10s. lOd. — upwards of £258,000 being provided by the people 
themselves in the municipalities. But what are the tendency and results of the sys- 
tem of national education in Ireland ? There the only local party acting is the Patron 
or Patrons of the school, and they, in most cases (as will be shown hereafter in 
Appendix D, page 284), are the Clergy; the people have nothing to do with 
it, and know nothing about it. The object of the Patron is to get as much money as 
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he can from the Parliamentary grant (which is mostly paid by England) and pay as 
little as he can himself. The National board grants aid to erect school houses (which 
is not done in Upper Canada), as well as to pay teachers, purchase maps, &c., and 
states in its Regulations that this aid is granted upon the condition that so much shall 
be provided by the Patron or Patrons of the School. But by the evidence given before 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords, that condition is almost universally 
evaded, and the Regulation is little more than a dead letter. The aid for the erec- 
tion of school houses, is only given to erect houses which shall be vested in Com- 
missioners for what are called t^e^/ec/ schools, and which arc only 1,600 in number. 
This class of school houses the National Board agrees to keep in repair, and to pay 
one half towards their erection. This class of schools is mostly established by land- 
lords, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, who thereby avoid any expense for 
keeping the school houses in repair, and pay little towards their erection, as the 
method very frequently if not generally practised (as appears from the evidence 
given before the Select Committee of the House of Lords) has been, for the Patron 
to send up to the National Board in Dublin an estimate of the expense of erecting 
the proposed 8choolhouse,and the amount subscribed for that purpose ; then on getting 
the approval and promised grant of the Board, he proceeded to erect an apology of a 
schoolhouse for less than half the amount of the estimated expense ! The same course 
has been largely pursued in sending to the National Board estimates of the expense 
of the repairs of these vested schoolhouses — so called. To arrest this notorious 
practise of imposition and fraud, the National Board has appointed an architect, 
with assistants, to examipe estimates, schoolhouses erected, or repaired, &c. But it 
is perfectly clear, that the tendency of such system is to extinguish all feeling of 
self-reliance, and all local exertion, if nothing worse, instead of developing local 
effort, and a spirit of self-reliance and manly character, as is done by our Canadian 
system. This is still more apparent in the providing and paying the salaries of school- 
teachers. In Upper Canada, the Legislative Grant apportionment the last year for the 
payment of teachers' salaries was £32,951 13s. 4d. ; the amount of salaries paid to 
teachers was £215,057 16s., the amount provided by local effort being £182,106 
2s. 8d. The Reports of the National Board contain no account of what is raised by 
local effort in Ireland ; but from the evidence given before the Select Committee of ' 
the House of Lords, (See Appendix D to this Report, pp. 254-255) it appears that in 
2,841 national schools in Ireland in 1851, the fees of pupils amounted to less than 
£5 each, and that for the support of 3,526 national schools nothing whatever was 
raised by local subscriptions, and that the original Regulation of the National Board 
requiring local effort to be employed for the support of the schools, had become a 
dead letter. In these thousands of cases, (^nd we know not how many more) the 
teacher of the Irish national school exists or vegetates upon the sum allowed by the 
National Board, which to a first class teacher is £46 per annum, to a second class 
teacher £26, to a third class teacher £17. What would be the character and con- 
dition of the teachers and schools in Upper Canada, if nothing were done for their 
support beyond the Parliamentary grant, and what feelings of self-reliance, or inde- 
pendence, or active intelligence would long exist among the people under such a 
system } 
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8. What I have stated as to the Patrons or Managers of the schools, requires 
further development in order to present another important point of difference be- 
tween the Irish and Canadian systems of National schools. By referring to the 
Regulations of the National Board, (Appendix D, p. 222) it vrill be seen that each 
national school in Ireland is managed by a " Patron " or " Local Manager," — that 
if the school is vested in Trustees, they nominate the ** Local Manager " — that if 
the school is vested in the Commissioners, the name of the Patron or Patrons is in- 
vested in the lease — that the " Commissioners recognise as the local Patron the 
person who applies in the first instance to place the school in connexion with the 
Board, unless it is otherwise specified in the application." This is the local trustee- 
ship and control of national schools in Ireland. In Upper Canada a very different 
proceeding is adopted from that of an individual applying to a Central Board or 
Council, in order to establish a national school, and to control it after it is establish- 
ed. A school section in a municipality must be formed by a Municipal Council 
elected by the people themselves ; then the freeholders and householders of the 
school municipality thus formed meet and elect three of themselves as Trustees, who 
are subject to periodical election, and who are legally accountable to their constituents 
pecuniarily and otherwise for the faithful discharge of their duties. In the local 
management of the national schools in Ireland, the people are entirely ignored, and 
the Laity, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, to a great extent : for it will be 
seen by the evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
(Appendix D, p. 284) that of the Church of England schools in connection with 
the National Board, clergymen are Patrons of 154, and laymen of 452 ; of Presby- 
terian schools, clergymen are Patrons of 494, and laymen of 193 ; of Roman Catholic 
schools, connected with the Board, priests are the Patrons of 2,800, and laymen of 
only 277. In Upper Canada there is no such thing as an individual Patron, lay or ec- 
clesiastical, with absolute power over schools chiefly supported by Parliamentary grant. 
Even our separate schools are under the control, not of an irresponsible Patron, but* 
of the laity, as they are for the laity — the Trustees being elected by the freeholders 
and householders of the persuasion of the separate school. In our separate as well 
as in public schools, therefore, the lay and elective principle is predominant — which 
is one serious ground of clerical opposition to them. In the management as well as 
objects of the national, and even separate schools in Upper Canada, the people are 
every thing ; in the management of the national schools in Ireland, the people are 
nothing. In Upper Canada every freeholder and householder of the land feels that 
he has a property of control as well as of interest in the national school ; in Ireland 
the ecclesiastical or lay Patron is the sole director if not proprietor of the school. The 
Canadian system involves the noblest attributes of individual and public liberty ; the 
Irish system is one of central and local individual despotism. 

4. A fourth point of difference between the systems of national schools in 
Ireland and in Upper Canada, is the greater fairness and equality of the protec- 
tion and provision in regard to the religious rights and religious instruction of 
children in the Canadian schools. In Ireland, in the 1,600 vested schools, while the 
Patron determines the kind of religious exercises with which the school shall daily 
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open and close, or whether there shall be any religious exercise, he is required to 
admit at a certain hour each week the clergyman, or his representative, of each of 
the religious persuasions of the pupils to give them religious instruction. But, as 
it is at one and the same hour that clergy of every religious persuasion are to be 
admitted to the school (See Regulations in Appendix D, pp. 223-225), and as the 
schoolhouses (except for the 28 Government Model Schools,) are in many cases 
buildings with a single room, it is out of the question for clergymen or their repre- 
sentatives of different religious persuasions to give instruction to the children of 
their respective churches at one and the same time in the same room. Thus this 
provision, though theoretically just and liberal, is practically inoperative, as may 
be seen by the evidence in Appendix D, except in the larger Schools of the Na- 
tional Board. And in regard to the non-vested schools, (which are in all respects 
upon the same footing as the vested schools, except receiving grants to build and 
repair the school-houses) the Patron not only determines what religious^ exercises 
shall be observed in the school, but what religious instruction shall be given, at any 
and at all hours, and who shall give, but does not permit any other religious ins- 
truction or religious instructor in the school than that he approves : so that the 
pupils of a different religious persuasion from the Patron have no other protection 
than the right of absenting themselves from any religious exercises or religious ins- 
truction in t,he school to which their parents object, and go elsewhere for religious 
instruction. This is the case in regard to nearly three-fourths of the so-called 
National Schools in Ireland. (See Appendix D, pp. 257-261.) But in Upper 
Canada, while the elected authorities of each school determine whether its daily 
duties shall commence and close with any religious exercises, and what those exer- 
cises shall be, and while the child of each religious persuasion is equally protected 
from being compelled to attend any religious exercise or religious instruction to 
which his parent or guardian objects, the pupils of each religious persuasion have 
the right to be instructed one hour in the week by the clergyman or his represen- 
tative of their own church, and that not all at one hour, but each at the same hour 
on a different day of the week, so that there will be but one religious instructor 
occupying the school room at the same time, and at an hour which will not inter- 
fere with the ordinary exercises of the school, but convenient for a clergyman or 
his representative to attend. Whether children are dependent upon this method 
and hour for receiving special religious instruction, or whether it is or will be used 
by clergymen of different religious persuasions for the purpose of specially instruct- 
ing the school children of their respective churches, all will admit the equal fairness 
and practical character of the provision, which applies equally to the whole of our 
8,731 common schools in Upper Canada, except the 100 R. C. separate schools. 

5. Another most important difference between the Irish and Canadian school 
systems, is the predominance in Ireland of the denominational over the non-deno- 
minational schools, while in Upper Canada all our 3,731 schools are non-denomina- 
tional except 100. From the statistical table furnished by the Senior Secretary of 
the National Board to the Select Committee of the House of Lords (See Appendix 
D., p. 284), it will be seen that the only non-denominational national schools in 
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Ireland as to managemoDt, are 28 Model Schools under the patronage of the Na-> 
tlonal Commissioners, and 48 Schools under the joint patronage of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, while the other 4,526 schools mentioned in the table are all under 
denominational patronage and control. Even the vested schools in Ireland, (with 
the exception of the 76 just mentioned) are as denominational in their patronage 
and management, as the non-vested schools. The only difference in their practical 
character is, that the Patron of the vested school (in consideration of his having 
built and repaired his school-house by aid of a Parliamentary grant,) is required to 
open his school-house one part of a day each week to clergymen or their represen* 
tatives of all the religious persuasions of which there are pupils in the school, in 
case of such clergymen or their representatives applying for admission, while the 
Patron of the non-vested school is not obliged to admit to his School any other than 
the religious teacher whom he approves (See Appendix D, pp. 255-261). It will 
be seen from the evidence of Mr. Secretary Cross and Mr. Resident Commissioner 
Macdonnell, (Appendix D, pp. 284-287) that united education (of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in the same schools,) scarcely exists in Ireland — that in this res- 
pect the National system has failed — that of the 4,602 national schools (so-called,) 
in 1854, clergymen of the Church of England were Patrons of 164, and laymen 
(chiefly landlords,) were Patrons of 452; that Presbyterian clergymen were Patrons 
of 494, and Presbyterian laymen of 193 ; that ** Dissenters" were Patrons of 33 ; 
that Roman Catholic priests were patrons of 2,800, and Roman Catholic laymen, 
(chiefly landlords,) were Patrons of 277. But, besides all these denominational 
schools, (though required to be called National), it will be seen, by referring to the 
evidence in Appendix D., pp. 281-284, that grants are made by the National 
Board to upwards of 100 convent and monastic schools. To introduce then the 
Irish National School system into Upper Canada, with a view of abolishing separate 
school education, would be like introducing the government of Russia or Austria to 
establish liberty. 

6. There is also a great difference in the comparative economy and success of 
the Irish and Canadian systems of National Education. The expense of the Edu- 
cation Office in Dublin is £15,636 sterling ;* the expense of the Education Office in 
Toronto is £3,513 currency.f The Parliamentary grant for all Common School 
purposes in Upper Canada the current year is £46,508, currency ; the Parliamen- 
tary grant for all Common School purposes in Ireland is £330,000 sterling, more 
than eight times the amount of that for Upper Canada. The National system of 
education in Ireland has been in operation twice as long as that in Upper Canada ; 
yet the number of national schools in Ireland are but 5,245, while in Upper Canada 
there are 3,731 national schools ; and the number of pupils in Upper Canada are 
272,000, while those in Ireland are 620,000. Thus, with one-eighth of the Par- 
liamentary aid given to the national school system in Ireland, and one-sixth of the 
population, nearly half as many pupils are taught, more than half as many schools 
are established, not to say any thing of the character of Canadian schoolhouses as 
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compared with those in Ireland. In Upper Canada more than four-fifihs of the 
school population are already in the national schools ; in Ireland, not one-third of 
the school population is yet in the national schools. 

7. There is also a great difference ia the comparative opposition which is made 
to the Irish and Canadian systems of National education. In Upper Canada, not a 
single religious persuasion but has expressed its tacit or avowed approval of our 
school system, except a portion of the clergy and a few of the laity of the Church 
of England,* and the clergy and some of the laity of the Church of Rome. That 
there are also individuals here and there up and down the Province opposed to it, 
from personal and other considerations, is perfectly natural ; but there has not been 
a single public meeting held, or even attempted to be held in all Upper Canada to 
condemn the school system ; nor has one of the 400 elected Municipal Councils done 
so. On the contrary, several of them have expressed themselves strongly in its 
favor, and it is notorious that the strength of the system consists in the deep and 
general feeling of the country in its behalf as a bulwark of liberty and as a simple 
and most powerful agency of general education and knowledge. But in Ireland, 
the system of national education would not exist a year, did it depend upon the 
support or voice of the Irish people themselves. Was a rate imposed in any county 
in Ireland for the support of national schools, such as is self-imposed in every mu-> 
nicipality in Upper Canada, there would be fearful commotion, if not open rebel- 
lion against it. The system of national education in Ireland is maintained there by 
the power as well as the money of the government of England. The granting and 
expenditure of £300,000 sterling a year for schools in such a country as Ireland 
without imposing a farthing of school tax upon it, and without receiving many sub- 
scriptions except those extracted from some landlords, and those given by Presby- 
terians in the North, and a few inhabitants of several towns, cannot but be accept- 
able to many, and be a great relief and do immense good in the country ; but 
notwithstanding all this, the opposition to the system of national education in Ire- 



* Since this Report was laid before the Legislature in July, two Synods of the [Church of England 
liaye been held — one in the Diocese of Toronto, the other in (ha Diocese of Huron. In both of these Sy- 
nods the iekool question was introduced ; and from both, after discussion, it was withdrawn. But at an 
at^ourned meeting of the Synod of Toronto, held at Kingston, the question was brought up again, when a 
resolution was pnssed recommending a memorial to the Legislature, praying that the School Law might be 
so amended as to authorize the reading of the Bible and teaching of the Ten Commandments and the 
Apostles' Creed in the Common Schools, and for permission to establish Cburch of England Separate 
Schools in each Citif and Town in Upper Canada — not in Tillages or townships. The General Regulations 
now authorize the reading the Bible and teaching of the Ten Commandments ; and the Apostles' Creed is 
taught in some of the schools. (See page 20.) This Creed is taught in the same words in the catechisms 
of the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, Presbyterian and Methodist Churches. Therefore, there can be no need 
on their account that it should be taught in the public school, especially to children of the Church of Eng- 
land, where it forms a part of each daily serrice ; and other religious persuasions might not wish it taught 
in that form to their children. It is also already in the power of the elected Board of Trustees, in each 
City or Town, to establish or recogniie as many separate schools of any denomination as they please. 
Whether this power should be inyested in eaoh religions persuasion as far as the cities And towns are con- 
cerned, is another question. But the resolution requesting this limited change in the law, waa not enter 
tamed by the Synod of the Diocese of Huron, when afterwardg brought before it 
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land is beyond auvthing that has been coDceived in this country. By referring ta 
the evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of LfOrds^ (See Appen- 
dix D., pp. 269-278) it will be seen that the Presbyterians have only acquiesced 
in the system on the concession to them of their eight demands for a denominational 
school system as it regards themselves. It will also be seen by the same evidence, 
(Appendix, pp. 264-269) that so general and so earnest is the opposition in 
the Church of England, that only about 150 out of upwards of 2,000 clergy support 
it, — that upwards of £40,000 sterling per annum is collected by subscriptions, some 
1,700 schools established and supported, and nearly one hundred thousand 
children taught — including, singular to say, a larger number of Roman Ca- 
tholic pupils than attend all the National Schools under Protestant Patrons 
and with Protestant pupils. The same evidence (Appendix pp. 278-281) 
shows the opposition of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy to the national system as 
such* — that the Pope has forbidden the establishment of any other than non- vested 
schools (see Appendix D, p. 279) ; that the Synod of Thurles has condemned the 
mixed schools {ibidy p. 280) ; that the Prelates of the Roman Catholic Church, not 
satisfied with even the advantages afforded the youth of their church by the pre- 
sent national system, but intent upon being recognized themselves as the only Pa- 
trons of their schools and the only parties to be conferred with and paid for the 
establishment of schools for the youth of their church, demand further concessions.f 

* This will be seeD by the foUowiDg extract from a Pastoral of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, issued in December, 1856. After some historical references, the Archbishop proceeds: 

" A characteristic mark of these common national schools is, that they recoguixe no ecclesiastical con- 
trol. The masters and mistresses are appointed and remoyed ; the books for the classes are selected ; the 
plan of instruction is laid down, solely by the authority of GoTemment Commissioners. If, therefore, the 
number of these schools be increased — if they be established in every town of Ireland — it is clear that th« 
education of our Catholic youth may at any time be removed, to a great extent, from the control of the 
Catholic clergy, and placed under the care of a GoTemment, acting through Commissioners, whom it can 
appoint and remove at its good pleasure, and who, even were they fairly selected at present, may, in pro- 
gress of time, be chosen from among the most active enemies of our religion. • • • • "VTe have written 
more at length on mixed education than we intended, firstly, because the establishment of model schools 
and their extension through the country, deserve our serious attention in connexion with that question, 
and, secondly, because reports are now generally in circulation to the effect that the Commission examining 
into the state of endowed schools in this country will recommend the application of the enormous funda 
which have come under their notice to the erection of mixed academies or higher classical schools in every 
county, with the view of uniting Protestant, Presbyterian and Catholic boys under the same roof, and 
smoothing away any religious differences that may exist between theoL If this project be realised we 
shall have mixed education in every shape among us — in the Queen's Colleges, in the model schools and in 
the county academies ; so that we shall be compelled to study and examine the tendencies of this system 
more particularly that at any previous period. « • * * From mixed education we can expect nothing but 
evil — we should not acquiesce in it or encourage it. It is highly dangerous to give over the instruction of 
Catholic children to a Protestant government; we are bound to oppose encroachment on this head.*' * • • 

" (Signed) f PAUL CULLEN, Archbishop, <fcc 

''Dublin, 1st December, 1866." 

f Note. — WhHe these pages are passing through the press, a Pastoral Address of the Roman Catholic 
Synod of Tuam has been reprinted in some of the Canadian newspapers. The following is the concluding 
paragraph of the Address, with the capitals, as published by the Roman Catholic press : 

Wk now FDRTHXR SOLVMNLT DIOLAEK that no STSTKM short op an UKQUAUriED 8EPARATR EDUCATIOll 
VOR OUR FLOCKS SHALL EVER BATISFT UB ; AND IN ORDER TO SUCOEED IN OBTAINING IT WITHOUT DELAY, WE RE- 
QUEST AGAIN OF OUR BELOVED PEOPLE TO USE ALL CONSTITUTIONAL MEANS IN PRESSING THEIR RIGHTFUL 0LAI1C8 
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These facts are so many warnings to us, while they are so many proofs of how 
much broader and firmer a basis our school system rests upon than that of Ireland, 
and how much feebler and more isolated is the opposition uttered against our system 
than that which is arrayed against the present national system in Ireland. The Par- 
liamentary grant of £300,000 sterling, per annum, is a sort of subsidy from Eng- 
land to Ireland, and, as administered by the Board of National Commissioners, 
wrves as a branch of the national police in Ireland, contributes to teach and occupy 
a large portion of the rising generation, while it helps to support and restrain 
many of the grown up population. But our school system exists not by subsidy 

ur sTx&T roBM or pktitiox and bxmonstbanck, on thi ootkrnubnt and legislaturk; nor ehall we be 
wtntiog in lending every aid in our power to them and their clergy in the furtherance of this complete 
liberty of education, so essential to the full discbarge of our episcopal duties, and to the complete freedom 
of the Catholic Church, f John, Archbishop of TuanL f George J. P. Browne, Bishop of Elphin. f Tho- 
mas Feeny, Bishop of Killala. f John Derry, Bishop of Clonfert. f Patrick Durcan, Bishop of Achonry 
f Patrick Fallon, Bishop of Kilmacduagh. f John MacEvilly, Bishop of Oolway. f Lawrence Gillooly. 
GkMdjutor Bishop of Elphia \ Thos. MacHale, D. D., Secretary. 
"* St Jarlath's, Tuam, Aug. 16, ISSS."* 

The fcllowiog are some of the editorial remarks of the Montreal Tnte Witneu and CcUholie Chronicle 
of the 17th September, accompanying the insertion of the Address above quoted : 

"'Address of thb Pbovimcial Synod of Tuam on thic Ibibh National System or Education.'— 
Nothing could have been more opportune for the friends of ' Freedom of Education,' than the appear, 
ance at the present juncture of the important and conclusive document whose title we have prefixed to this 
article, and some extracts firom which we subjoin. Important and conclusive we call it ; important because 
it relates to a subject — an assimilation of our Upper Canadian School system to the Irish National system— 
which has of late been somewhat warmly discussed amongst us ; and conclusive, because therein that system 
is finally and emphatically condemned, as utterly unsuited to the necessities of a Catholic population. 
What need have we of further enquiries as to the Irish National School system t It has been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting; by Archbishops and Bishops, it has been irrevocably condemned, in so far 
as it contemplates a ^common* or ^ mixed* system of schools for Catholics and Protestants; and having 
been thus fairly tried, and unequivocally condemned, we do trust that we shall hear no more of its impor- 
tation to Canada. • • • • Particularly would we direct our reader's attention to the concluding worda 
of their Lordship's Address ; wherein they distinctly lay down the rule that no mixed syttem of education— ' 
DO matter how modified, or by what precautions surrounded — will ever give satisfaction to Catholics. * * * 
Ab an indispensable feature of any system to which we will give in our adhesion, we insist upon the total 
separation in school, of our children from those of our Non-Catholic fellow-citizens ; and we will recognise 
no one as our friend, to no one will we give our support, who does not, at all hazards, maintain the ' tepa- 
rate,* as distinguished from the * common* or 'mixed* system of education. On this point there must b6 
no ambiguity of lauguage, no talk even of concession or compromise. No matter what terms may be 
offered, or what prospects of modifications in the existing school laws may be held out to tempt us to give 
our aupport to the candidate for Parliamentary or Ministerial honors — unless those terms and modificationa 
provide for the complete ieparation of Catholic and Non-Catholic schools, we reject them with disdain ; and 
look upon him who propounds them either as an open foe or as a traitor. Therefore it is right that we 
aboold insist first, and above all thmgs, on a clear and explicit declaration of his opinions upon this all im* 
portant point, from every candidate who comes before us to reqnest our votes. 

" It will be seen then, that no adaptation of the Irish National School system to Upper Canada, conld 
possibly give satisfaction to the Catholic minority. If in Ireland, where the Catholics are in the majority, 
that system works so badly as to have elicited from the Irish Hierarchy a formal condemnation a fortiori, 
how much more must it prove inadequate to the wants of the Catholics of Upper Canada, where the Pro- 
testant^ are in such overwhelming force t This simple fact is conclusive ; and we commend it, together 
with the subjoined extract from the Address above referred to, to the attentive consideration of those who 
are simple enough to deem that in an assimilation of oar Upper Oanadiao school system to that of Ireland 
ia to be found the solutioa of the great problem of the day." 
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from any other country ; it is the creation of our country itself, managed by as well 
as for the people themselves, and exhibits the life of nationality and freedom in 
the collective and discretionary action of each of its hundreds of civil and thousands 
of school municipalities. 



XXtV. CONCLUDIKO RSMARKS. 

1. There are many other points of difference between the systems of national 
education in Ireland and in Upper Canada, an examination of which would be equal- 
ly favorable to the Canadian system with some of those already noticed; but I will 
pursue the investigation no further than to remark, that a perusal of the Regulations 
of the Irish National Board (pp. 221-251) in connexion with the requirements of 
the Canadian School Acts, must satisfy any person that the notices, applications, and 
returns required in regard either to public or separate schools in Upper Canada, are 
few and simple in comparison with those required from Managers of the national 
schools in Ireland ; that even the supporters of separate schools in Upper Canada 
have much greater protection, power and facilities to establish and sustain their 
schools than are afforded by the Irish National system ; that the introduction of that 
system into Upper Canada would benefit no party, except in as far as it might be 
done by the introduction of numerous discordant elements into Canadian society, 
the shutting up of the greater part of our schools, and the abolition of the niunici* 
pa. and elective sehool rights of the people of the country. 

2. In past years I have occasionally referred to what was being done in Great 
Britain and Ireland for the promotion of popular education, but only to those 
proceedings and measures which would command respect, and could be com- 
mended to Canadian imitation. I have not, in any of my reports, made a com- 
parison or allusion to the disparagement of the systems which the Imperial 
Government and Parliament have considered best adapted, under existing cir- 
cumstances, for the promotion of popular education in Great Britain and Ireland. 
But when it is proposed to introduce either of those systems into Upper Canada, 
at the expense of our own, it becomes my duty to the people and institutions of 
my native country to show by the documents in Appendix D, and the remarks of 
the preceding pages, how much Upper Canada is in advance of both Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland in regard to a system of national education, and how much 
more they have to borrow from us than we to borrow from them in solving the 
great problem of educating a whole people, and of educating them, not as paupers 
or dependents upon others, but as self-relying citizens and freemen. 

3. The present system of national education in Upper Canada is the quiet, 
unostentatious, progressive work of twelve years ; and it has been so unexcep- 
tionably conceived and conducted, that it has received the unanimous support of 
successive Governments and Parliaments, and been voluntarily and nobly parti- 
cipated in by the people in every municipality of the country. The leading men 
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of different political parties have felt it to be too sacred and general an interest 
to be made the tool of party ambition, or the altar- victim of party combination. 
I trust that the same noble spirit of true patriotism will continue to prevail among 
the public men as well as people at large of all parties throughout Upper Canada. 
The preceding pages show how truly our system of national education has been 
based upon the fundamental rights of a free people, how it has become inter- 
woven with their thinkings, doings, dearest interests and municipal institutions 
from one end of Upper Canada to the other, and how it has developed itself with 
increasing power and success every successive year, until it already includes far 
more schools and pupils in proportion to the school population of the country than 
any other part of the British Empire. Should the people of Upper Canada and 
their Representatives think proper, after all, to destroy or abandon this national 
work of their own hands, they have doubtless the right to do so ; but no other 
band has the right, or should be suffered, to touch the ark which contains the 
magna charta of the best liberties of Upper Canada and the instruments of deve- 
loping those liberties into the highest civilization. 

I have the honor to be^ 

Your £xc£llencv^s 

Most obedient, humble Servant, 

E. RYER90N. 

Departmeitt of Public InsTructiobt for Upper Canada, 

Toronto, July, 1868. 
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OF Upper Canada, 1857. 
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IngerKoll 

Kemptville .. 
Napancc ... . 

Newcastle 

Oshawa 

Preston 

St. Mary's 

St. Thomas .. 
Smith's Palls 

Stratford 

Thorold 

Trenion 

Windsor 

Vienna 

York ville 



Total. 



36 16 
55 
28 16 

26 4 
34 6 
50 
49 1 
36 12 

31 6 

32 

34 15 
32 8 
43 2 

27 12 
42 18 
59 4 
36 
27 2 
32 8 

35 



32 

10 

5 

17 8 9 



6 10 6 

■•• ••• ••• 

■•■ ■•• •■• 

•■• ••• •«• 

••• ■■• ••• 

14 1 8 

20 2 2 

••• ••• t*a 

1 5 7 

3 15 



405 14 

200 

3<»0 

302 2 

340 

225 

225 7 

192 6 



31 6 

78 7 

.387 18 6 

1528 18 «' 

370 10 

170 

545 18 

160 

224 16 

404 3 
93 

201 14 6 



750 11 5! 110 3 8 



6467 3 1 



45 

370 16 "7 

42 18 

18 15 

183 6 9 

104 3 8 



764 14 



02 10 

5 11 3 

82 4 

106 (i 6 

39 8 11 

10 17 

24 5 10 

132 15 

24 17 6 

••• •>■ ••• 

113 8 9 

58 13 9 

IM "6 9 



• • • • ■■ 



26 16 



837 13 9 



3 
4 


6 

7 
9 

3 



4 

3 

5 

7 

5 



3 10 

232 19 2 

16 11 11 

15 11 11 

2174 10 5 



37 2 

1380 1 

110 17 

13 3 
107 13 
419 5 

24 8 
52 
73 2 
19 12 
29 19 



601 12 

1737 II 

45) 4 

441 

481 
^00 
31i 18 
270 14 



2 

19 

5 



3 

4 
3 
7 
7 
9 
2 
1 



183 17 10 



660 
65 
59 

678 



5 

7 




4 

3 

5 

18 



316 

467 
1591 
1671 

841 15 

690 14 
1027 15 

68') 17 

551 1 

1B7 14 11 
2401 4 11 



4 
7 
11 
7 
4 

6 
8 
3 



6168 15 11 



15099 1 10 



Grand Total... 
Total for 1X56 



32951 i:j 4'204l 15 10 
29?>6D 1 0HHJ7 



Inm;iKC ; 3082 12 4 

Decrtase 1 



974 15 10 



61954 1 0il46285 13 '^ 
54526 15 9! 135354 13 II 




10930 19 4 



37624 13 
34966 4 I 



2658 8 11 



• ■ • • • 



42746 5 2 
33138 7 10 

9607 17 4 



323604 1 7 
•:>«»23 2 7 



34681 19 



• • ••• 
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Part II.— Table A. — {Continued,) 



EXPENDITU RES. 



Paid 

Teachers' 

Salaries. 



Paid for Maps 

and 

Apparatus. 



£ 8. d. 

900 
86211 
880 12 



7 
S 



680 



614 4 

338 5 

278 2 

793 3 
436 
621 




5 



6 
2 
I 
5 





373 1 10 
228 6 
670 1 3 
660 7 6 
662 12 4 
330 11 10 
613 15 
634 li*i 
240 
893 13 
507 10 



11816 19 2 



262 1 

160 

149 11 8 

266 6 

626 13 6 



1465 2 



'413 10 11 

342 

187 

325 

203 16 

420 () 

280 9 8 

189 4 10 

117 16 2 

221 14 

276 13 8 

196 
349 6 
119 4 

323 6 8 

299 7 6 

262 10 

336 18 2 

112 10 

200 




9 



61Gt 7 4 



215057 16 
194920 16 9 



Paid for Sites 

and 

Repairs of 

School-House*. 



Paid for Rents 

and 

Repairs of 

School-houses. 



£ 8. d. 

••• ••• aaa 

70 

7 6 2 

83 9 

••• ••■ ••• 

75 15 6 
63 8 4 

2 10 8 

• •• ••• ■•• 

• •• ■•• ••• 

10 
18 16 6 



• • • •• • 



3 10 
8 



• • • ■ • 



2 10 
25 10 
19 10 



390 6 2 



£ 8. d. 



• • * • •• 



2077 5 I 

13 19 10 

• •• ■•• •■• 

••■ ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• 

890 18 

501 10 1 



681 5 

1879 17 6 

654 3 11 

7 12 5 

1308 6 3 

24 3 7 

••• ••■ ■■• 
•»• ••• ■•• 

1332 10 



9470 11 8 



10 1 10 

i n "i 



12 13 



64 9 6 
857 17 3 
257 10 

••• ••• ■•• 



1169 16 



6& 

20 

10 

?J5 17 6 



13 1 



• ■• ••■ ••• 

• •• ••• ••• 

28 3 4 

40 4 4 

••• •■• ■•• 

2 11 2 

7 10 



• •• ••• ••• 



19 7 

1290 

87 2 

6 6 2 

6 16 7 

512 7 11 



124 6 

1269 1 1 

16 16 1 

(^3 14 3 

401 10 

73 15 6 

1872 i'o 1 



221 7 4 



6093 10 4 



4349 6 8 
2440 5 6 



20136 19 3 



»• ••• ••• 



1909 2 



■• ••• ••• 



51(V72 6 5 
42807 9 1 



916-1 17 4 



• • • ■ • 



Paid for 

School Books, 

Stationery, 

Fuel, and 

other expenses. 



£ 8. d. 

90 9 6 
11 2 
77 10 
65 10 10 
3 15 -0 
17 



94 15 10 
40 
10 11 3 
60 6 

24 15 
2 10 

25 9 9 
81 3 8 

135 11 2 
28 10 
45 3 
79 9 



3 
3 





6 
3 



864 7 



10 13 1 

■•• •■■ ••• 

15 

3W 14 5 



64 7 6 



50 7 8 

22 10 

6 9 2 

3 6 

14 

2 7 11 

6 5 1 

13 » 7 

8 7 



• •• ••■ ••• 

15 6 , 

80 7 4 ' 

3 9' 



1»J 7 7 



■ a •• « 



225 14 1 



9401 13 4 
10190 16 6 



Total 

Expenditure 

for 

Common School i, 

1857. 



£ 8. 

245 14 

219 10 

25 3 

82 4 

64 11 



22 
87 

1394 



1 
4 

2 



56 11 

109 2 

»1 16 

12 17 

123 7 

146 13 

67 2 

25 11 

146 4 

49 14 

16 8 

44 4 

182 11 



d. 
1 
3 
6 
1 
3 



10 

9 
8 
2 

8 
6 

11 
8 
8 
6 

10 
5 



£ 8. d. 
1145 14 1 
3315 16 

938 4 

923 3 

624 6 

364 1 

392 8 
3160 12 
1083 1 

827 14 

437 18 6 

932 19 6 
2633 12 
1603 15 10 

629 17 2 
1702 9 9 

773 6 11 

816 1 11 

287 8 6 
2341 1 7 

789 8 



4 
3 
1 
7 
2 
7 
7 
1 
3 



8071 17 8 



17 9 10 

26 14 1 

94 9 8 

140 17 

147 13 U 

436 4 6 



26612 14 3 



290 1 8 
251 16 8 
1104 9 9 
688 12 
813 1 10 



3148 1 11 



54 6 2 
23 
79 3 
n 16 
146 14 
23 17 10 
8 8 8 
17 14 10 
52 4 4 



601 12 3 

1697 10 

319 12 4 

441 2 7 



58 18 
30 £ 
217 5 
27 9 3 
62 6 3 



19 7 8 

20 IS 
14 9 11 

21 11 6 



951 14 10 



22258 9 6 I 303039 10 10 
19162 2 11 i 269527 10 9 



Balances. 



£ 8. d. 

296 8 8 



72 2 1 

66 9 

106 19 9 

.341 19 7 

5.33 14 9 

936 1 4 

307 16 9 

56 19 6 



■ • • • •■ 



364 11 5 

8 14 I 

77 11 1 

44 6 1 

171 4 8 

201 5 I 

73 9 11 

200 18 11 



3859 2 11 



68 12 7 
16 18 7 



45 19 11 



131 11 1 



357 6 3 


800 5 9 


291 6 3 


226 6 9 


183 10 1 


225 1 


458 18 3 


1484 3 7 


504 14 7 


204 9 11 


466 3 


954 16 8 


680 17 8 


431 11 8 


143 7 6 


2094 1 7 


12656 13 11 



••• ••• •■• 

40 1 4 

130 11 11 

••• •■• •■• 

124 13 4 

22 n a 

44 8 4 
7 
8 
6 



91 
8 
107 8 



9 
4 
4 
4 

5 

224 13 9 
72 18 10 



977 
137 



4 
6 



119 9 7 

24 7 6 

317 3 4 



2442 7 11 



795 3 2 



3096 6 6 



.S3512 1 



20564 10 9 
19.)94 11 10 



1169 18 11 



• • • • • • 
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Part II-^Table C. 



The Goumon School* 
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N Ilorton, J, F; R. Ea«:j. P. ^' ' 

Her. E. Patterson; Re». D. HcPhenon i S.Wauih. 
MJ>.,- A.MQnteltb,J.P.i W. P, McCullough! 
JP.; J. Hyde, W. Ratti A. Mi:GregoVrj: 
Former ocrtiflcito tignsd by Bisbop 



1812, and Uugfat hi the Dounty of Lanark 

Commenced la 1811. Was a (eachar 38 lean ; 11 ymraln 

Scotlimd. M in Lancaaler, and « months In Williams- 
town, U. C. 
Commenced in 1S!8> Taught In Laedtand SKntille for 

[J] hrniiii, occasioned by dou application, 

blmunflt to continue. 
" and laughc Id Frtnce Bdirard and 



Bl«wart. 

Kit. If . Harris ; A. Munro. M.D. : J. Kobertfon, 
J-P-; J. McDonald, J. P.; T. McCatTry, J, P.i 

RsT. i. HcKansiej Bai. D. MePfaerwm ,- Re*. I. 
McLaurIn; A. Seattle, M.D,; K. B. McDonald, 

«v. W, Bmart ,■ B, E. Church, H J>. ; W. Garrey; 
J.How>id,J. P.:U.Bead.7.P. 

F. Onm. MJ). I R FnnUin, J. P.; J. Betlea, 3. P. 
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Part H.—TB.'ble O.— (Continued.) 



The Svperamndated, or Tout-our 



No. 


Nime. 


BcUsUmiFiith. 


Birth. 


B«s1denM. 


ttiachlng. 


58 


i 


enl^P- 


PeiuiMia; 


S3 


John MfKmile.. 
PltrlckB.!n»on. 

PmncliFoMer „ 


SSSSX; 


Scotland ... 
Ireland 


Uncuter... 


Age ft laflnnit]' 
A|;AInIlrmiS 


fls 


m 


C 1. d. 


e Li. 


M 


Ch.Bngland ,. 


Bnglud ... 


Chijipia- 


Ago A inflrailj 


78 


18 




TIT U 


M 


Don^aHcDoiuHi 


Hom-CmthoUB,- 


Bootland ... 


Lochlsl ...... 


ige*Inllnnllr 


Tl 


« 




GI8 ft 


irr 




Ch. EoKliuid .. 


Ireland 






W 


„ 






IB 


Junea Bronim .. 


Bom.CMbolio.. 


Inland 




AgeAlnflnidt, 


n 


»> 




18 B S 


m 


Tb08. Hucl»n 


Ch-Enetaad ... 


England ,. 


Martham... 


BeeAbnrect ... 


« 


m 




ilOS 


M, 


Wm. H HynM ... 




Inland 


BrockrUlo . 


Age A DeblUtj. 


s. 


M 




U.T fl 


u 


J«no Jolinston .. 


CU. Englud ... 


Ireland 


Thorold 


SeeAbitrHt ... 


M 


« 




»S. 


u 


W.E.Tho™hffl... 


Ch.B.igUnd ... 


Ireland 


Kitlei 


ScoAbrtraot ... 


ro 


a 




Sit a 


« 


Wm. trlno 


Oh.BngUnd ... 


Ireland 


Klnpiton ... 


Age h Indnnity 


7B 


m 




TIS 1 


2 


Joliii Fletcher 


PrapbyterHin ... 


S«)lland ... 


Tllbut7 B... 


SeeAbttrut ... 


" 


IS 






« 


John B. Bmoni .. 


Ch. Englud ... 


U.Cuada. 


E™tt 


SeeAhrtract ... 


01 


«7 




11 1« s 


« 


John Nowlui 


Ch. Euclcnd ... 


Ireland 


MonWguo... 


AB8 i InllTOilty 


M 


U 




10 10 D 


<s 


W. P. HuWon 


PrB<bjti!ri«n .„ 


Ireland 


Mountain... 


Age k loBrmitj 


ra 


U 




10 1 S 


w 


Oeoisa Oafsoldi. 


Bam.CmthoUo... 


-^ 


Oaniden B.. 


igeklnBrmHf 


flU 


m 




la > 4 


» 


Tkmi. 


















« 


Wm.SI«rtla 




Ireland 


OriWd 


AgnAInfiimHT 


« 


1* 




a 1 • 


u 


J h Blak 








Age A Inflnnily 
AgoAInflrauty 


TS 


m 




6 11 3 


Mlchwl Kom 


BouLOktholIe... 


Ireland 


Klngaton ... 




M 


Al„. Mtllor 




Bcotlaod ... 


Wollbrd ... 


Arb a InBrmlty 


71 


m 




1! a 4 


M 


John Donald 


PreshjleriM ... 


Bootlaad ... 


Dalhourie.. 


BeeAbitnct .,. 


118 


m 




8ie t 


BS 


An^i McDonell 


Rom.Ci,tholio... 


Scotland ... 


Kenjon ... 


Ago A Inflrml^ 


sa 


sa 




1*13 1 


ST 


JimesForde 


Ch.EngUnd ... 


IrcUnd 


Elmiley N 


SeeAhilnct ... 


M 


Ifl 




T 


sa 


John Liyiiinlon 


Presbjterian ... 


Bootlaad ... 


Dalhouile... 


Age A InSrmlM' 


M 


ast 




11 J a 


B!. 


Gilbert McAuhiy. 


Ch. Scotland ... 


Scotland ... 


Sdunldale... 


AgeAInfirmilff 


7! 


IB 




TIT 


BD 


SidHinaibKin ,. 


Ch, England .. 


Ireland 


Eniilj 


Ago A Inflnnltj 


TS 


IB 




a a s 


«1 


Wm.Begs 




Scotland ... 


Goderloh ... 


Age at iDfirmitf 


63 


IT 




T S ft 


6E 


John Br»djBJ 


EpiKopaltaQ .- 


IreUnd 




AgeAInflrmitj 


78 


m 




8 10 


£3 


Don»ldMoDou(nl 


NotstaW 


Bootlaad ... 


Lochiel 


Bee Abrtracl ... 


67 


'* 


IB 10 
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CoHMON School Teacheks. 



Part II.— Table O. — (_CoHtiinied.) 



AbttnctorOiue. 



■•uiiht 3 v«n In Lower C»n»d» isd 171 lii Gleng»rrj. 
oDimi'nonl in 1810. sua continued IcBchiniin Btormonl 
ODdPrescoU rorSOytsui. CcmiedialBtS. 

Commenwd in l^t, and oontlnued teaching in tbeGort 



T. J. G. 



>T certlH. 
lea D7 Buriop HCnctiuu 
J.P.; 0. UcDunald, X.D.; i-Uar- 

UcHUUn. 

Lfndiv : Rev. B, B. Pleuj aci. J. 



60 ;rear« ; Si jtm In OlengMiy, Prince 



k>inn>t'n«d In 1S3S. and taught in the Coant; of Torli 
for IMjeafa- C»inl in ISlll, **™ia and general de- 
bility hailns rbrced hint to desiit. 

'Dnimen«d in 1818, and taught in (be Count; ot Leeda. 



nmrnccd In nts. and taught 
Sight Mt imperfect that hn rsnn 

Wualeacherlbr'BSyt 



Commenwd In 



IJl in Tpper Canada. 
Taught 



Id and 1 



...... and Kent. Is afflicted with hip joint diwaie, 

quite unable U) do duty. 

lenced In ISn. Uaa Uuitht in the Conndei of 

ntenac Olennrrr PrsacDtt and Kaawll. IsaOlct- 
— .rith general dabultj and partial paraljiiB. 
ComniBnced ia IBIS. Taoght IB ;eai ■ In Newfbuudtand 
andUyeanln luiark and Carleion. 
omiienced In lUX. Taught Iti Mountain and South 
Gowet 13 yean. 

smmenced in IBIS, and taaght tS) jaun In Brockrille. 
L«Diiox and Addlugtou, Jto, 



ommenced in 1817 In Noia Scotia. Taught In QrenTllle 

onimeni^ed lane. Taught at jean in Ireland, and IS in 

ommencedin Ireland in 1814, and taught U^ jrus in 
yronlenac. 

omDienred in 180S. Taiiiht SH jean In Scotland and 

£S) In Idnark, Leeds and Rrenvlllo. 
IWught in Dalhouale- Chronic InflamntaUon of the liter 

obliiedhlm todniit. 
ConiiDeDred in IkoUand ia lBl*.uid taught In Glengarrjr, 

U.C.,SSi;ean. 

jDiinencedlnlB£7,aDdeeaiFdl«S0. Taught In lAoark 

and Frontenac IS jean. Defective eyesight compelled 

him Id duiat. 
ConiaiencedlnSeotlandlnmD. Taught School No. 8, 

Dalhouale. tt\ yean. 

I In Dpper Canada, 



Hania; W. H. Broiiae, M. D.^ J. J. ^lachlock, 
M. 0. ; J. Baiii. M. !>.; H. L. Cook. U. D.; J. 
W. Rose, M. P.; J. 4 Q. A E.Brouae, J P.'.; W. 
Bell, J. P-; P.Carman. 
Eev. J. J. Chiiholm, D, D. i Ebt. i. Bourke; Her. 
J.M.Roecri Bev. K. BardlnE i W.CIuiton, j. 
P., P. S. Sulliran, J. P.j_W. T. Boate : B. McDon- 
ell.E. Bumham> T. Haj; B. S.Cory, M. D. 
ev. J. 0. ArmitronK^ Ret. U. B.Blako; EL Pleel, 
M.D.i Q. Pciton. 



.Dowllng,J.P.i W.Buell; G. Malloch. 
f t, T. B. Fuller.D. D ,■ G.Kcefcr, J. P.: R, Iron- 
aide. M,D iDr.H-aaUyjJ.KeofcfiD-D'ETe- 



Marks. J. P. 1 G. Butledge. 
:ev.J. Fraarrt I. B. Bobertaon. X..D.; A. Uiv 
Orc^ri J. CouEta. 

P. Codd, H.D.; J. Stewart; J. Ke^a i J. Conw^, 



P.; Ret. 

«v. J. An 

BeT.P.'shlrleji F. 



ily. J. P 
CoiT. H.D.! R.McLeu, 



F. V, CoiT. 
i-L. I'.-.u. ntniiin.H. P.i J. EteTeuHin, J. i-.i i. 
Miller, J. P.I D. C. Smith, J. P.i if. Wbelio, 



a._S. Henderaoni 

iHcate by Atchdeaofiu Sluart- 

: B. R. Church, K.D.; Rev. E. 

_. i.Whltmarahj 0. McEircn, P.M. 

Rer.J. B.Dimnni A-Uonnt, BLD.i J.S.Nlohol, 



M-D. 



J.Slmpion,H. 
Harris'; J. A. Neilion. ; 



). I A. Chin 
[.D.i J. Tonus. 



Commenced In Swtland ii 
'"is- Taurht in Peel auuctiuit-wifl jean 

menced in treUud In tBiT.and in Vpprr Canada in 

W. TtnghttBT^n In Durham and Peterhoro'. 

raeneed In BcotWdlDlBIS.wherc he taught myears. 

immenced in Upper Canada in 1S37, and taught 

hoalluGodeHchlTyrara. 

Bieiiced in lUO, and taught HI y«n in the County 
.. Preicolt. 
Commenced In Scotlaud In 1S17, and U.C. 1839. Taught 



;cT, M. Harriii J.S.Niohol. M.D.; Rct. J. B. 

Duncan; J. A. Toung ; J. A. Murdoch i A. Mo- 

Inneit H.McL«ani A. McDonald. 
iet. B, B. Ardigh ,■ Judge Gowan ; Rer. J. Gray; 

H.A.Cllfford,' Cl.Lo'inti A-Paaa 
lev. W. Hooper; T. Eaj.M.D.; fi. tngnmi ,• 

ler. A. McKid; Dr. Cole: G. EUlott.J.F.u 
othen. 

«l. J. Kearuet, I. P. ; D. O'Neill \1. Hagv. J.f 
T. U. Johnson, J. P. 



Part II.— Table O.— (Con<in««f.) 



The Supe rank dated, ok Worn-out 



Ho. 


HUDC 


BiliRloninilth 


Countr, 

Birth. 


"ir 


diMoiitlnuing 
tcmchliig. 


P 


R 


SiibKrip. 
tloni. 


Piuloiu. 


U 


Hflnrj8t,I,0Ber.. 


Cli. Bnntand „ 


Iretand 


Adcliide .. 


Me * loflrmitj 


7! 


ti 


e 1, d. 


£ ■. d. 


u 


Bvbt Tbamimii 


ai.ScotUnd .. 


ScotUnd .. 


Comnl .. 


inAbitnct ... 


« 


Id 




8»0 


w 


JohmtoQ Nril»n 




Irelud 


D™....d 


QsDEraldoUlltj 


*0 


IS 




4 10 


ea 


P»lrick MeK« ... 


Bom. CtlfaoUc . 


IreUnd 


OMubnick 


Ago * Inflmltjf 


6t 


17 


I U 


7 a . 


•6B 


JohnBfennm ... 


Ch. Enslind ... 


Irolind 


Wolford .. 


Uorncu and 


to 


m 


1 


10 1« 4 


JO 


Man^rot jKwp . 


Ch.EngUmd ... 


IrtUnd 


Eimrtsy 


Lm^ofilgiiband 
hiarlng. 


OS 


ie 


1 


7 


" 


ThBLWhiM 


uiuU 


EnRl»id ... 


H»wkBih'rj 


67 


tal 


1 


10 7 10 


n 


JMhuaWebrtar.. 


Uethodin 


C. EUtct ... 


Brighton ... 


Apt Ic Infirmity 


83 


Si 


1 


Oil « 


7S 


Nqtokii HoUod 




Scottood ... 


I«»'^' 


ige 4 InBrtnit» 


« 


^t 


1 n 


7 


T* 


BuuuelP.StilH... 


Mcthodiil 


V. BUlus ... 




,*geAIiinroiilJ 


73 


■a 


1 


17 1ft 




M. KbeboMUgh . 


Ch.Eagl«.d ... 


Ircbind 




Age A Inflrmil]' 


1' 


31 


1 O 


lau 1 


77 


Areh'a Cimpbcll 


PrabjtETitn -.. 


ScotUnd .. 


b"™h.™" 
ELiubetta. 


Age A laflrmll]; 


•;* 


7 


1 D 


3 1 3 










SeeAbitract ... 
»«Ab>tnc:l ... 


S7 


in 


: « 




7> 


Wm. Gl»sford 


■ff. Melhwiisi.., 


Cui>d> 




fln 












M 


!S 


1 


10 18 9 


St 




T. UMbodlM.. 


CitMd* 


CmdML.... 




iS 


«) 




.,,, 


8. 


John Vert 




SootUnd .. 


Albion 


SceAbitTKl .. 


« 


211 






BJ 


Wn. B^ason 


Becond 4d»fn 


Scotland ,. 


Dunwich .. 


BMibrtnwt .. 


«o 


a 






W 


Wm. KeETDs 


Ch. EngUnd .. 


Inlud 


Augiata ., 


AgeAIoarmltj 


M 


S9 




..... 


M 


D. HcKoniio 




Scotluid .. 


Weitmiiu'r 


Dl«M«iL«ng. 


M 


Kl 


1 


su . 


ae 


J«mE>I*r" 


Cb.Sco(UDd .. 


Seotknd .. 


Goderioli ., 


BeeAbstnct .. 


to 


ir 


I 


• ■ • 


w 


John Heilj 


Mpthndltl 


BcotUnd .. 


Harwich .. 


iBBAlnnriBily 


98 


i« 10 1 


1. 7 . 


88 


B«toi MoB« .. 


CtScottond .. 


BeoUand .. 


ChurlotUD- 
biu^h. 


SMAbitnct .. 


81 


£0.100 


... 


M 


WBi,C.mpbt11 .. 


W. Msthodiit.. 


IreUnd 


M»r7.bBrgh 


AgoATnfinnily 


78 


" 10 


.! . . 


» 


J. CurnthcTB 


U. Proibjtcrlm 


Scottand .. 


aiJ.oflU. 


AeeAIonnnitj 


72 


2. 


100 




SI 


AlQT.Cow»n 






Hili« 


AgoAInflrmlH 


M 


S7 


1 D 


1.1. . , 


9! 


EmiljCozm. 


Kom.OiillioUo,. 


r.CuiBda. 


To"DOf 




03 


S7 


1 


1... . 


S3 


Wm. DcnnoM , 


Ch.Eti«Usd ... 


Ireliad 


PortUad ... 


SeoAbilnct ... 


11 


U 


1 a 


Gis a 


M 


JuB-Durick ... 


Ch.BDKUiid ... 


IreUnd 


Ptnelon 


AgoAbfirmltj 


a 


30 


1 00 


11 1 . 


OS 


Bugh Bif^ 


Bom.CathoUa... 


Irelwd 


Sep«B....„ 


AgeAlnBnnlt; 


3» 


131 


I 


a m 



Common School Teachers. 



Part II.— Table O.— (Contfnwerf.) 



iDinmeiiced tn IrcliQd IBIS. Hid inU.C.I§3' 
In WelUnd. MlddlFHi.Uornniill, Uniiumoud 
yllle ei jm™. AOlJcled with psnljiU. 

lommciired ln1S31.mtid luwhc liriOjttn !n 



■T.Cre^Q: U. nHi>on,M.D.! Rer.A-Mortl- 

isr; J. B. tlEmtlu'i W. Ellloll;! W. UUler^S. A. 



rliuid In IMS. and in TI. C.1SS8. Tsught 
Count jr 



uiirk, LvL-d! 
Igas, uid hu tBoglit a jean 



fund ceupCI in IBM. Hutuutht Id 

alliind Killer. Ill yo-^- 

I. and hu Uiutbt fu HivlEinbury m 



Oev. A. Uaini 

■■ , At, Ac 

" ■ HviW.H-Wsenor, 

, -P.; D.'hliholm, J 

J. P.[O.Pilgh.J.P., lw,.4t 
lev. J. H. Andrew! , B. O. I 

Soper.J.P.i tt. W. Ff reiuoi 
Lev.M. HBTiiiJ.A-IcUUon. 



U.D.>Bcv.J.Pad. 



in IBOT andcnued In 



C<iiomenr«d in Uc1>wi 



n Mtddif 
i!d 111 1917 inq ceuwa m 
id AddinKton II jait. 



I coued 1831. Tmugtit 
ISSII. Taught Id Pren- 



I Dlheni. 



Blijab On^ 
M. D.i DP. 



[>i tauplit c; ycsTi. SD ;«n in Lower Canada, and 7 

III V. C. undor appointlDcnC aF Hir J. Cralft 
lu tausht 13 Team In tho CounliM of Lenli and Oren- 

illle. Paralycli nrthe bladder IncapacitatH him. 
lu been a teachsr t* yan. Uai Uught IK) inra In 

Townihlpi CharloLtanbnrgh, Cornwall, Olouceiter, 

Stprva and MonUgite. !■ vpiltptic. 
ainmanoed teaehin^ in ISIS, nasrd in 1840. Taiurbt £5 

yatn in Cminllca of Northumberland, Prlacs Bdward 

Fiiiitht school in tha Townsbip of Hanibari^b ts yean 
and In Camdon Eiac A yearn. Han nip }omt disease 

Dmoienoedln Scarboroiutb in 1834, and (annht in Y 
Ontario and Pool £lt years. Lungs mucli diKIivi 



Yognuns, H. D.i B. Clark,' J. P. { "u. Pali 

ev.' T. HuPhemn 1 1. Grant, U. D. ; Vf. Mma^ 
J. P. J Col. Marehandj J. Uelarraw, Mayor, tZ 
a. EdmouioD, U. D.; Bev. W. Smart; W. BlnalL 

J. Grant, M. D. ; G. Archibald i £gv. T. Wardrope I 
I.O.Povi 



omncnced in 1»S3. and hai uuicht 17 yean in Salin«( 
and BombrH, aud Cuuntiea Huron a.id Bruoe. " 
chronlo rbeuniatlnm. 
Commsnced In mil, and baa Uught M yean in Q 
'" Leeds, Fronlcnau and Dondaa. 

need in l<jai,and liai tautht ail yean in IhsTu 
lorLancaalerandCharlotlcnburgh- Ua«ohr 



CommcDCMl in AdolphuitOHO, V.C., liSlS. Taught iT 

uoimcnced lu (;omHaM, IT. C.,18e7. Taught continu. 
outlyllll AiivUbl, ISU. when her dereotive eyaiglil 

ommsiiccd in Ireland, 1814, aud In IT. C- (Mi. anil 
UuRbi 1111 N'orember, IMS. Uai been a tauher «! 
yean. Deafueai anddubdity. 

uiDn]eD»d in Townihip of Lanadowns in isat, and 
UukMSD yean till IBM, taafflicted with Irreduciblt 

ummenced in Ireland IBM, In U. C. I&97. Tauiht 16 
yean Inlrelaud, Ifl in Lower Canada. IS in Uppe: 
Canada, and i> now quiio worn out. 



































a 


l™,SupC.,..H 




Trmt« 


.U^ior 










« 


Dftirglng, M.D 




Kou,ai. 


It- *. 


'BSr-ni™, 0. Southw 






















If. Campbell; J. 



V. W. Howaid. M. U.; ILP. Wuhburn i ' 

Sheffield ■ H n,™„ 
l%arle> H 

.M.'DonaidTii/F. " 
Eer. W.UcPadden; 
M.D.. P.Ona.. 1 
J. Ellli, 



tUr. 0. Poole ; Uey. O. A. Hay ; E. HeDonatd. H 
1-! A. Blai-kwell. H. U;^. UoLehO; I. 
iing.e: J. McDonald. J. P., Ac 
i.E B-^iiTSi a. Yatci.M.D,; J.W.Cooper. 
,.8.i R.V. Itsndinoui O.C. lohn«)a,L.ai 
.Strarban. L.S-iO. Butledp\L.S„Ao. 



Graham 1 1>, Brown, Ac 
J.,. H. a. MIronir, U. D. ; Ker. D. Dindinind i ]. 
D.I J.Ooi; J-Jaynli A. Warkmi 
J. Bitan. H' P. I John Sup) 



. PinlMiyi J. 
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Pakt II.— Table 0.~~(C(mtinved.) 



The SuperamnV' 



Mo. 


Nuni. 


BdliriooiFaltb 


Bi^ 


Uljf.) 


'S- 


u 


Is 


^ll^i^ 1 FntloM. 


M 


Teller Hitk 


Cfa. Bngluid ... 


B.Rlll>d ... 


Richmond, 


i«e4Windn«ii 


69 


IS 


C ■. d. £ ■. d. 
1 1 lOU • 


tn 




Ch. Engtond ... 


IrolMd 


Bimiler M. 


ifik InDrmlQ 


W 


a 


1 t : 111 • 


X 


J. B. EtdeaMi; ... 


Ch. Bn^ind ... 


IreUnd 


Trmilgu-... 


Ag>« InBnnilj 


M 


u 


1 


10 10 


f» 




Ch. Enelud ... 


Bngtod ... 


a«ndwih 


igellnBnnJtj 
Ageftlnflmiily 
igeJInnmlljr 


m 


iri 




10 10 






Innlafll 


-. 


m 






m 


Wm. Leonud 


cipit 
Ch.Bi>«l>Dd .. 


IreUnd 


7. 




.u. 




l*od 


F. Pre.bj««rtu) 


Bcotllnd ... 


Cbu'lotten- 
burgh. 


SMAbrtrKt ... 


« 


" 












108 


Tho». MordM 


Oh-BngUnd ... 


BnglMd -,. 


BriDtford... 


A^e k Infirmitf 


71 


IB 




8 B J 


1« 


Bunud Petcnon. 


^thSSS"*" 


n.cu»ii>. 




So.Ab.tr»t... 


K 


n 




7 1 9 


1« 


Bmj.Spm»biiiT,.. 


Ch.Bii|tluid ... 


Bngluid ... 


Oosfleld 


Age k InBrmlly 


es 


m 




ait a 






W.Methodist... 




Un«ur... 
Un«lmn.B 


AgoAlnBpmitj 
SceAbMmrt ... 










.07 


Dinlcl Wing 


V-OtKMd*. 


M 




1X7. 


108 


Wm, Tajlor 


Ch.Engluid ... 


V. Canid* . 


Hiripou ... 


Age A Inflrmitj 


n 


n 




IS 11 a 


10» 


Wa,. K»u« 


Ch-Eogtand ,„ 


Irtliad 


fitoblcoko... 


Age * Infltmltj 


n 


96 


I 


ISIB 


110 


Mi.tl. Ueimjiu ... 


Ch.8(!0UHld .. 


IrelHid 


ffinScsler 


Ag«».InnrmH)r 


eo 


£1 




10 1 s 


ill 


HichKl O'Kaiw... 


Roiii.CUboIic... 


IrrOuid 


Age A lannnlt; 


M 


aot 


1 


sie 5 


1U 




Ch.Engluid ... 


D.C«n»d». 


Louth 


iThronic Brou- 
Age'unflnnlty 


M 


24 




10 10 


lis 


NdlMtKlnnon... 




BcotUnd ... 


Murrv 


66 


n 




» » ■ 


114 


Ala.Jeokiiu 


Ch. Englud .. 


Imknd 


Whitbr..,.. 


AgellnflnnilT 


«S 


18 




7 IT e 


1,5 


lull. Kennedj .. 


Cb.Scstlmnd .. 


S»ii™i 


Chirlotten- 
bur^h. 


Se«Ab>trKt ... 


« 


12 




oil « 


11« 


Heurr Llvrtlcy .. 


Fntatut 


BnglMid 


Woodhoiue 


.tge k InarmiU 


n 


El 


IS 6 


ffilT • 




Willlaai UUlir „ 




L.Cuad> 


Leeds 


Ago k Innnoity 


Til 


J 













lis 


Robert B«HiB „ 


PTMhytCTtan .. 


B«t!»nd 


Pelhun 


Agf k tuBrmilj 


OS 


»t 


U 


14 1110 


111 


JohnL.Bira« .. 


Cb.Sootluid .. 


Sootlud 


BrHitftird.. 


Afto k Inflrmlly 


61 


15 


»aio 


41 S > 


UD 


wmiwnCom .. 


Cb.EngUiid -. 


Br.gl>nd 


D«hj 


Ago * InBrmitj 


67 


17 


IS 10 D 


Mia 9 


m 


MariBnne Bd- 


Ch.BiigU(id .. 


InUnd .. 


Goulbonm 


3e« AbitiKt ... 


M 


10 


11 


so 


m 




Eom.C»UioUp.. 


Inluld.. 


Dnira 


^KftloDmll; 


6t 


a 


«»« 


S4 10 


i» 


JlfflM Guthrie .. 




ScolUnd 


D«ril'« 


^AInDrml0 


66 


>. 


1.0 


11 


ti« 


MiU.Huicloock... 


Ch. Gnglmnd .. 


iKlud ., 


Bmlljr 


Ago A Inflrmitj 


70 


n 


» 


«06 


i« 




Ch. Rngimd ... 


Ei«l>i>d 


Nep™. 


A8>AIollnnllj 


64 


IV 


MOO 


18 10 



* Hgl nii-^iMM Dotevopltad vllh b 
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Common Sohool Tbacheks. 



Part II.— Table O.— <CMitMi«f.) 



AbttmA (4Ctae. 



OanraaiKKd In TndsriokBburgh In I! 



TI.O. e 

'Ommniced In Bttbunt, n.C.,18Hl,>ni] hu Uughti 
jnn (n BUhant, Elmili:; knd etierbrooke. 

Commenced fnTmftlKU'J.HSl. Tuight In Tnflklfnr, En- 
qnwn^vid TarontoStjpivfl. In trbnblud wiEh chronir 

1S31. CcMed December, 18611. 



Commenoedin IreliuidlSM. Taucht In Lowar OuAdL 
■ -ran. uidlS jmn tnU.C.In Tork.OnSuio Mid 
..._jOOern>ni IBti. 

Comnionced in Chirlottwibnrgb 1881- Tingbt IT ymn 
In Glpnnrr? and fitonnont. C«8«l tS5t- Constipa- 
tion MwllwnBMru incniwrit-'- ■•'— 
onunflnred In Enjtluid If 
l^ught In Branttbrd uid 
cawdlSU. 

Commeniwdin KitleylHiS; tinghtIT jfantai oeued 
. IiBtHlctcd Hltb paliy. 



*y,P.Sh!rl8ji T.ChwnborUIn, M.D.j J.Ban- 

•on, J.P.f R. EBon. J. P,; L. 8h»rn.4fl. 
:«». J. B. Woirelli J. 8. Niohol, M. D,; It. 

HmtIb; }. A. Murdot-b: M. HcConnlakj A. 

Bain : H. Fiibor : 1. Bndford. «o. 
ai. W. WiUoiwhbj-i 0. O.ConnBoUi J.Bun- 

htrt, M. D. 1 D, Fma. L. 8- *o. 

flT.T.EUiott: !UT.B.H.DB«.r;A.I 



Kpt. W, B. DarllnKi A.PliB, H.D.; P. a DlUoD, 
H. A. 1 Rer. J. Fletoher. L. S, i T. Drary : A. 
Qafilkr, Ac. 

>Y.n. TJrqnhut: J. Ormnt. W.D.: A.Vrtaer; 
W, N. Pr»ier, L. S.j N. Eutmu, L. B.; J. 



l-Di«br.SI.D.!V 

llsner; jH.Pi1(sA> 



IMIln 



inU.C.If 



. TmnghttlU 



Be*, t. Tramifne i Ber. J. W. G«nnmn i B«t. D. 

WIJ(ou : B, a. Cbiirch. M. D, : J. A. Brown. I..9, 

.Kins.L.S-: a.C«taswnrth.HJ).: T.UulftU; 



. Health much dlHrdared. 






daq; lHi4. and C«saed3l> 



ammeDced In Ixmth. ISU, and ee 



._.idl8ao.mndinU.C-lSM,BndUn«ht 

in Count; of Olengwr; till December, ISU, ejcept two 

!._.„.. I. ,«.» .-J din Clinton 1850. 

tpnburgh, ISIS, and 



enocd hi Go™ oT Toronto, 188S, ceised Slit Doer, 

flnoed In Scotland. 1S20, and V.C 1S33. and tanih' 
9, CbarloCtenbnrieb, ti ;ear^ oeaaed gth December 

lacapaiHtated b.T rheuniMliia. debility, ii-. 

CommeDDsd In KalelRli, 1S34, and taugbl tlU tsnd Sept. 

I8M. ceased at Kafaihun. 
Oomoienced In ( 



H. P.Wiuhbiirn. L. S.i T. ShetH^ld, J.P., W.TT, 
Howard. M. D. ; T. Hejrnoldi, U. b. , P. Sctao- 
lleld, M. D.. Ac 
ames HcPheraoo, J. P.; U. T. Noble, M. D. 

«T.T.Oreeni W. Oiunbl^ J. P. ,- J, Thombnni, 

M. D.. J.G. 8t.!Ten»>n,J. P.; 6. Chejne. L.& ; 

Her. J.Port«aus.L.S.; D. Lnwbi.J. P,. Ao. 
..Sf. P.HiiVlaari J, Onot, M. D. i AnnuHcDan. 

ell. Bant. : JamM Prlngle, et at. 
Rer. W. LochMd! He*. B. Cojlei J.PrlDgl^i J. 

J. Kerr, L. B. : D. £. HcDonell, Ac. 



P. Gregory L, 



^.'d." 



ewtan.L.S.; T. B. 

_. . Mejcn, J. P.i 8. 
Poi. J. P., Ac 

1 1 W. T. Boale, L. B. ; D. 

Tempest. H. D- 

tteiJ. McT«iriD: Ber.D. 



— QiHA«,1SDe, and tanght till 1SS3. Com- 

Onuibraok, IBSl, and has taught T ynn In 

U. C„ Leeds ajd GrenTtlle. 

Commended In Scotland, IBSl, and In Queenston, U, C-, 
1S33. and taught in Nl^va DiMriet tM rem. 
ommencied In Townibip of London, 0. W., ISK, and 
lauxbt in Countlea MIddlMei. EJKin.Bnntand Haldi- 
mand M ynam. 

-ommenwd la L. C, 1317. and In U. C, Township of To- 
ronto, ISSS. Taught In York. OntarioandPeeMT jean. 

Commeoeed in BapeaiL UM, and Uavht In Oarlaton and 
GraiiTlllslDTMntlUlTtbDM^llM. ITaTomi deMll- 
iT, drspepA and iithBa otfllite ber (e dvtst. 

DoTDmeDMd h Inland, isn. and BroArillfc TT. O. WSL 
Taught In Breekvllla, Cavan. pB t er Ui n / and Dnmrner, 
till SOtb Deo, 18H, barida d jnn prerloualj In Ire- 



1. Ferri6r,p._p. i 



i)T Bspellt 

_ . _. . ; Key. C. Turner; T.G. Dowil 

H.D.i &.UoCnun,H.D.: JelHvy Hale, As. 



;. Culver, M.D,i Judge 
Turner ; T. G. DowilsT, 



Bel. J. B. UoHSt, Bnpt.: David Thomhum,- D. 

D'Everardo^ J. MeKlntav. 
~er.E. R.Stim9an;Rev,G.GosdBon: Rev. B.Grclr. 

J. Skinner. M. D . A. Crooki, J. P. : H. Phelps, 

J.P.- A.R.Smith. J.P.i H. Bigiar, H. P., Ao. 
ev. J. Portcousi Allan Cuioron, H. D.: CArl- 
Ing. H " 

Jadc« Armstrong ; Jch. ^int 



John Eetmedy. J. P. 



li Be>. a. 

Tardeii.Ac. " 
. _ . P. 1 W. BaiW 
.1 T. Bradbora ; 



ihip of Emil;. 18311. and tanght Ii 
ann, Emily and Uaniers, till Sltt Dec., 1SH. For. 
lerlj lleuienant In H. M. S9th Hegt. Carried tbi 
Ing^ colon at Che battle of Lundy's Lane. 

Commenced^lD L. C., 18S3, and in D. C., 18BT. Taught li 



Bev.J. PIODd; Ber. J. Godfreyi H.HiU,H.D.i 
F. W. tttohardaon. J. P„ An. 



PABT II.— Table 0.—(Cmtinwtd.) 



Tbe Superannuated or worm-out 



Ho. 


«- 


P>itb. 


a" 


=3 


Caiiw or 
UuhiR«. 




i 


^"io"^"" 


Pnulau. 


Ut 


Bom. Catholic... 


Irsluid 


IWl,!!... 


BeeAlMtnct ... 


a 


I. 


£ 1. d. 
MIO 


£ ■. d. 

4a 1 1 


m 


WmiVDLcilV... 


Rom.Othollc... 


iMtand 


D»„ 


Ago A iDllrnillj 


«8 


■« 


la 


18 a 


m 


JuiM McQuMU- 


PTMbyterlin .. 


Scotlud ... 


Nichol 


BMAbttncl .. 


W 


m 


o < s 


» 1 s 


ut 


John Mt.iclly ... 


Cb.EuRluiil .. 


IroUnd 


WoUbrd .. 


iKB A InflRnilj 


» 


m 


13 U 


IBB I 


UD 


Wm. Mclvcr .... 


Bom. CuholliT.. 


IrelMd 




AgeAInflrailj 


sa 


«. 


,7»0 


iT B 


131 


PitilckVood. ... 


Cb.EncIu>d .. 


IroUnd 


SmUh .... 


igoAInllrmtti 


BB 


IB 


17 10 


n a 


in 


Nicfaolu Fi«nn.. 


Cb-EogUod ., 


I«lmd 


HuTrixuxb 


imtloBiails 


SI 


13 


MM 


nia » 


ISS 


Dad. 


















134 


JiiDHiMcCibe .. 


Hom.C»lhnlio.. 


IreLuid 


TTrarlo* .- 


An A Innrmltj 


n 


ss 


33 IB 


3T 1 1 


lU 


Andrvv Power . 


Rom.CithoUc. 


iK^luid 


Whitohnnl 


ScoAtotracl .. 


38 


17 


ta 


13 10 


IM 


Jmhi-) lUiDuy 


CoiiircgalloD- 


U. Ca.d». 


Blenheim.. 


S«Ab*tr«t 


3i 


17 


18 10 


iS15 • 


in 


Ctberine Snyder 




U.Ouad^. 


Cnrtnick 


KrsAhalrut .. 


4S 


18 


i» n 


IT 


















£i!l 1 S 


lan 11 11 



GENERAL 



SnTKBiaanxTBD Teiceib* b 



13 In Olpiwiirry. 


J 


n P«L 












































10 " Lredi. 
























i ■ Frotiteniw. 
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Common School Teachers. 



Part II. — (Continued.) 



No. 



IM 

m 
us 

129 

ISO 

ISl 
1S2 

134 
185 
136 

137 



For the 
Tear. 



il85ft-57 

1857 ... 

J51857 

41856-57 

11866-57 

do ... 
do ... 

1 1857... 

1857 ... 

11856-57 

1857 ... 



Abftractofcue. 



Oommenced in Ireland, 1825, and in TJ. C, 18^5. Taught 

in Leeds, Orenville and Frontenac, 19 years. Disease 

of the eye inciH>acitates him. 
Commenced in Township of Huntingdon, 18M, and 

taught in Counties of Hastings and Peterborough till 

Slst I)cCm 1856. 
Commenced in TraMgar, 1834. Taught there li Tears. 

and S. S. No. 1, Nichoi 21 years. Disease of the heart, 

Ac., incapacitates him. 
Commenced in Ireland. I817,and in Township of Wolford, 

184). Taught in Wolford, Elizabethtown and Augusta, 

12| years. 
Commenced in Ireland, 1809, and in Ccunty of Prescqtt, 

1%U. Taught in Counties of Prescott, Orenville and 

York, 16 years. 
Commenced in 1816, and in U. C. Township of Smith, 

1830. and has taught in that township 16 years. 
Commenced in IreUnd, 1836, and in U. C. 1839. Taught 

in County of Prince Edward till 6th April. 1852. 



Commenced in 1812, and in U. C. 1821. Taught in Coun- 
ties of Hastings, Ac., for 33 years. 

Commenced in Ireland, 18)4, and in Whitchurch, TJ. C, 
1840. Taught till 31st Dec., 1856, in same township. 

Commenced in Township of Stamford, 1830, and taught 
in Welland. Oxford and Brant 17 years. Constitution 
entirely broken up. 

Commenced in Township of Osnabruck, 1838. Taught 
there and in Cornwall till 2Uh Dec, 1856. PalpiUtion 
of tho heart incapacitates her. 



CertifloatM signed by 



Rev. J. P. Foley rW. W. Howard, H. D. ; Beid. 

Tett, J. P. ; W. WheUn, J. P. ; Jos. M. Taggart, 

J. P.: Wm. Taylor. 
Rev. B. McKoy -, Amos McCrea, M. D ; W. L. 

Conger, M. P. : Jas. Hogan, Beeve: T. Short, to. 

Rev. G. Smillie; W. Mutch, M. D.; J. Finlayson, 
M. D.; J. Cadenhead, Supt. ; A. D. Fordyoe, 
Supt. : A. D. Ferrier. J. P. 

Bev.B. Brewster; R.Waugh, Supt, ; B. R. Church, 
M.D. 

Rev. A. Andrews ; Rev. J. Hammett ; A. C Lloyd, 
M.D. 

Rev. Mark Bumham ; Asa A. Bnmham ; Walter 
Sheridan ; E. Roberts, Supt. : Dr. Lavell. 

D B. Stevenson. M- P.: H. Yandusen, J. P.; T. 
Wellbanks, J. P. ; T. Moore, M. D. 

Rev. J. Grier ; Rev. W. Gregg : F. McAnnany ; H. 

Hope. M. D. ; C. Ridley, M. D. 
Rev. S. F. Ramsey ; Jos. Hartman, M. P. ; T. I^e, 

M. D. 
Rev. David Caw: L. MoCosh, M. D.,ftc. 



Rev. Matthew Ecr; W. H. Wagner, M. D. ) Henry 
Shaver. J. P. 



ABSTRACT. 



Rblioioits Dbvoxivatiovs. 



Church of England 45 

Presbyterian 26 

Church of Rome 18 

Church of Scotland 16 

Methodist 12 

Baptist 4 

Coiigregationalist 3 

Protestant 2 

Uuivemalist 1 

Society of Friends 1 

Christian Disciple 1 

Second Advent 1 

Not given 7 

137 



Natiybs ov 



Ireland 62 

Scotland 44 

England 13 

Upper Canada 11 

United States 4 

Lower Canada 8 

"m 

Total subscriptions in 1857 £ 621 1 8 

Total pensions paid in 1867 £1627 15 11 



The average length of service as Common School Teaohen in Upper Ctoada is 22 yean. 
The average ace of each pensioner it 66 years. 
Tiiere are 131 JUalei, and 6 Femalea. 
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Part II.— Table P. 



The Grammar and Common 



DUfnSBJJTlOS 01 THB LiaiSIATIVl SCHOOL QUAMTB BT THB BdVCJlTIOVAI. DSPASTiaVT, TOOBTHXB 



THB 
VT7NICIPALITIB8 

01 

IJFPBB CANADA. 



AMOUNT OF LBOISLATIVB AID 



For 

Common 

School 

Porpons. 



For 
Gnmnikr 

School 
PaiVOMB. 



For 

Public 

School 

LihnriM. 



To 

Poor 

SohoolB. 



To 

Normftl 

School 

StndenU. 



To 
Superan- 
nuated 
Teachers. 



Total 

Leg:i8latiTo 

Aid, 

1867. 



1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



Countiei, 



Glengarry 

Stormont 

Dundas 

Preaoott 

Buasell 

Oarleton 

QrenviUe 

Leeds 

Lanark 

Benfk^w 

Frontenac 

Addington 

Lennox 

Prince Bdward 

Hastings 

Northumberland 

Durham 

Peterborough . 

Victoria. 

Ontario, 

York 

Peel ... 

Simcoe 
24Halton 
25 Wentworth. 
_ Brant. 

87 Lincoln. 
28 Welland 
_ Haldimand 

80 Norfolk.. 

81 Oxford 

88 Waterloo 
88 Wellington 

84 0rqr 

85 Perth. 

86 Huron 

87 Bruce. 

88 Middlesex 

89 Elgin 
fO Kent 

41 Lambton 

42 Essex 



iB 8. d. 



689 18 

407 14 

485 18 
878 16 
117 14 
755 11 11 
557 18 7 
864 4 
716 6 
805 8 
568 17 

486 17 
194 2 

408 16 
851 9 



817 
788 
448 
418 
889 16 

1549 5 
677 15 
868 16 
546 18 
665 6 
498 10 
501 17 
400 16 
545 18 
658 8 
91818 
88114 
819 18 
481 18 
648 8 
778 10 
891 8 

1066 9 
704 6 
641 8 
448 8 
489 8 






4 
8 

JO 
8 



6 

1 

4 




1 


8 
8 

9 
8 

5 

3 
8 

7 





£ 8. d. 
100 



100 
159 10 







70 





85 
80 








160 





70 





104 





50 
50 







840 

95 

25 

200 

101 5 

60 

82 

75 



80 



100 



£ 8. d. 



6 10 11 
58 
12 10 
26 18 9 
55 17 2 



14 10 


8 






158 5 
52 
IS 2 

268 8 




6 

1 


20 
27 8 






17 





10 





100 

12 10 

106 




8 



185 
77 8 2 
45 11 10 
19 18 8 

6 5 
865 14 

18 10 
88 10 

7 8 11 
188 

80 










£ 8. d. 



15 
7 10 



20 



81 5 
70 



25 



7 10 
5* "b 



5 



7 10 
15 



40 



£ 8. d. 

21 10 
5 10 

16 10 

"iio'o* 



5 10 
27 10 

5 10 
16 
21 15 

5 10 
27 
11 



11 
25 10 
82 5 

16 10 
51 5 
20 
16 10 
48 10 
5 10 
88 10 
10 15 



5 

5 



10 
10 



25 



40 16 
88 10 
16 10 
5 10 
10 15 














42 

5 10 






16 10 
94 
22 
































£ s. d. 

103 6 2 
42 16 11 
22 3 2 
89 5 4 



81 18 9 
70 9 8 
72 8 9 
98 16 11 
17 13 9 
21 10 
80 9 
9 18 
80 7 
16 7 



88 17 6 



89 6 3 

42 

6 17 6 

58 18 10 

15 5 7 

20 8 9 

9 10 

12 2 6 

28 

25 2 6 

20 16 7 



5 12 
10 8 


6 
9 


11 8 
10 8 


4 
9 


20 12 


6 


82 8 
15 18 
88 


9 
9 




11 2 6 



£ s. d. 

864 14 8 
466 Oil 
578 1 4 
591 11 1 
184 6 4 
940 15 8 
640 17 10 

1003 16 6 

1004 15 
896 5 
614 18 
640 1 

809 10 
621 8 

1057 8 

1018 1 

848 6 

806 8 

606 7 
883 8 

1971 16 U 

810 7 
985 19 
767 8 
814 8 

607 16 
726 9 
665 6 
671 18 11 
754 11 2 

1091 5 9 

904 6 U 

1022 7 4 

487 

654 17 6 

1104 6 6 

303 18 8 

1178 8 6 

765 17 8 

782 13 7 

588 18 

536 5 6 



1 
9 
1 
6 
9 
6 
2 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 



1 

6 

7 
7 
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Schools of Upper Canada. 



Part II.— Table P. 



WIXH THX 0UM8 SAmO AB AH BQUIYALnrT THXBBTO, AWD OTHBX MOVXTB SUBBD BT TSUSTEBS, ftO. 



AM0T7NT RAISBD FROM LOCAL SOURCES. 



TOTAL. 







A.8 A.V BQUITALBVl 


• 




Other mon^js 
raised by 

Trustees and 
others ftir 

Grammar and 

lOommon School 

purposes. 


Total from 

local sources 

1857. 


Grand total 


For 

Common School 

pnrpofes. 

• 


For 

Pablic School 

Libnuiei. 


SubwriptioDs 
to the Superan- 
nuated 
Teachers' Fund. 


Total ftom 
local sources at 
an equivalent. 


(h>m Legidati?* 

and 

local sonnses. 

1867. 


1 


£ 9. d. 

580 18 
404 6 

465 2 
600 8 7 
160 
789 6 10 
583 
846 10 

716 13 8 

888 8 5 

717 4 
400 
880 
600 
886 18 
817 4 
788 8 11 
523 2 
419 14 

889 16 
1479 3 

677 16 
888 14 10 
484 18 5 
666 6 

466 18 
600 

1075 8 1 
640 
656 

1000 6 
808 6 
896 6 8 
651 8 
631 8 
766 6 
839 1 8 

1127 16 
705 
624 8 
578 5 
689 12 10 


£ i. d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ s. d. 

680 12 
444 6 6 
467 2 
600 8 7 
166 10 11 
807 6 10 
696 10 
905 8 9 
823 10 4 
802 8 6 
735 14 8 
404 
280 
606 

1000 18 
869 4 
809 6 5 
795 10 1 
489 14 
869 16 

1664 11 
701 15 
861 14 10 
44218 6 
696 6 
400 12 
716 

1067 18 1 
765 3 
663 

1120 5 
880 8 8 

1076 18 8 
688 17 8 
64118 

1040 
86111 8 

1164 6 
712 2 11 
662 8 
668 6 
645 18 10 


£ s. d. 

8224 18 11 
1215 8 
2240 14 2 
1078 16 11 
333 19 8 
8714 1 
2284 1 11 
4614 18 5 
4048 8 
2829 2 4 
2453 111 
2144 5 
1268 12 4 
3347 15 6 
6606 10 11 
7280 10 8 
7209 14 4 
8489 9 7 
3662 1 4 
7044 19 8 
18488 2 5 
6068 1 3 
7480 6 4 
4861 5 11 
6880 17 1 
6041 1 
4646 16 3 
5080 18 1 
6872 10 4 
4640 18 
9482 6 5 
7398 14 11 
6966 19 4 
4185 17 4 
4882 9 6 
6148 9 7 
8949 13 7 
8648 18 7 
8548 11 1 
2068 14 4 
8118 8 8 
8796 9 1 


£ s. d. 

8806 10 11 
1659 8 
8716 16 8 
1679 6 
400 10 7 
4581 6 11 
8889 1111 
6520 2 2 
4871 10 7 
2681 10 9 
3188 16 7 
2638 6 
1638 12 4 
8963 16 6 
6607 8 11 
8149 14 8 
8018 19 9 
4284 19 8 
899116 4 
7904 15 8 

16042 18 6 
6769 16 8 
8282 2 
5293 19 4 
6576 3 1 
5581 13 
6062 16 8 
7018 11 2 
6127 10 7 
5312 18 

10561 5 10 
8279 8 1 
8043 18 
4838 14 7 
. 4024 2 5 
7188 9 7 
3801 5 8 
9812 18 7 
9256 14 
2760 15 
8764 18 2 
8442 111 


£ s. d. 
8670 5 7 


2 




80 
18 










2115 8 11 


8 




8289 17 6 


4 




2170 11 7 


6 


*"*6 10 11 
68 
12 10 
26 18 9 
65 17 2 




614 16 11 


6 

7 


20 








5468 2 7 
3470 9 


8 

9 

10 


82 
62 

4 
4 
4 









b 







6628 18 8 
5876 6 8 
8089 16 6 


11 
12 


14 10 8 


8808 14 8 
8287 lU 


18 




1746 8 1 


14 




16 
12 










4674 19 


16 
16 


163 5 
62 
13 2 6 

268 8 1 


7664 11 1 
0161 16 8 


17 
18 
10 


8 

4 

20 












8868 6 S 
5041 8 
4107 8 10 


80 


80 
87 8 


8787 19 8 


81 
88 


48 
24 
16 

8 
20 

4 
16 




















17014 10 4 
7660 16 10 


88 
84 


17 


9217 19 8 
6061 7 4 


86 

86 


10 


7390 6 7 
6189 8 


87 
88 


100 

12 10 

106 8 

185 
77 8 8 
45 1110 
19 18 S 

6 6 
865 14 

18 10 
88 10 

7 8 11 
188 

80 


6788 5 10 
7678 17 9 


89 


:;:::::;::::::: 


6799 4 6 


86 
SI 
88 


8 

4 










6067 9 8 

11668 11 7 

9183 10 


88 
84 
85 
86 

87 


33 

12 

4 
8 


1 






8 





9066 5 4 
6886 8 7 
6678 19 10 
8892 16 1 
8606 8 6 . 


88 

89 


4 







»•• 
»•• 
»•• 




10991 7 
10021 11 8 


40 






8488 8 7 


41 






4296 11 8 


48 


16 





3978 7 6 









Part II.— Table P.— (Coiihjwwf.) 



Thk Grammar and Common 



DisiuBDtioy o: 



a Liouunvx School Gkun bi thb Educat 







School 




AHODNTt 


¥ J.BOISLATITE AID 






■ UMICIPALITIBB 
DPPBB CANADA. 


School 


Pot 

Public 

Idbnrio. 


To 
Poor 

Eclioali. 


To 

Sorna] 
School 
Studsnti. 


To 
TcichDfi. 


ToUl 

Aid. 

IBSl, 




^^ ."«": 


C ■. d. 

WO 1) 


£ *. d. 

ISO 

EM 


S t. i. 

U D 


£ ■ d 


e ■. d. 

lit 


£ 1. d. 










9 10 


















































ssiT ie E 


OSO 


178 




UWIO 


BID 














Ibwu. 


M a 
(tt s 

W B 

lie a a 

07 T 8 
IIB IT 8 

wie 


I«0 « « 
IM » 

100 
«I 

IM a 




















Sid 














S3 7 
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gS.^a,- 



























Sm S 





















































ail B 






JfiS^!!"*."^::::-:-:-" 
















































sSsi-:---"" 
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im fl 8 
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*aia 3 
















nwn MHHielpalilUt. 
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Schools of Upper Canada. 



Part II.— Table P.— {Continued.) 



WTIK TEMVUKB SAI8XD AS AM EQUIYAUnrT THEXBTO, AHD OTHXB M0VET8 SUSBD BT TRUSTSBB, &C. 



AMOUNT RAISED FROM LOCAL SOURCES. 


Grand total 


▲ B AV BQUIVALBVT. 


Other monejs 

raised by 

Trustees 

and others 

for 

Grammar 

and 

i^ommou School 

purposes. 


Total from 

local sources 

1857- 

m 


frxim 


For 

Oommon School 

purpooes. 


For 

Public School 

Libnriei. 


Sabtcriptions 

to the 
Supenuiniutted 
Teachers* Fund. 


Total from 
local aonroes 

as an 
equivalent. 


LegisUtive 

and 

local sources* 

1857. 


• 


£ 8. d. 
6000 
4450 
1057 
8500 
1300 


£ 1. d. 

150 
25 


£ s. ^ 


£ s. d. 
6150 
4475 
1067 
2612 
1300 


£ s. d. 

8676 7 8 
3223 2 6 
706 10 7 
139i 3 5 
1278 2 10 


£ s. d. 

9726 7 8 
7608 2 6 
1763 10 7 
8904 3 6 
2578 2 10 


£ s. d. 

11869 5 8 

8486 12 9 




' "18 "o* 


2471 17 8 






4570 8 6 






8435 8 4 












16307 


175 


18 


15404 


10176 6 7 


25670 6 7 


30883 6 


1 


200 
837 9 2 
651 
578 
360 
812 
869 1 10 
1117 
1800 
700 
202 4 4 
48 2 
668 5 
522 
368 1 1 
200 
893 18 6 
835 
860 
885 
600 






200 
337 9 8 
655 
678 
372 
328 
369 1 10 
1117 
1800 
700 
202 4 4 
48 2 
668 5 
526 
362 1 1 
204 
393 18 6 
861 
250 
901 
600 


1201 9 9 

3285 19 6 

891 12 

634 17 1 

324 6 4 

472 14 6 

717 6 6 

2984 2 9 

470 12 

510 18 8 

826 4 2 

1142 7 5 

2771 15 8 

1038 14 8 

321 16 1 

1538 8 5 

716 14 6 

805 16 8 

277 8 7 

2429 5 

528 1 1 


1401 9 9 
3621 8 8 
1046 12 
1112 17 1 

696 6 4 

800 14 6 
1086 7 8 
4101 2 9 
2270 12 
1210 13 2 

528 8 6 
1190 9 5 
3440 2 
1664 14 8 

683 17 2 
1742 8 6 
1110 13 
1166 15 2 

527 8 7 
8330 6 
1128 1 1 


1857 2 9 


2 






8869 9 8 


8 




4 


1368 1 7 


4 


••••••••« ••• 


1390 18 8 


5 


12 
16 


912 7 4 


6 




1009 8 9 


7 




1254 5 8 


8 






4316 18 9 


9 






2520 12 


10 






1491 5 6 


n 






750 8 


12 






1812 19 5 


18 






8576 6 8 


14 
15 


•••••••• •• 


4 


1780 14 8 
899 1 7 


16 




4 


1899 14 9 


17 




1320 13 


18 




16 


1343 19 10 


19 




677 8 7 


20 




16 


8596 8 


81 




1744 7 1 












10691 1 11 




72 


10963 111 


22789 16 9 


33752 18 8 


938490 4 7 










175 
160 
125 
670 
875 






175 
160 
125 
570 
375 


79 19 2 
188 
958 19 5 
168 9 6 
628 8 8 


t 

254 19 2 
848 
1083 19 6 
738 9 6 
897 8 8 


353 13 4 








576 15 8 








1103 4 8 


^ 






914 9 6 








1149 8 8 












1405 






1405 


1917 11 


8322 11 9 


4097 5 11 


^^ 
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Part II— Table T.— {Continued.) 



The Oramm ar and ComiON 



Di0TBnvnoY 01 THi LBeituiTiw School Obavto vt no EDUCAnovAL Dbfastksvt, togbthib 





THS 


AMOUNT OP IiBOIRTiATiyE AID. 


MUNICIPALITIES 

01 

UPPER CANADA. 


Por 

Common 

School 

purpoiei. 


Por 
Grammar 

School 
imrpoaea. 


Por 

Public 

School 

Llbrariei. 


To 

PiDor 

Schools. 


To 

Normal 

School 

Students. 


To 
Superan- 
nuated 
Teachers. 


Total 

Legiabitiye 

Aid, 

1867. 




Incorporated VWagot. 
Berlin 


£ 1. d. 
86 18 
66 
88 18 
SO 4 
84 8 


£ 1. d. 
80 
78 
96 
100 


£ 1. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


d s. d. 


£ s. d. 
11818 




BowmanTille 










181 




BrMTipton ...., 










188 18 




CftledonU 










128 4 




Chippewm 


"'oo'i* 








84 8 




Elor* 


100 
66 
80 


•.......••.. 






00 6 




Ingenoll 


60 
40 1 9 
88 18 

81 8 
88 

84 15 4 

82 8 
43 S 
S7 1S 
4S18 
69 4 4 
88 
S7 8 
88 8 

85 






160 




Kemptville 










104 1 9 




N4IPM1«« .......X. w.a.xx.w.xx 










116 18 


10 


NewoHtle 










81 8 


11 


Oaluwa. 


60 










88 


IS 


Preeton 










8416 4 


18 


St. MMTja 


"ioo" "o* 

40 
160 






•••••••.•••^ 




88 8 


14 


St* ThomM 


"'S 12* 9 








148 8 


16 


Smith's Fallfl 








94 4 9 


18 


Strmtford 








198 18 


17 


niorold 










59 4 4 


18 


Trenton 












86 


19 


Windsor 


"87 10* 










27 8 


10 


YiennA 










119 18 


SI 


TorkriUe 






6 10 




40 10 




Total 


780 11 6 


1018 10 


86 17 9 




5 10 




1866 9 8 














Counties 


86948 18 8 

8887 19 6 

8108 9 8 

810 14 8 

760 11 6 


80S8 16 
980 

8658 
464 

1018 10 


1768 4 8 
175 


880 


748 

100 10 

88 


1064 8 

9 10 

48 18 8 


81815 8 8 




Cities 


6108 19 5 




Towns 




47S7 6 11 




Munidpslities 






774 14 S 




Yillans 


86 17 9 




6 10 

Por salaries 

and contin- 

nodes of 

Normal and 

Model 

Schools 

8814 13 8 




1866 9 8 




GnuidTotiai887 

Total 1866 






8814 18 8 


1 

% 


8S96113 4 
89608. 1 


7048 6 
8061 


S8S6 8 8 
980 5 4 


880 
867 10 


4866 18 8 
864718 8 


1108 14 8 
1598 10 


417661 8 
41948 4 6 




TncTflMe 




1 


808S1S 4j 


881 6 


1104 18 11 


88 10 


007 16 


"i&'W 9 


4718 8 6 


% 


DfloreMflx... ...... ........ 
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Schools of Uppsr Canada. 



Part II.— Table T.—iContinued.) 



WITH THl 8171C8 tLLUXD AO AH EQXriTALBVT THXBBTO, AMD OTHXB XOVBTB lUaSBD BT TBUBTBBS, Ao. 



amount raised from local sources. 


Grand total 






AB AH BQVIYALBHT. 


• 


Other moneys 

raised by 

Trustees 

and others 

for 

Grammar 

and 

Common School 

purposes. 


Total ftrom 

local sources 

1867. 


ftrom 


For 

Common School 

purposes. 


For 

Public School 

Librmries. 


Subscriptions 

' to the 
Supenumoated 
TeMhen'Fnnd. 


Total from 
local sources 

as an 
equivalent. 


Legislative 

and 
loool sources^ 

1867. 


1 


£ s. d. 
496 14 
800 
800 
308 8 4 
840 

'a86"*o"o 

886 7 6 

198 6 4 

81 6 

78 7 

387 18 6 

1628 18 6 

870 10 D 

170 

646 18 

160 

884 16 9 

404 8 8 

93 

80114 6 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 
495 14 
800 

800 
806 8 4 
840 

60 5 

885 

886 7 6 
198 6 4 

81 6 
78 7 

887 18 6 
1628 18 6 

370 10 
196 18 9 
646 18 
160 
884 16 9 
404 8 8 
93 

801 14 6 


£ s. d. 

188 14 9 
1660 1 4 
844 8 8 
837 4 11 
107 13 7 


X s. d. 
628 8 9 

1860 1 4 
644 8 8 
648 7 8 
447 18 7 
60 6 
816 14 1 
411 6 6 
887 5 4 
168 11 10 
337 19 3 
488 8 8 

1568 17 11 

1666 1 8 
490 IS 11 
824 16 
967 6 7 
641 8 8 
623 19 8 
806 1 4 

8376 4 11 


£ 1. d. 
746 4 9 


8 






1961 1 4 


8 


•••««•••••••••• 




668 4 8 


4 


4 


669 11 S 


5 




481 19 7 


6 


60 6 




180 10 


7 




591 14 1 
186 18 11 
194 19 
181 6 10 
859 18 8 
44 9 9 
89 19 5 

1896 11 2 
834 1 8 
878 18 
817 6 7 
416 5 11 
11916 7 
813 1 4 

8174 10 6 


966 14 1 


8 






616 8 8 


9 






603 17 4 


10 






183 17 10 


11 






419 19 S 


18 






467 8 7 


13 






1691 6 11 


14 






1809 8 8 


16 


86 18 9 




624 18 8 


16 




1017 14 


17 






1026 9 11 


18 






677 8 8 


19 






661 1 8 


80 




••• y 


486 19 4 


81 






8416 14 11 












6407 8 1 


86 17 9 


4 


6668 10 


9349 11 8 


16907 18 1 


17764 1 S 


i 

8 
8 


87888 16 

15307 

10891 1 11 

1406 

6407 8 1 


1763 4 6 
176 


483 1 8 
18 
78 


80080 8 8 

16494 

10963 1 11 

1406 

6668 10 

187 


196943 7 10 

10176 6 7 

8^789 16 9 

1917 11 9 

9848 11 8 

Model School 

Fees, Ac. 

697 8 8 


827023 10 

21670 6 7 

38762 18 8 

3328 11 9 

16907 18 1 

784 8 8 


858838 16 9 
30833 6 a 
38490 4 7 


4 




4097 6 11 


6 


86 17 9 


4 

Received 

in 

cash 

187 


17764 1 8 
4038 16 4 


1 
8 


61994 1 
54686 16 9 


8086 8 8 
990 6 4 


648 1 8 
1069 6 


64687 4 11 
66516 6 1 


841773 16 4 
816708 19 8 


306401 1 8 
873226 6 8 


354068 9 8 
816173 9 9 


1 


7487 6 8 


1104 16 11 




8110 18 10 


25064 17 S 


83075 16 


87888 19 6 


8 


481 4 8 



















Part II.— Table Q. 



Eddcational Sukmakt 



■ IINICIFALITIBS 



FPHa OANADA. 



SS.::; 




Mimf nnwuan 



MelMM te Otir fWpMtiM CprbMh.! 



COMMON SCHOOLS. 



Amnion SchDoI 
during IBST. 



611 17 
GDe7 s 



I§1IM tS 
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FOR THE YKAR 1657. 



Part II— Table Q.. 



=^ 
























OTHER INSTITDTI0S8. 




GBAKD TOTAL. 
















oipunded far 
LibruiM, 










1 


Amount 
cipendcd for 


uS 


1 


Amount 

receitedby 

other 


1 

1 


!l 


ToUlAmoDDl 
pipondtd for 




11 
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1 


1 


Imtltutloiu 


Norm.] School 
Sludfnta. and 


M 


pnnxaei 






do. 


dnrlDR IBS7. 


S 


durliifc 1SB7. 


PoorSrhonU, 


1" 


during iro. 








£ I. d. 
IWIS 4 






£ L d 


£ 1. d. 




S95B 


£ ■. d. 

sntg IB g 






*i 


409 19 g 
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leetf 13 E 
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11 
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ST B S 


IS 
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4MS a T 
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MB p in 
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It 
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4S0 17 a 




Ml 
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M S 8 
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SSI B B 








SBSia B 




11089 
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SI 
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»B 






SI 
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S4 






BSD 








TI S 3 
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U 






404 11 e 
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i» 
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as 












»3 


144 S 
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BTOin a 






sfie 


68 14 J 
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IBS 10 D 
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180 8 
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Fart II. — Table R. — A General Statistical Abstract exhibiting the comparatiye 
Colleges, Academies, Private, Grammar, Common, Normal and Model Schools, during 



Ho. 



1 
s 

s 

4 
5 
6 
1 
8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
IS 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 

21 



BUBJBCTB OOMPABBD. 



PopulAtion of Upper Canada during the yean... 
Population between the ag^ of 5 and 16 yean 

Colleges in operation 

County Oramm&r Schools and Academies 

PriTate Schools reported 

Normal and Model Schools for Upper Canada... 
Total Common Schools in operation as reported 



1848. 



Grand Total Educational Establishments in operation in 
Upper Canada 



Free Schools reported in operation 

Total Students attending Colleges and Universities. 



Total Pupils attending Academies and County Qrammar 
Schools 

Total Pupils attending Private Schools 



Total Students and Pupils attending Normal and Model 
Schools for Upper Canada ^ 



Total Pupils attending the Common Schools of Upper 
Canada 



Grand Total, Students and Pupils attending Universities, 
Colleges, Academies, Gnunmar, Private and Common 
Schools 



Total Amount Paid for the Salaries of Common School 
Teachen in Upper Canada 



Total Amount available for the erection or repairs of 
Common School Houses, and for Libraries and Appa- 
ratus, Books, Fuel, Stationeiy, fcc 



Grand Total available for Common School Teachers' 
Salaries, the erection and repaira of School Houses, 
and for Libraries and Apparatus 



Amount received by other Educational Institutions. 



Grand Total available for Educational purposes in Upper 
Canada 



Total Common School Teachen in Upper Canada , 
Total Male do do 

Total Female do do 



Average number of Months each Common School has 
been kept open by a qualified Teacher 



486,0S5 

141,148 

6 

•25 

*44 

• •• 

1,721 

1,795 
No Reports, 
do 

do 
do 

do 

65,»78 

65,978 
iMl/HM) 

No Reports. 

do 
do 

do 



1848. 



S 

d 



8 

a 

•i 



e 
I 






& 



1844. 



183,689 

5 

•25 

•60 

• •• 

2,610 

2,700 
No Reports, 
do 

do 
do 

do 

96,766 



1846. 



96^766 



•622,570 

202,918 

6 

•80 

•65 

• •• 

2,736 

2,886 
No Reports, 
do 

do 
do 

do 

110,002 

110,002 



1846. 



£51,714 £71,514 



No Reports. 

do 
do 

do 



71 



No Reports. 

do 
do 

do 
2360 



8 



204,580 

5 

•31 

•80 

... 
2,588 

2,705 
No Reports, 
do 

do 
do 

do 

101,912 

101,912 
£67,906 

No Reports. 

do 
do 

do 
2,925 



81 



• An Approximation only— no specific information having been received by the Department. 

t A decrease— caused by the institution of an Entrance Examination for the Graounar Schools. 

NoTB.— The Returns in the foregoing Table, up to the year 1847, are not very complete \ but since that period they 
Returns are now pretty extensive, ana embrace all Listitutious of Learning, fhmi the Common School up to the 
private than official, which should not be the case. The Annual Report of a Departme tof Public Instruction should 
Primary, Intermediate and Superior. 
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State and Progress of Education in Upper Canada, as connected with Universities, 
the years 1842 to 1857 inclusive. Compiled from returns in the Educational Department. 
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1848. 
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X Including Grammar and Normal Schools, kc, 

§ Taken from last year— no report being receired for 1857. 

Y Including holidays and yacations. 

have been sufficiently so to establish data bv which to compare our vearly profrrcss In Educational matters. The 
Tniversitj; but hitherto the sources of information regarding this latter cXtuaa of Institutions have been rather 
present, m one comprehensive tabular view, the actual state and progress of all our Educational Institutions— 




Part II.— Table S. 



The Grants to Grammar and Common 



Statdhitt So. 1. — Thi LioisLltlTl 



MUNICIPALITIES. 




Sbirmont, Dundos and Olcngavrj 

Freicotc ind Kuuell 

C^letou 

Leedi and Qrcnville 

lADnrk jind Henfrew 

TroQtcDKc, Lennox and Addlngtot 

Prioca Gdward 
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NDrtbambertand and Durbam . ■ . 

Fetcrburo' nod Vietoria 
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Horil.lk 
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Kent 

Eeeex 
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ToroDlo 
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Part II.— Table 3.—iOontittued.) 



AFFOttTIDNMIKT tO COUKMi SCHOOLI, 1857. 



MTTNICIPALITIES. 



Belleville 

Brantford 

Srackville 

Chalfaun 

Cobourg 

Conmnil 

Dundna 

Oall , 
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Ninenra 
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QfSnd Total SSSSl 13 



bS \9 8 
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B 6 !171 1 i S8D40 B 8 
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Paet 11. — Table B.'—iCoutinned,) 



The Grants to Grammar and Common 



Statement No. 2. — The Upper Canada Grammar School Fund fob the tear 1857. 



COUNTY MUNICIPALITIES. 



Amount Paid. 
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Part IL— Table S.- 


- [Contiftued,) 


Statement No. 2. — Special Aid of Common Schools 


iN New and Pooe Townships in U. C in 1857. 
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APPENDIX TO THE ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE 



NORMAL, MODEL, GRAMMAR 



AND 



COMMON SCHOOLS 

IN 

UPPER CANADA, 

FOR THE YEAR 1857. 



Appendix A. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF THE LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS AND BOARDS OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES IN UPPER CANADA, RELATIVE 
TO THE STATE AND PROGRESS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THEIR RESPEC- 
TIVE TOWNSHIPS, CITIES, TOWNS, AND VILLAGES, FOR THE YEAR 1867. 

I. County of Glengarry. 

1. Hector McRaCj Esq.^ Charlottenburgh : "I feel happy to state that consid- 
erable progress has been effected in the Common Schools in this Township during 
the past year ; this must be gratifying to you as well as to all others who feel an 
interest in the cause of education. Numbers of the trustees have wisely selected 
efficient teachers to manage their schools, to whom they have allowed remunerating 
compensation. This has been a move in the right direction, and greatly to be 
desired. Trustees and constituents are beginning to open their eyes to their own 
and their children's interest. They begin to understand that the low classed and 
cheap teacher is not the proper person " to teach the young idea how to shoot.'' 
Their darkness is getting lightened, and a gleam of sunshine is beginning to break 
in upon the heretofore darkened vale of our Municipality ; and although too many 
of our school sections are still encumbered with rather inferior teachers, yet there 
is great cause of rejoicing at the steady progress manifested in some of the schools in 
this Township during the past year. The clergy are laudably bestirring themselves in 
the good cause, and their frequent visits to the schools have had very desirable 
effects. They encourage and stimulate teachers and pupils to persevere in their 
duties. They also endeavor by their counsel and injunctions to impress upon the 
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miDds of all interested parties, the value of the boon conferred on the youth of this 
part of the Province, through the instrumentality of the sound and liberal education 
provided for them. The counsel and dictates of the clergy when given and deliv- 
ered free of bias and sectarianism avail much, and I rejoice to see them so willing to 
visit our schools for the . purpose of exerting their influence in promoting and 
advancing the progress of learning. I feel really amazed when I read or hear of 
the views of some people regarding our Common Schools, and their endeavours to cast 
a stigma on our system. Such people must be the enemies of sound and liberal 
education, otherwise they must be entirely ignorant of the law and our Common 
School system, for it must be evident to all persons acquainted with the rules and 
regulations of our Schools that the defects visible in them, as well as the slow progress 
exhibited in many of them, cannot be attributed to either the system, the school AcU 
or the Chief Superintendent. The fault and failure are altogether with the Trustees 
and their constituents, who neglect to comply with the rules of the school law, and 
totally disregard the precepts and remarks of the Chief Superintendent. For it is 
obvious that those who clamor most against our school system have been found 
deficient in producing any sound argument in their own favor. Let our School Trustees 
and constituents only arouse themselves from their pn^sent lethargy, and let them set 
parsimony aside, let them build comfortable school-houses and provide appropriate 
apparatus, as well as a section library, and select efficient teachers, and then they 
will prove to their own satisfaction that the fault has not been owing to the want 
of a proper school system, nor to the Chief Superintendent and his subordinates, but 
to their own neglect and tardiness. I believe that most if not all the local 
Supenntendents in Upper Canada will concur with me in stating, that wherever a 
comfortable school-house and other requisite apparatus were met with, it generally 
happened that an efficient teacher was in charge, and consequently, as might have 
been expected, the pupils of such a school would be found industrious and 
progressive. The truth is, the great cause of the slow progress exhibited in too 
many of our schools is owing to the backwardness of trustees and the unwilling- 
ness of constituents to provide the proper material. I regret to state that there are 
no school libraries yet established within this Township, excepting the one in 
Martintown ; this is greatly to be lamented and I cannot help it. I have on all 
occasions endeavoured to show to trustees and constituents the propriety and 
even the necessity of establishing libraries, but all to no effect ; and unless the 
Township Council takes the cause in hand, I fear we shall not have any established 
for some time. The trustees of the Martintown school speak highly of the advan- 
tages already derived in their school section from the use of the library, and I 
am instructed to state that the rules and regulations are invariably attended to. I 
have just been informed that the trustees of a Union School have lately engaged 
a te&cher from the Normal School, Toronto. I really feel grateful to hear it, and 
hope he may be the means of procuring for our schools a few more from the 
same quarter. Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that I have reason to exult in the 
improvement already made in the schools within this Municipality, and that I anti- 
cipate a still further progress before the expiration of the present year." 
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2. Angtta McDonell, Esq., Kenyan : ^^ In forwarding my report, I have great 
pleasure in stating that at my several visits to the schools under my inspection I 
was delighted to see all in operation numerously attended, and in good working 
order. They appear to be carrying out energetically the present school system 
of the Province. The average attendance of pupils during this year exceeded 
that of last year by seventy-one pupils, as may be seen by my report. Prospects 
are in a great measure encouraging.'' 

3. WiUiam McEdtvard. E$q.^ Lancaster : " I have the pleasure to state that, 
with one exception, all the schools in this Township have been more or less in 
operation during the past year, and average upwards of ten months. The majority 
of the Common or Public Schools are in a prosperous and progressive condition. 
The teachers' salaries have in many instances been considerably augmented, which 
18 a proof of a desire on the part of the people to promote the good cause, and 
appreciate the value of sound education. However, nomadic habits among teachers 
still prevail, which must be injurious to the regular progress of education, 
and detrimental to the development of the present incomparable school sjstem 
which is in every respect admirably calculated to promote the best interests of the 
rising generation. Frequent changes or removals of teachers should be gradually 
discontinued, and suitable provision made for the personal and family comforts of 
teachers. I have occasionally represented the advantages derived from school 
libraries, but as yet, as far as I know, nothing has been done towards establishing 
them." 

4. The Reverend D. Macdonald^ Lochiel : ^^ I wish that I could give you a 
more favorable report of our common schools in this township. I am sorry to say that 
there is not that harmony prevailing in some sections which the friends of education 
would like to see. At the same time not a few of our schools are exceedingly 
well conducted by efficient trustees and teachers. If the people would make it a 
point of duty to elect trustees capable of filling such an important office, ii would 
to a great extent be the means of raising the standard of our common schools. I 
fear it is too often the case that trustees are elected who are incapable of dischar^-^ 
ing their duties. Parents should alpo attend the quarterly examinations - 
they shew but very little interest in seeing their children examined ; whereas 
if they would attend the examinations and manifest by their presence that 
they feel an interest in the progress of their children, it would encourage 
teachers and pupils. Where the free school system is adopted it works well and 
I trust that the day is not far distant when all our schools here will be managed 
on the free system. There were two schools last year (as you will see from the 
report) that were not in operation. I cannot attribute this to anything else but 
the carelessness of the people. Many thanks for your valuable Journal of Educes 

II. COUNTT OF StORMONT. 

5. The Reverend Matthew Ker, Osnabruck : ^< The cause of education in this 
township is progressive. The rising yreneration is receiving a far superior training to 
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that which fell to the lot of our fathers. Grood teachers, too, are gradually becoming 
more duly appreciated, and the whole population experiences in a greater or less 
degree, the elevating influence of our admirable school system, which in its work- 
ing is a powerful instrument for training the people to self-reliance, self-govern- 
ment, and management of their own aflfairs. Our libraries are so few that they 
exercise no perceptible efieot ; and even was the number more commensurate to 
the amount of population, the eflfect would be but small, unless the tastes and 
habits of the people were changed. As the rising generation attains adult age, I 
expect a better state of things in this respect ; it will undoubtedly be fonder of 
reading. Let our present system only have fair play and full development, and 
the result cannot fail of being highly beneficial." 

6. John Frasefj Esquire^ Roxborough : " The state of education in this town- 
ship upon the whole is favorable, though in some cases the change of teachers has 
not been beneficial. Some of our second and third-class schools are making great 
efforts, and give promising indications of shortly becoming first-class schools. 

It would be desirable if the head of the Education Department could devise 
some one method for raising the teacher^s salaries, more especially in rural sections 
where squatters and others of small property form the majority of both the adult and 
juvenile population. On this account the free school system is a grievance to the 
freeholder, who has often to pay eight or nine times as much as other parties. 
The voluntary system is not well understood and seldom adopted. When it is 
rightly carried out, it works harmoniously, and the people are at peace amongst 
themselves. Two, of the three schools which have acted on the voluntary system 
are but small in extent and few in number, yet the average is good and they have 
taken a fair proportion of the school fund. We have no township nor school 
section libraries." 

III. County of Dundas. 

« 

7. John D. R. Williams^ Mquire^ Matilda : ** It is to be regretted that the 
common schools in this township are not in as efficient working order as they, 
might and should be. There is a great deal of apathy on the subject of education. 
Trustees are elected who are incapable of reading and writing, in some instances ; 
and generally those who wish to get the cheapest, that is —the most inefficient 
teacher, are preferred. The library of the township is pretty large, but of com- 
paratively little use. Some of the township councilmen propose selling it, and a 
minority of the people approves the plan. The books, however, are well covered, 
labelled, and numbered ; their influence, though limited, is annually extending, and 
there is reason to hope that, the library may yet be of great value to the people of the 
township. The aggregate and average attendance of this report can be relied on 
as perfectly correct. The office of local superintendent being held by three or 
four dififerent individuals in one year is not conducive to its efficiency, and even 
annual changes have anything but a beneficial efifeot. Having accepted the office 
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relactaDtly at first, I resign it with regret, as there is mach that might be improved, 
and many things that I flatter myself might be done by me in the right direction, 
were I in a position to effect them.'' 

8. 2%« Reverend James Harris^ Mountain : ^^ The average time the schools have 
been kept open during the past year is ten months and fourteen days, anl this fact 
alone proves the increasing interest taken in the good cause of education by the 
people generally. The complaints so frequently made about poor teachers, it 
appears to me, may be effectually removed by keeping up a vigilant local super- 
vision. This will drive inefiicient persons to teach all they know, and the 
consequence is obvious, the school-house will be closed, as the master will 
find it rather unpleasant to receive a lesson from the pupil, which I believe 
even now is sometimes done. Let the trustees establish a regular system of 
inquiry ; going to the school at least once a month, and depend upon it, a poor 
scholar will not impose himself upon them as the instructor of their children for 
more than two or three months at the farthest. Again, I think no person ought 
to be allowed to teach as a third-class teacher for more than one year, and if not 
qualified to take a second-class certificate at the end of that time, let such a 
person be suspended sine die. Moreover, I believe it would be advantageous to 
withhold ahy assistance, either legislative or municipal, from a school section em- 
ploying a third-class teacher for more than one year, as it would break up in some 
measure that love of cheap teaching which is so much sought for by sordid and 
contracted minds. So far we have not succeeded in establishing a library, which 
I consider a great loss to the young people in this place, but then we hope for 
better things soon." 

9. John 6. McLaughUn^ Esquire^ WUliamaburgh : ^^ It is all but impossible 
to get a full report from most trustees. They seem to regard the duties of their 
office as a non-remunerative public burden and therefore discharge them accordingly. 
I regret to find so much apathy in this township generally, in reference to pu!)lic 
libraries. Local improvements it appears, require all the public moneys, while 
mental culture is but little cared for, or totally neglected by most people, notwith- 

• standing the liberality of the Grovernment." 

10. John Irwin Kerr^ Esq.^ Winchester : " With regard to the advancement 
of education, and the diffusion of general knowledge, I think there is a decided 
improvement, though I regret to say with the great drawback of want of libraries, 
entirely attributable to the apathy of our Council, which, though frequently 
solicited, will not grant any supplies for that purpose." 

IV. County of Prkscott. 

11. John McMaster, Esq.y Caledonia: " The schools in operation here make 
good progress. The Township is in favor of the free system of education, as one 
well calculated to benefit the rural sections and the poorer classes." ..f^'jt 
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V. CouNTT OF Russell. 

12. James Keays^ Esq.^ Cambridge and Russell: ^Mn resigning the office of 
Local Superintendent 1 am happy to state that I have left the schools in a flourish- 
ing condition. I have seen two school bouses erected and another in course of 
erection.^' 

13. The Reverend John Edwards j Clarence: " The average of the general popu- 
lation who can neither read nor write is (as you will see from my report) large. 
This]|arisesfrom the circumstance of a great many French Canadians having settled 
here j^within a few years past, the greater part of whom have grown up 
destitute of these valuable acquirements. Also, in some back parts of the Town* 
ship, the far scattered inhabitants have not been able as yet to establish schools. 
There is, however, a change for the better taking place. One new school section 
has been set off this year, and others will be so ere long. The French Canadian 
children who live near, attend, and make good progress. More apparatus has been 
infuse during the past than in former years, and I expect that, in future there will 
be still further improvement in this respect. I was much pleased in attending the 
examination of one of our schools to find how thoroughly the teacher had instructed 
her pupils in the history of Canada ; and could not but think that in the attention 
paid to the history of other countries, there was a danger of overlookfiig our own, 
not considering the practical utility of the present, the many points of interest con" 
nected with the past, and the much that promises the destiny of Canada to be great 
among the nations of the earth. The regulations of the Library are, upon the whole, 
adhered to, and 1 am satisfied that the books are exerting a silent and beneficial 
influence on the minds of the community where they are circulated. Our Town 
Council has voted 9300 to each of two sections to aid in building two school 
houses, on condition that an equal sum be raised for the same purpose by the 
inhabitants of each section. Sites have been purchased and the work of building 
begun. Upon the whole, we have reason to be grateful for the past and hopeful 
for the future." 

14. The Reveretid Peter Lindsay, A. B., Cumberland: "There is a growing 
desire to have schools open for the whole year, or as many months as possible. 
Upon the whole, the law works well, and there is a growing satisfaction with it." 

VI. County of Carleton. 

16. The Reverend William McCHUj Gloucester and Osgoode : "It affords me 
pleasure to be able to report favorably regarding the working of the free school 
system in the Townships under my charge. Free Schools are increasing. In 
1855 there were but five free schools in Osgoode and nine in Gloucester : in all 
fourteen. Now there are nineteen. There is a Township Library in Osgoode 
which contains 677 volumes, from which most of the sections are supplied. 
There appears, however, to be but little interest manifested by the sections gene- 
rally towards having themselves properly supplied with books from this source." 
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16. The Reverend C. B. Petlit, B. ±^ Oaulboum, Marlborough, ^c. : "The 
cause of education in this part of the country advances but slowly. Money is valued 
too highly to be opent on a cause, the great importance of which, ignorant peoP^^ 
do but little realize. However, one or two features lead us to look for greater 
progress for the future. More competent and efficient teachers are employed 
than heretofore, and trustees conduct the business of their meetings more in 
accordance with the provisions of the School Act. Formerly, they thought that if 
they did that which they conceived to be right in their own eyes it was sufficient. 
Bitter experience has taught many of them the evils of such a course ; hence the 
wise reform and willing compliance to the provisions of the law." 

17. The Reverend John L. Gourlajfy March : " I have learned that the Munici- 
pal Council of March has devoted a small sum to each school, (in addition to that 
which is here reported), to aid in giving prizes to pupils, and to assist in repairing 
school houses, &c., and that the general interest taken in education is greater than 
formerly. They have set apart a portion of the Clergy Reserve Fund, to give addi- 
tional aid to education in this township. The greatest defect is, the small salaries 
given to teachers, which cannot induce efficient second class teachers to engage in 
the work." 

VII. County of Grenyille. 

18. D. B. Pelion^ Esq,^ South Gower : '^ I most heartily concur in the free 
system of education, and with reference to this Township it has become almost 
universal. I hope the time is not far distant when this system will be adopted 
throughout Canada West. There appears to be an increasing desire for educa- 
tion both in parents and children. I thank you kindly for your excellent Journal 
of Education^ the columns of which are filled with interesting and valuable infor- 
mation. One thing is required in this Township, viz. : Libraries. It is to be 
lamented that parents should deprive their children of the useful information 
which might be acquired from such a source. I intend to devote more time in 
visiting schools, and to exert my utmost endeavours to impress upon the minds of 
the young, the intrinsic value of education. There has been a nice and commodi- 
ous school house (24 x SO feet) erected in one of our sections, which speaks well 
for the inhabitants.'^ 

19. William Dowling^ Esq., Augusta : ^^ Since my appointment, 1 have 
visited nearly all the schools in the Township, and find there is a great want of 
second class male teachers of the higher qualifications. A few smart young men 
from the Normal School would be an acquisition to us. There are at present not 
more than eight good schools in the Township. The remainder are in charge of 
second class male and female teachers of minimum qualifications. In some sec- 
tions there is a laudable interest manifested in the cause, but upon the whole 
there is too much apathy. There is but one school section Library in the Town- 
ship, which does not indicate that we are as far advanced as we ought to be. I 
understand that this Library is producing a good influence on the youth of the 
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school section. Upon the whole, I believe our schools are gradually improving. 
There is one thing that operates very materially against their general efficiency — 
a very uneqaal division into sections. In most of the larger sections mle 
teachers are employed by the year, while the other sections, on account of their 
smallness and limited resources, cannot keep their schools open for half a year. 
This appears to be unjust. It is necessary that the Township should be divided 
into sections, as equally as circumstances will permit, so that all may have equal 
privileges. I know that this would be attended with some difficulty, but aU 
should not expect to have school houses at their doors. Another thing which 
operates against our schools is the negligence of parents in not obliging their chil- 
dren to attend regularly, and not furnishing them with proper elementary books. 
Some think any old book is all that is necessary, and that if their children get a 
sight of the school house their duty is performed. Were it possible to devise some 
mechanical method to communicate instruction without books and maps it would 
supply the defects of a system that prevails too much amongst us. The majority 
thinks that learning to read and write, going through the rules of common arith- 
metic, with a smattering knowledge of English Grammar and Geography, is all 
the education that is necessary ; but it is out of the question that our youth can be 
moral, irtelligent, and enterprising, with such an education as this. Each school 
section ought to have a good Library, and parents should see that their children 
get books from the Librarian regularly, and that they read these books during our 
long winter evenings, instead of rambling about their respective neighborhoods. 
A great deal remains to be done for the cause of education in this Township. 
The frequent removal of competent teachers — ^the smallness of the salaries in 
most instances— the negligence of parents — their parsimony — the unequal divi- 
sion into sections — ^the want of books, maps and apparatus — the uncomfortable 
style and size of the school houses (with a few exceptions), and the bad method 
of ventilation, all have a direct tendency to prevent any great advancement. I 
hope that a greater interest will shortly be manifested, and that ere long we will 
not be behind other sections of the Province in the great cause of education." 

20. Wm, B. Imriey Esq., Edwardsburgh : ^< I am happy to be able to inform 
you that there has been a very decided improvement in most of the schools in this 
township, and that the people generally are taking a warmer interest in their effi- 
ciency, and eviucing a greater anxiety that their children should reap the advan- 
tages to be derived from them. Sharing in this truly laudable desire for the pro- 
motion of learning now, and for all coming time, our Township Council unanimously 
concurred in investing, and it has so invested, the money arising from the sale 
of the Clergy Reserves, in such a way that the proceeds may in a short time wipe 
off the municipal assessment altogether. When this shall have been accomplished, 
and all schools are made really free by special enactment, then, and not till then, 
may we expect to see the education of the youth of our land placed upon a foun- 
dation, sure, solid, and lasting. Taken in connection with this, and as having a 
tendency to lessen the burden which such a change would induce, I cannot urge 
with sufficient force the arguments in favor of the union of many sections into one 
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good efficient school, where a well paid and competent teacher could be perman- 
ently sustained, capable of preparing young men for cntenng the higher seminaries 
of learning, who are now by their remoteness from Grammar Schools precluded 
from obtaining information upon many branches that are essentially requisite. In 
this township I am convinced we have too many schools. I have been the more 
impressed with this fiict since my return from a short sojourn in Scotland last sum- 
mer. There the schools are often three and four miles apart, nor is this in any 
way hurtful to their efficiency, since they are well filled, answer the end for which 
they are intended, and are indeed a blessing and an ornament to the country. No 
selfish motives ought to prevent local superintendents from looking at the matter in 
this light, and I, for one, shall heartily rejoice if any means can be devised to bring 
about so desirable a reformation. The school-house, then, would be large, light 
airy, and ornamental ; a sunny green spot the mind could revert to in after years 
with pride and pleasure, and not as in many cases now, a place where evil habits 
are engendered, erroneous ideas inculcated, the health seriously injured, and the 
precious days of the young uselessly squandered, all arising from the want of a 
really good teacher, a comfortable school-house» and sufficient fresh air. I am glad 
to be able to state, that the financial affairs of the several schools are beginning to 
be better managed, because better understood, and I trust the day is not far dis- 
tant when they will prove all that we could desire. From causes formerly alluded 
to, I am sorry to have to repeat that the library is not effecting that degree of good 
which it is so well calculated to promote ; nor have the trustees to any extent 
availed themselves of the liberal offer of maps, &c., (which are indeed much wanted,) 
though urged to do so, with all the zeal of which I am capable. I trust that the 
benefits arising from good schools may be universally spread abroad and enjoyed by 
all, and that the cause of education iu this Province with which your name has 
now become so intimately identified, may be all that you and its best friends could 
desire.'* ^ 

21. John BurchUl^ Esq,, Wolford : ^* There are more schools in operation this 
year than have been for several years past, and I am glad to find that the ensuing 
year will still increase the number. The trustees of all the sections in this town- 
ship have either engaged, or are about to engage teachers for the schools in their 
respective sections, therefore Semi- Annual Reports, &c., will be required for at 
least nineteen sections. The additional numbers are, 8, 3, 5, and 15. The Muni- 
cipal Corporation of this township has made some very great improvements in the 
boundaries of the school sections, which are now numbered with uniformity, and the 
limits being fixed no alteration will be required for the future, hence in the next 
Annual Report the principal part of the school section numbers will be changed. 
I am also glad to state that the Municipal Council of the township has appropriated 
the whole of the Clergy Reserve funds for the two years past to the purpose of 
education, giving an equal share to each whole section, and a half share to each 
union section. I think the present Council intends to follow the same course. I 
have endeavored to persuade the trustees, and the inhabitants in particular, (to 
whom is left the disposal of the Reserves), to set a portion apart for the purpose of 
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purchasing prize-books, maps, apparatus, &c.f and a library for each section, but my 
persuabions, as yet, do not appear to meet with a favorable reception ; but I hope 
and trust they will ere long see the necessity of taking advice which cannot but 
tend to the advancement of the rising generation. The schools in this township 
have progressed favorably during the year, and I doubt not the end of the ensuing 
year will find them in a much better condition, as the trustees are inclined to em- 
ploy a better class of teachers. For my own part I will endeavor to use my efforts 
to further the cause of education, which I have always considered the best means 
of expelling ignorance and vice, and of introducing wisdom and knowledge." 

Vin. County op Leeds. 

22. Lewis Chipmanj Esq.j Bastard and Burgess, SotUh : ^^ I think the state 
of education in these townships is improving. Perhaps it would not be amiss to 
contrast the state of education in these townships for five years. We find by the 
Chief Superintendent's Report of 1850, there were then only five stone school-houses ; 
in 1855, there were ten of stone, and one of brick. The total number of pupils 
attending the schools in 1850 was 846 ; in 1855, the number was 1123. In 1850, 
the total number of months the schools were kept open was 153, and the average 
8i months ; in 1855, the corresponding numbers were 170, and 10 months. The 
total amount paid to teachers in 1850 was £234, in 1855, £522. The total num- 
ber of scholars in arithmetic in 1850 was 304, in grammar 58, in geography 41, and 
writing 304. In 1855 the corresponding numbers were 629, 112, 110, and 599, or 
nearly double in all these branches within the last five years." 

23. Elisha Landon, Esq., South Elmsley : ^^ Very little improvement has 
been made in the condition of the schools daring the last year ; the school sections 
being so small that the inhabitants are not able to employ competent teachers, and 
only three sections have kept the schools open the wh^e year. You will perceive 
that six months is the time that one half oi the schools have been kept open, and 
some of the Trustees cannot read or write ; under these circumstances, there is 
little prospect of improvement.'' 

24. Robert W. Ferguson, JSsq.^ KUley : " The education of the youth attending 
the schools is at present in a very progressive and satisfactory position ; this I 
attribute to the suggestions which I never omitted to make on all my tours of 
inspection to the Trustees of each school section, — pointing out to them the benefits 
arising from adopting a Free School system, and also the indispensable necessity of 
having properly qualified Teachers appointed, even at a higher rate of salary, to 
conduct their schools and teach the young. To the first of my suggestions they 
have so far attended as only to have four with a rate-bill at one shilling and three 
pence. To my second suggestion, namely, the appointment of qualified Teachers, 
I am pleased to state that in all cases where practicable, no opportunity was lost 
by Trustees, in procuring at high salaries, the services of good and competent 
Teachers, so that at present all our Teachers are excellent. Taking all into con- 
sideration, namely, the rejection of a high rale bill and the appointment of a 
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qualified staff of good Teachers, I anticipate with no ordinary degre| of pleasure 
that, in a short time the schools in this Township will be second to none in the 
Province, both for their substantial support from the people, the intelligence of 
the pupils attending them, and the high average which I trust it will be in the local 
superintendent's power to forward to you next year/' 

25. H. P. Washburn^ Esq,^ Leeds and Lansdowne Rear : *' The schools in 
this Township as a whole are in a prosperous situation. All have, in a mea- 
sure, become acquainted with the working of the Common School Act, which 
answers admirably well. It gives all parties and creeds equal rights, as well as 
equal justice. I have examined the School Act for the last five years ; the 
more I become acquainted with it, the more confidence I have in recom- 
mending it to the people. I am of opinion that in your replies to attacks on the 
school law, you have proved very clearly that, it gives equal rights to all parties and 
creeds. We have no public library, but three or four Sabbath-school libraries. I 
have often urged the necessity, as well as the saving in expense of a public library, 
taking into consideration the chance we have of getting books. As a general 
principle, all admit it would be advisable by all means to purchase one, but they 
say the books would soon become scattered and neglected, — that we had better first 
understand the national books we have, and that we have not the same chance in 
country places, that they have in towns and cities, on account of their being so 
thinly settled in many parts, that scarcely any person would take the trouble 
to walk two or three miles to the librarian to return or obtain a book. I 
am of opinion that these are very poor arguments against the usefulness and utility 
of a library ; I should like to see one established in every school section throughout 
the Township ; I think we should soon witness the effect it would have on our 
youth. Our school-houses have, generally speaking, improved. In many sections 
where but poor houses were erected, t^iey have been replaced by good comfortable 
buildings ; this is a proof that parents see the propriety of educating their children. 
We stand in great need of Normal School Teachers. That Institution is well 
calculated to lend a permanent aid to teaching, and all who attend it should give 
good and sufficient surety to teach school a certain time for a reasonable salary, 
or to pay certain remuneration in case of default." 

26. Robert McCrumy Esq.y M. D., Leeds and Lansdowne Front : ^' It is with 
pleasure I inform you that Education in this Township is improving. The Teachers 
are of a much superior class to those that have been heretofore employed. The 
Board of Examiners has adopted the system of an annual examination of all 
teachers, and at each examination granting them a certificate for the current year, 
according to merit. This plan has induced in the teachers an imperative desire for 
improvement, and a decided improvement was apparent at the last annual exami - 
nation. This system is certainly much superior to the old plan, annually renewing 
certificates without any examination. The Trustees generally act more efficiently, 
and the people also are taking a more lively interest in the instruction of their 
children. A number of new school-houses of stone or brick will be built during 
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the eusuing summer. This impetus may in a great measure be attributed to the 
wise and judicious appropriation by the Municipal Council of the Clergy Reserve 
money to each section according to the number of its inhabitants. Some sections 
are applying their share to building school-houses ; others purchase libraries and 
maps, or put it at interest. There is yet a great deficiency of instruction in various 
branches of education even in our best conducted schools, as mathematics, history, 
navigation, logic, rhetoric, moral and natural philosophy, chemistry, agriculture, 
and in many cases geography. These are sadly neglected ; I trust, however, the 
time is not far distant when these important branches will be taught in every 
school throughout Canada, and that ihey will be equally accessible to the poor man's 
child as the rich man's, irrespective of classes or creeds or position in society.'' 

27. Tke Reverend W. A. Sills, Yonge and Escott Front : " I find our schools in 
a tolerably healthy state. I regret to say, however, in many sections strong objections 
exist against free schools. I shall endeavor, as far as I can, to have fi*ee school^ 
established. I fear the teachers are not of that class which the growing demand of 
the County requires, to make our schools what they ought to be. We want, 
however, a better class of school rooms in order to secure them. Some new build- 
ings have been erected during the past year." 

IX. County op Lanark. 

28. J. A. Murdoch^ Esq.^ Bathurstj SfC. : " You will observe that out of forty- 
one sections which reported in the Townships of Drummond and Bathurst and South 
Sherbrooke, eighteen have been free and twenty- one partly fiee. In those sections 
in which a Free School has been once tried, it has generally been continued. On 
the outskirts of the settlement where the land is rough and rocky and the country 
sparsely settled, the assistance which you have given from the fund in aid of weak and 
poor sections, has been found of the greatest benefit, enabling the inhabitants in those 
places to open and carry on their schools. Without such assistance it is very doubtful 
whether the schools in those localities could be kept open at all. Though the amount 
which you are able to apportion is but small, the inhabitants find it a great help to 
them and consider it liberal, and they are most grateful to you for the readiness with 
which you always comply with their request for some small aid. Indeed a number 
of children are now receiving the rudiments of education who would otherwise have 
probably been left to grow up in ignorance. The excitement about Separate 
Schools has not yet subsided. The subject is one of vital importance to the educa- 
tional interests of Upper Canada. Had not the agitation been kept up by politicians 
and others for their own purposes, I believe Separate Schools would very soon have 
died out of themselves. The impossibility of establishing and supporting such schools 
in country places is apparent to any one at all acquainted with the state of the po- 
pulation in the rural districts. None but individuals brought up in cities or towns, 
and who seem to know little or nothing about the wants and wishes of the inhabi- 
tants of our Townships would ever advocate Separate Schools in Upper Canada 
as a general measure. Were such a measure unfortunately ever to pass the Legis- 
lature, the consequences would be most disastrous. The children of Roman Ca- 
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tholics would in that event be completely shut out from education in country places. 
They all seem as anxious to have their children educated as their fellow country- 
men of other denominations, and they are all well aware of the fact, that this can 
only be accomplished by the united efforts of all. I have heard many respectable 
Roman Catholics express a decided opinion against any further extension of the 
Separate School Act. They would be quite content to let it remain as it is. Its 
provisions are only applicable to cities and towns ; but even there its operation 
cannot be said to have had any tendency to encourage and foster a kindly feeling 
amongst the rising generation. No well regulated mind would wish to see perpe- 
tuated that bitter religious animosity and rancour which have for ages been the 
curse of the world, and which are abhorrent to the true spirit of Christianity . In 
regard to Public Libraries now established in many of our Municipalities, the regu- 
lations, as far as I can ascertain, are strictly observed, and good care seems to be 
taken of the books. A considerable number are now in circulation ; on entering 
almost any house some library books may be found in it. A taste for reading ap- 
pears to be forming fast, and the influence which these books will exert for good 
will soon be evident. I think I mentioned formerly that the inhabitants of Dal- 
housie and Lanark and of some other back Townships got up circulating libraries 
at the first formation of the settlement. The influence on the inhabitants has been 
such that juries taken from those Townships have more than once been compli- 
mented by the presiding judge for their superior intelligence. The same good 
result may in time be naturally expected to follow from reading the many excellent 
books now circulating through our Townships.'^ 

29. The Reverend Alexander Matitiy A. M., Pakenham: "As regards the 
elementary branches of education, these were taught in school section No. 4, during 
the last year with ability and success. It is, however, extremely desirable that provis- 
ion should be made in this locality by the establishment of a Grammar School for 
instructing those whose views may be directed to the learned professions, for beside 
other beneficial results which might be expected from the existence of an institu- 
tion of this nature, it would doubtless have a favorable influence on schools of a 
lower grade. There is often great diflSculty in this part of the Province in pro- 
curing properly qualified teachers for Common Schools ; one reason of this seems 
to be that our youth have not the means of attending Seminaries possessing greater 
advantages than Common Schools here generally have. Two other schools were 
also conducted, on the whole, in a very creditable manner. Some branches were 
remarkably well taught, while as regards others, the progress ipade by the pupils 
was not so satisfactory. It is only justice to state, that the teachers of both these 
schools manifested a sincere desire» in all respects, to discharge their duties in a 
way calculated to promote the improvement of those committed to their charge. 
With respect to the remaining schools the Trustees were not fortunate in the selec- 
tion of teachers. Whatever might have been their general qualifications, they were 
not successful in securing the confidence of the parents and guardians of the chil- 
dren residing in their respective sections. On this account there was not so much 
good done as might have been accomplished. If the inhabitants of these localities 
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had thought more favourably of the attainments of those charged with the instruc- 
tion of their children, there is reason to believe these schools would have been bet- 
ter attended, and the benevolent object of the Government in a greater measure 
attained. 

In reference to the children of school age, the Trustees generally attribute 
(as you will see from the accompanying report) want of attendance to indifference 
on the part of parents and others having the charge of youth. I take leave, how- 
ever, to say, that I am of a different opinion. It appears to me, there is generally 
an increasing desire amongst all classes in this municipality to secure the best 
education that can be obtained for the rising generation. The statement of Trus- 
tees may b() accurate in reference to the children of laborers who are engaged in 
railroad operations. But the residence of these in this locality is only temporary. 
As respects those who permanently reside in the settlement, the cause of non-attend- 
ance is distance from the school house, unpopularity of the teacher or necessary 
engaflcement in agricultural or other pursuits. So far as I can learn the rules rela- 
tive to libraries are observed. I have to remark, however, that in some cases where 
the books have been much used, the binding is giving way. If this is not remedied 
the books will of course be much injured. As regavds the reading of these books 
I think they have been more generally perused than some of the reports indicate. 
In one report, in answer to the question **How many volumes were taken out 
during the year?" The answer is — 500 entries. In my opinion, in other sections 
similar answers might have been returned. It is possible that in some instances the 
import of the question may not have been fully understood. As there are now a 
variety of influences in operation tending to render the inhabitants of this Town- 
ship more intelligent, I am unable to determine what share the Common School Li- 
braries have in effecting this result." 

30. The Reverend John McMorine^ Ramsay: ^^ One good effect of the present 
state of the law is, that none of our schools are now vacant. Trustees are every- 
where on the alert to get them filled. Teachers, however, seldom continue above 
one year in the same school. The Grammar School at Carleton Place, in Beck, 
with, is of good service in supplying teachers of respectable attainments. Some 
of our female teachers have given place to male teachers this year. Few now 
rest satisfied without a second class certificate, and some aspire to a first class. 
The greatest evil we have to complain of is, irregularity of attendance of the 
pupils. In some schools it has been sufficient to render the formation of classes 
next to impossible, and greatly to discourage the efforts of the master. The 
books in the libraries are extensively read, and with lively interest. They are 
creating and nourishing a taste for reading, and thus promoting the intelligence 
of the people. The result I hope will be such a preference for intellectual 
pleasures as will tend to withdraw the young from what is gross and sensual, 
and thus purify the moral habits. I belive they also have had an influence in 
originating debating societies, some *of which now exist in the township. It is 
with considerable concern I see the annual allowance given to superanuated 
teachers dwindling down to so miserable a pittance. I fear that unless the 
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scheme be improved it will never be turned to much account. I know of one^ 
teacher of long standing, and very respectable character, now old and feeble, 
who, having received only £ll out of the fund last year, and having nothing 
whatever beside, is reduced to a state of semi-beggary. If anything can be done 
to render the fund more profitable, the cries of many poor teachers unite in urging 
yon to exert your great influence for that object." 

X. Couimr of Remfrsw. 

SI. The Reverend H. MacMeekin^ Pembroke^ ^c: "The Common School 
system is making slow but steady progress in this part of the county. We are 
getting up new school-houses on good sites. The people are beginning to wake 
up to the advantage of education, and their attendance at the public examination 
evinces a deeper interest in the cause. We have now two first-class teachers in 
this village who are rendering eiBcient service, and their schools are both well 
attended. What we chiefly want to place these schools in a state of thorough 
efficiency are sets of good maps, &c., with other apparatus. The library works 
well, and is scattering the seeds of youthful knowledge throughout many families 
in the community. I have ev^ry reason to believe that the regulations are strictly 
observed, and that the advantages derived from the library are highly appreciated.'*' 

XI. County of Frontknac. 

32. The Reverend Francis W. Dobbs, Kingston: "The Common Schools in 
this township are, I believe, in an improving condition. Some few schools are, I am 
happy to state, in very efficient working order--creditable alike to the section 
and the teachers — ^but I regret to say the majority are in a most inefficient condi- 
tion ; some of course worse than others, but all manifesting great apathy on the 
part of parents and trustees. Several of the present school houses are quite unfit 
for the purposes of education, and it is hoped a proper spirit will be manifested 
by the inhabitants to secure for their children suitable buildings, as conducive 
to their advancement in knowledge and the general well-being of the sections. 
It will be seen by the report that only three of the schools are free, although 
several are approaching nearer to that system which it is believed will be found 
most generally beneficial, and calculated to secure the education of all. The 
report will also shew a lamentable deficiency in those aids to education so highly 
recommended by the Education Department The necessity of procuring maps, 
&c., has been strongly urged, as essential to both teacher and scholar. The valuable 
counsel of the department to open and close each school with prayer has only 
been attended to in three instances, as will be seen by reference to the report ;. 
and although the question &s to the use of Bible and Testament is answered in the 
affirmative, I regret to say that in the majority of schools, the importance of the 
subject is not fully realized, and that it exists only in name, not in reality. In 
many instances the trustees reports have been very badly filled, showing the 
necessity of selecting persons capable of doing the duties of that important 
office. The manifest inattention to these things has led me to press home their 
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importance upon every occasion of visiting the schools. I have drawn the atten- 
tion of all parties to the value and privileges of reading a portion of God's Word, 
and opening and closing the school with prayer, urging upon teachers their duty 
to seek the spiritual welfare of the children in every way permitted by the Board. 
I cannot conclude these remarks without stating my regret at the lamentable 
ignorance displayed in respect to the Scriptures in most of the country districts) 
and expressing a hope that all Protestant denominations may yet unite and 
adopt some plan which will secure for their children a large amount of Bible 
instruction. If Protestants cannot agree in this all important matter (which I 
believe they could without infringing on their peculiar tenets) I confess I look 
forward with much anxiety to the future prospects of a large number in our 
community, who, owing to the carelessness and ignorance of parents, and the 
want of Scriptural instruction, are growing up ^' without God and without hope 
in the world." The County Boards of Public Instruction are giving their atten- 
tion to the improvement of every class of teachers, having special reference to 
their moral character. Could we only obtain a larger amount of ^' the religious 
element,'' agreeable to all Protestant denominations, the school system in 
Upper Canada, would, I believe be unviolated, and tend to the salvation of 
immortal souls, the future 'j;lory of this country, and the credit of all concerned 
in this most important work.'' 

33. James Leahy, Esq., Loughborough : ^' At present the people do not ap- 
pear to manifest much interest in School Libraries, and we have here but one 
Township Library tolerably supported. A spirit of ambition has manifested itself 
in this locality during the last year, and we have a class of young and aspiring 
teachers who promise to become useful.'' 

34. The Reverend Edward C. Bower j Pittsburgh : " In presenting my Annual 
Report, I am happy to say the free school system is being better appreciated in this 
Township, and shall be glad to see it universally adopted, as, in my opinion, it is 
better suited to meet the wants of the whole community. In the two sections where 
separate schools are established, the people who formerly lived on the best terms 
with their neighbors, are now at deadly hatred, entirely caused by this division." 

35. Thomas GrarU, Esq., Portland and Hinchinbrooke : ^' I regret to say the 
standard of education in the Townships of Portland and Hinchinbrooke is decidedly 
low, although I think I may vnth confidence aflirm that some of the schools made 
progress during last year. I regret that no section in these townships availed itself 
of the opportunity given by the Government for the establishment of school libraries. 
I think that maps and apparatus will be obtained for some of the sections during the 
present year." 

86. John Springy Esq.j Storrington: ** There seems to be little improvement 
in our schools during the past year, and unwillingniess on the part of trustees and 
teachers to carry out the regulations required." 
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XII. Couimr of Addington. 

87. Joseph Parker J Esq.^ Camden East : *^ The library regulations are gen- 
erally very well attended to, and wherever there is a Sunday School library, it 
exerts a good moral influence on parents as well as children. It is much to be 
regretted that there is not a township library in this wealthy and populous 
locality. The Common School Act is in general favor, and seems to gain 
in the good opinion of the people. It is a cause of much regret that local super- 
intendents are on such a slender and uncertain footing with respect to their tenure 
of office, (in this township at all events,) for they no sooner gain a knowledge o^ 
the localities and wants of school sections, than from political motives they are 
removed, but I suppose it cannot be helped under the present system of appoint- 
ments." 

XIII. GOUNTT OF LSNHOZ. 

38. Alexander Martin^ Esq., Richmond: ^^ In reference to our common schools 
in this township, I do not know that I have anything very materially different to 
say from what was reported last year. However, I think I may safely affirm that 
the public mind is getting more thoroughly aroused to the importance of education, 
and also to the maintenance of our common school syatem in its purity. I think 
the people of this township are united almost to a man in saying ^ a broad system 
of unsectarian education is what we want.' As I only undertook the duties of 
local superintendent last August, I do not come to this conclusion so much in my 
official capacity as from my previous knowledge of the people. It is gratifying to 
inform][you that we are about providing a permanent fund for our common schools. 
With a zeal as enlightened as the cause was worthy, our township council has 
purchased debentures with the amount of Clergy Reserve money apportioned to 
this township, the interest on which is appropriated to the common schools. 
It would have been a memorial worthy of our rising country had our legis- 
lature fixed the money derivable from the sale of Clergy Reserve lands in such 
a way that it could not be divested from the support of common schools. As it is, 
even in cases where our township councils have taken an enlightened and liberal 
view of the matter, the money at every returning election is liable to be swept 
away in building, or in repairing some mud hole in front of an interested 
person's door. I think the disposal of the money has given pretty general satisfac- 
tion in Richmond. Still there are some so blinded by self-interest, that they would 
rather have it applied to lighten their tax or make some particular road 
or bridge, than have it to pay for the education of their children, and those of 
future generations. There is a defect in the present law in regard to the erection 
of school-houses. While trustees are supplied with ample power to levy and col- 
lect any rate for the purchase of site and the building of school-house, they are left 
at the mercy of every one from whom they purchase to pay whatever price their 
cupidity may place upon the land. Let us instance a case. A person with large 
landed property is applied to for ground on which to erect a school-house. He 
gives ground enough to place a school-house upon, — say, the twelfth part of an 
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acre, — gratis, on condition that he is exempted ttom all tax for the building of 
that house. His tax for the building would probably amount to from 840 to $50, 
but the trustees are compelled to take the offer, as no other person has lad suffi- 
ciently near the centre of the section to build upon. This is no supposed case, but 
one that has occurred, or will actually occur. I do not see why school corporations 
should not have a right to claim a fair quantity of land on which to erect buildings 
at a reasonable remuneration as well as railway corporations. Our common school 
library for the township is divided amongst the different sections, but does rot 
seem to be appreciated as it should be. I think, however, that a greater interest 
is being manifested, and that the taste for reading is improving amongst the people. 
The regulations are not I think so generally attended to, or as strictly as they should 
be, but 1 have only the privilege of knowing about a few sections. It is to be hoped 
that the legislature will soon again take action upon our school question, and 
place a common school education within the reach of every individual by adopting 
the free school system. li it was adopted, I cannot help thinking it would be a 
great saving as well as the means of stopping a great deal of contention and strife 
between the people of almost every section. I am apprehensive that the tightness 
of the times has induced many sections at the last general meeting to change again 
to the rate bill system which had formerly adopted the free school system.'' 

XIV. County op Prince Edward. 

39. John B. Denton^ E^q.^ Arneliasbutgh, Athol S^c. : " I feel gratefbl to have 
it in my power to inform you of a steady progress here in the art of teaching. Our 
schools are all in operation, and the greater part of them present a very decided 
improvement upon the past. There are a few exceptions, however, to the general 
prosperity, arising from the practice of employing young females to teach large 
boys, who are not very well disciplined at home, or noted for amiability of manners 
abroad. The result in such cases can, nine tinfies out of ten, be easily predicted 
before the course of instruction cornmences. Though we hate not an over-supply 
of highly accomplished teachers, it is certainly cheering to know oar staff is gradu- 
ally becoming more efficient, and that at the rate we are advancing, we hope in 
the course of a few years to give a far more favorable account of the march of 
learning in this quarter than the most sanguine have ever bargained for. We, sir, 
are justly proud of our school system, and though we hear it occasionally assailed 
by the inconsiderate, that gives us no uneasiness as to its final triumph. The inhabi- 
tants of this country are a peaceable, intelligent and law-abiding people, and ca- 
pable, as all nrien of knowledge are, of making a gr^at allowance for the prejudices 
and ignorance of those who differ from them on many subjects ; but there is one 
object, — 1 mean our school system, — bo entwined in their feelings, that to approach 
it with any other intentions than redpect anl tolerattofi, would raise a storm of 
indignation not easily withstood by the offending party. Every true well informed 
man of this county takes an interest in onr school system, untrammelled by the 
tinkering of sectarianism, little short of a Briton's interest in those far famed eon- 
cessions madte at Rontiytnede by the imperious John. There is a growing anxiety 
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bare among all classes to obtain as it is termed a good common school edacation 
for their children, and it is generally acknowledged that this cannot be accomplished 
without a sufficiency of reading material. It is said, ^ none are so blind as those 
who will not see,' which maxim will appropriately apply to many of the opponents 
of libraries, not only in this but every other innovation. The school libraries 
here, have been, and are still of incalculable value, particularly in the Township 
of Sophiasburgh, where a taste for general reading existed among many of the 
adult population previous to the establishment of a library, consequently the 
youthful portion of the community had the benefit in this respect of the precept 
and example of old age. The council of Athol is about forming a township 
library of the books which heretofore have been in sections, and this I have no doubt 
will make a great change for the better. The principal objection to section 
libraries appears to arise from the difficulty of changing books : a librarian who has 
observed all the rules of his office, does not wish to accept the volumes from 
another who has not, hence it follows that the books remain stationary leaving the 
vacemt sections destitute. By way of conclusion, to show that all the men of 
Athol do not consider themselves to have been badly booked, I heard one of them 
say, not long ago, that he valued the information obtained from one of the volumes 
at one thousand dollars, confessing at the same time he felt ashamed of his previous 
ignorance and of his being amongst those who had given past oppositiofi to the 
purchase of books. • 

XV. County of Hastings. 

40. James J. Ryan, Esq., Huntingdon : ^' The schools in this township are 

considerably on the advance as regards improvement. All the schools with but 

few exceptions, are supported on the free system. The people seem to manifest an 

active interest in common school education. Within four years, one-half of the 

school-houses in this township have been re-erected on new and improved plans, 

either of brick or firame, and in all probability, in the course of four years more, the 
other half will be erected in a like manner." 

41. George Wiggins, Esq., Marmora: '^I ami glad to inform you that all 
the schools in this township are free for this year. The people and trustees gen- 
erally speaking are for the free school system. Many of the trustees cannot read 
or write, which causes a great deal of trouble in making out the reports." 

42. Joshua McLean, Eaq.^ Bawdon : ^' I am happy to state that there is a 
vigorous tone of improvement in the schools of this township. The people are 
anxious their children should be educated at all hazards, the free system 
works admirably, and all those schools that have made a trial are determined 
to prosecute with vigor a system which gains all but universal approval. With 
one exeeption the trustees of the different schools work unanimously, and in this 
case the animosity is of a private character. The more intelligent portion of the 
section greatly censures the pievailing spirit of the said trastees. Alt<*mtions have 
recently been made in the postal arrangements oi tlie township, so in future I 
hope we shall receive the Jownal qf Education more regularly. This is greatly 
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to be desired. On all occasions I endeavor to impress the necessity of being 
acquainted with the progress and management of other schools, and the impor- 
tance of embracing the excellent precepts given in your valuable journal." 

43. Thomas D. FarUy^ Eaq.y Sidney : '^ I have much pleasure in stating that 
school operations in this township during the past year have been conducted with 
greater harmony and unanimity than the five preceding years. The trustees have 
endeavored to conduct the schools in accordance with the School Act. There has 
not occurred an instance where the trustees have acted as the law directs that 
the inhabitants have not co-operated with them. I am decidedly of opinion that 
if we select proper men for trustees, men that will act wisely and judiciously, it 
will in most instances be the means of doing away with the strife and excitement 
in neighborhoods in carrying out the School Act. We have much to encourage 
us in using every effort to promote the good effects of our admirable school sys- 
tem. I have no hesitation in stating that we have made some improvement dur- 
ing the past year. There appears to be an emulation in the teachers to exert 
themselves, so that they will not be excelled by their competitors. This principle 
has been greatly augmented by friendly intercourse and by visiting each other's 
schools at public examinations. Your valuable Journal of Education is sent to 
every section in the township, and is highly prized and eagerly read by many. Our 
excellent library consists of upwards of 1,100 volumes, distributed through vari- 
ous parts of the township. It is universally approved of, and the effe(!t thereof is 
especially discernible among the youth.'' 

44. William Sills, Esq,, Thurlow: ''The schools have been in operation 

roost of the year, and I can see some improvement both in general management 

and the interest taken therein. The free system seems to become more popular 

with the people the better they are acquainted with it- The library books are 

all covered, and have been taken out by several of the more important sections, 

and where they have been read, the influence produced is decidedly good. I 

shall endeavor to make all trustees take a deeper interest in this matter. The 

boundaries of the sections in this township are very indefinite, there being no 
map to refer to. 

46. F. Waruoick, Esq.^ Tyendinaga ; *• I am satisfied that there has been 
great improvement in the schools of this township. The length of time they 
have been kept open, viz. : nearly eleven months, is a cheering sign that the 
cause of education is receiving that serious consideration from the people of this 
township that it should have. Another good feature I find is, that unqualified 
eachers can no longer obtain schools on account of their cheapness, and I know 
of more than one school allowed to remain idle rather than employ cheap but 
inefficient instructors. The people begin to see the necessity of employing those 
persons who can educate their children, so that when they arrive at manhood they 
may take their proper position in lifcy without being a disgrace either to their 
parents, or the country to which they belong. Parents are becoming aware that 
although they have been able to pass through life with tolerable success with 
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regard to pecuniary affairs, it was owing to the mass being also ignorant ; bat 
now the world is becoming wiser, and to be an ignorant man in Canada is not 
only a disadvantage bat a disgrace, because the means of education are now 
placed within the reach of the humble, and therefore it is a person's own fault if 
he 'has not education. The township council, on my recommendation, liber- 
ally granted the sum of 8380 for the purpose of obtaining a library, which 
with the same amount granted by the Department, has furnished the town- 
ship with an excellent assortment of books. The library is placed under 
my charge, and I have divided it among the school sections according to the 
number of inhabitants. The books are all covered, labelled and numbered. 
Most of the sections have taken out their books, which from the reports appear to 
have been well read. I am fully persuaded that the library will be a great benefit 
to the township, more especially to the rising generation. Indeed, I can already 
perceive quite an improvement in the minds of the youth of those sections who 
have had access to the library." 

XVI. County of Northumbebland. 

46. Edward Scarlett, Esq.^ Alnwick : ^^ During the past year a more uniform 
system of teaching prevailed ,than that which had hitherto been practised, and a 
greater aptitude, approaching in some measure to thoroughness in teaching, was 
manifested by most of our teachers. Upon the whole there was perceptible pro- 
ficiency made in most of our common schools, yet not so much improvement as 
the ardent friends of education would desire. Our hopes are not very sanguine 
that a genuine reformation can take place, until we are supplied with teachers 
whose aim will be to educate the youth of our country in those principles of true 
civilization and genuine morality which will make Canadian influence be felt 
and acknowledged from * the rising of the sun to the going down of the same.' " 

XVII. County op Durham. 

47. The Reverend Wm. Logan^ Manvers, ^c. : " I am glad to be able to 
report a gradual improvement in the schools generally in these townships. The 
free system is beginning to be better understood and more generally adopted. 
The people manifest a more lively interest in the cause of education. A higher 
standard is looked for in teachers, and a greater willingness shewn to aflbrd them 
more ample remuneration. We have only one public common school library, 
that of No. 5 Cartwright. The books are not much sought after, a prejudice 
having sprung up on account of republican ideas being inculcated in some of 
them." 

48. The Reverend T. W, Allen, Oavan : ** I think the contents of this Report 
shew plainly that education matters are making considerable progress in this 
Township. The fact that the average salary of the male teachers employed 
amounts to nearly £80 proves that education is better appreciated than in former 
years, and that the character of the instructor is gradually attaining that elevation 
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which it should occapy in the community. The introduction of maps in the 
schools is producing the happiest results, making the study of geography a delights 
ful recreation, instead of a dry and tedious drudgery to the children. I have used 
my best exf rtions to induce the various Boards of Trustees to procure the excellent 
maps of the Department, and I have been well rewarded for my labor in looking 
at the happy faces of the children when called up to geography, at my stated 
examinations, and in perceiving the remarkable progress made in many instances 
in a very short time. I hope ere long to be able to report that every school under 
my charge is provided with a set of maps. You will perceive that there is only 
one common school library in Cavan. I believe the regulations are very well 
maintained in the management of it, and as far as I can ascertain the books 
are eagerly sought for. 1 should say that this library is exerting a very 
happy influence in the section. A brick school-house has been erected in Mill- 
brooke (section 11) during the past year, at a cost of about £500, and a first class 
Normal School Teacher has been provided, and it is intended, as soon as possible, 
to procure the services of a female teacher of similar qaalification. All this pro- 
mises well." 

49. The Reverend George Lawrence, Clarke: "The major part of the 
schools in this Township are, upon the whole, in a good state. Two new school- 
houses have been built during the past year, with good prospect of more next 
year.'* 

50. Duncan Clegham^ Esq.^ Hope : ** In reference to the general state of 
education in this Municipality, I may say that there is a steady improvement in the 
condition of the schools. Two new brick school-houses have been erected in the 
Township during the past year. Several of the schools have availed them- 
selves of the advantages held out by the liberality of the Legislature in procuring 
maps and apparatus, and all are making arrangements to do the same. But 
it is not only in the material condition of the schools in furnishing the necessary 
appliances for successful teaching that an improvement is discernible — there 
is a more general appreciation of the services of good teachers and a greater dis- 
position to pay such salaries as will procure them. I think the greatest improve- 
ment is really made. In the ability of the teachers at present employed in the 
Township there is a decided improvement over the past year." 

XVIII. CouNTT OP Peterborough. 

51 . Thomas W. Poole^ Esq,^ M.D.j Asphodel and Belmont : " I write in regard 
to Asphodel, in which the schools as a whole will probably compare favorably 
with those ol other Townships in this County. But there is great room for im- 
provement. In too many of our schools 'n is apparent that the best methods of 
leaching are not understood, or at least not practised. Many children, in conse- 
quence, spend months in learning what, under judicious guidance, they might 
acquire in as many weeks The most efficient w:iy to remedy this state of things 

s to encourage the introduction of trained teachers into our schools — men who 
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are not only acquainted with the branches required to be taught, but who under- 
stand how to teach them to the best advantage. I am happy to observe a grow- 
ing desire for teachers of this class, and I trust the time is not far distant when 
their influence will be practically and permanently felt in all our schopls and in 
the community generally. During my recent visit I have endeavored to imprelss 
upon those concerned, the necessity for pupils thoroughly understanding 
each lesson ^fore passing to the next; and if this rule were adopted the 
spectacle would not so often be presented, as it now is, of scholars in the 
fourth and fifth readers who are unable to read with ease and intelligence the 
lessons in the second or third ; or of boys in the more advanced rules of arith- 
metic who seem to know little or nothmg of the first principles of that science. 
Some teachers, and many parents, in a mistaken anxiety to push their children 
forward, seem to forget that the excellent series of National readers are expected 
to be learned as well as merely mechanically read ; and that the point of merit 
consists not so much in passing glibly through a lesson, €ls in understanding the 
meaning it conveys and appreciating the instruction which it teaches. The' 
school teacher, even when devoted and faithful, has many disadvantages to con- 
tend with, from the irregular attendance and wayward habits of his pupils, and 
also, not unfrequently, from untoward home influence ; and it should be t e aim 
as it is the interest, of all deriving advantage from the schools to encourage and 
assist him, so far as possible, in his arduous duties. The Municipal Council for 
this Township displayed its liberality last year by appropriating $100 towards the 
purchase of maps, &c., for the several schools. The result has been that every 
school in the Township has been furnished with the more necessary maps, and 
the three village schools, viz., Norwood, Hastings and Westwood, have each 
received, in addition to these, a complete set of Holbrook's apparatus. These, we 
trust, will prove both useful and attractive, and contribute largely to the 
scholastic interest. Belmont is considered by some as a rather backward place, 
but on visiting it there will be found not far from the centre of the Township, a 
fine large school-house, painted within and without, and well supplied with good 
maps and other valuable school apparatus, so that it is not an unprogressive 
place after all. And this opinion would be confirmed on observing the neat 
frame houses springing up here and there, and more than all, by meeting and 
conversing with some of the very intelligent and respectable farmers, who are 
i^edily eflccting such changes and improvements in that Township as will soon 
make it in appearance second to none in the County. The schools during the 
time they have been kept open, have been in advance of those in many older 
Townships ; and as some of them are but yet in their infancy, high hopes are 
entertained of their friture usefulness and efficiency." 

62. Jcnnes Brennan, Esq., Ennismore : " I am not able to express an opinion 
in regard to the state of the schools in all the sections. From personal 
inspection, I should say the sections are by far too small, the children attend 
irregularly, and parents manifest but little care about the result. The smallness 
of the sections and the poverty of the people also render them unable to keep 
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the schools open the whole year. These, with other disadvantages, lead to a 
continual change of teachers, and Trustees are frequently obliged to employ 
men of an inferior class." 

53. The Reverend Francis Andrews^ Olonabee: '^I may state generally that 
education is progressing in our Township. There is a taste for it in all 
the sections, harmony prevails, and there is general satisfaction among all sects 
with the Common School system The class of teachers is superior to those we 
formerly had, and there is a desire to have good buildings in which to educate the 
young. During the year there have been built in the Township three beautiful 
school-houses which do great credit to the sections to which they belong, and I 
have no doubt that others would have been following the example had it not been 
for the general panic. I think there is also less desire for changing teachers. 
The people are beginning to see that it is not to their advantage to change 
teachers every few months, if they have any one likely to suit them. I have no 
doubt but your efforts to give a good education to the youth of the West will even- 
tually be crowned with success, and that the people in general will soon come t# 
feel that it would be the greatest calamity that could befall them to lay a ruthless 
hand upon our Common School system." 

XIX. County of Vic?roRiA. 

54. The Reverend D. Wright^ Fenehmand Verulam: '* Schools here are in 
a forward state, and I wish to do what I can to promote education, which yoa 
have labored so hard to bring within the reach of all classes in this province." 

55. The Reverend Gilbert Tweedie, Eldon and Mariposa : " You will observe 
that in nearly all sections in both Townships a library has been established. I 
believe there is now one in every section. As only a few of them have been open 
to the public during the whole year, their influence upon the people has not had 
time to be much felt, although I am confident that so far as it has been felt it is of 
the most beneficial character. So far as I have been enabled to ascertain, the 
regulations relating to the libraries are faithfully carried out. With regard to the 
progress of education in the Townships under my care, I have pleasure in stating 
that it is much greater than I anticipated twelve months ago it would have been. 
The teachers generally are better qualified for their important duties now than 
formerly. Young men of talent are devoting themselves in greater numbers than 
perhaps at any former period to the profession of teaching. Trustees are more 
anxious than they used to be to employ none but good teachers. Third class 
teachers are getting into disrepute, and the result is the '^ incapables" who a few 
years ago possessed a monopoly of the profession are being dispossessed, 
and the educational interests* of the young and rising generation attended 
to in a manner more proportionate to the demands of the enlightened age 
in which we live, and more in accordance with the spirit of the free institutions 
which distinguish our beloved province. The present aspect of affairs is bright^ 
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and we may, without presamption, indulge the hope that a still brighter future 
is in store for ns. In these Townships there exist no Separate or Sectarian 
Schools, and there is, I am sure, no desire on the part of any for their establish- 
ment. AH classes of the community, Roman Catholic and Protestant, cordially 
unite in their efforts to promote the interests of our common or undenominational 
system. The more I examine into the matter, and the oftener I come into 
contact with individuals of the Roman Catholic persuasion, the more do I 
become convinced that the demands for Separate Schools on the part of perhaps a 
majority of the adherents of the Church of Rome in this province, originated not 
with the people, but with the clergy. Intelligent Roman Catholics have assured 
me that, in their candid opinion there was no necessity for Separate Schools, and 
that if their clergymen would allow the people to act according to their own judg- 
ment, they would almost to a man be perfectly satisfied with the Common Schoot 
system of the country, and would ask for no sectarian privileges. In the Town- 
ship of Eldon there are a number of Roman Catholics, but among them priestly 
intcfrference is a thing unknown, and the consequence is they are as firm 
supporters of the Common Schools as are their more numerous Protestant neigh- 
bours. And where the clergy do not interfere I find that their people have the 
same confidence reposed in them by Protestants of all classes as 'd they had been 
Protestants. For instance, and I could give more than one, there is a school sec- 
tion in Mariposa containing just one Roman Catholic family, and the head of that 
family was unanimously elected a year ago to fill the office of School Trustee in 
his section, and I am happy to state that he continues to fill the office with credit 
to himself and so as to afford entire satisfaction to his constituents. May the Lord 

watch over our whole school system and guard it against the assaults of every foe 
whether open or disguised.'' 

56. A, LacoursBy E9q.^ Ops : ^^ I am happy to say the schools are improving 
in many respects, — we are getting a better class of teachers, and the school- 
houses are being repaired and made more comfortable. The free principle 
generally prevails throughout the Township, and I find that schools supported 
in any other manner do not flourish to the same extent as those which are entirely 
firee. One or two of the schools have during the past year procured Maps and 
other apparatus, and I have every hope that the other schools will adopt a similar 
course.'' 

XX. County of Ontario. 

67. Alfred Wyatt^ Esq., Brock: "I think my report for 1857 will compare 
very favorably with that of 1866. Every child has had the means of in- 
struction brought within its reach, for every section school has been in operation 
on an average more than eleven months. That the parents have not been slow to 
avail themselves of the opportunities thus afforded them will be seen by the great 
increase in the average attendance for the corresponding six months ending 
respectively the 30ih June, 1866 and 1867. Thus the average attendance from 
January to June, 1856, was 244, and in corresponding months, 1857, 376, giving 
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an increase in favor of 1857 of 132. Although only one section procured Maps 
from the Department in 1857, this year (1858) two sections have already followed 
the example, and four or five more are only waiting for opportunities to do the 
same. As regards the Public School Libraries, they may as yet be compared 
to mines of wealth wfayoee treasures are but little explored, and it will be some 
time before their value will be fully appreciated." 

58. D. O. Hewetty Eaq.^ Mara and Rama : " I look forward not only to improv- 
ed intelligence in regard to the half-yearly and annual returns, with which I have 
taken much pains, but also to an accelerated progress in education throughout 
the Townships. One new school-house has been built in the past year of very 
respectable character, and others have been enlarged and improved. The teach- 
ers are more efficient than heretofore, and I believe parents have now a higher 
estimate of the value of education to their children, consequently we may expect 
a better and more regular attendance. The cause of education cannot be ex- 
pected to start at once into public estimation in such a mixed population as. we 
have here. The parents have felt no other incentive than their own incapacity 
{which should be enough) to urge forward their children, but a spirit of emulation 
is, I rejoice to say, being felt among the pupils, and that, if encouraged, will do 
more to stimulate the teachers and bring about a better appreciation of the blessing 
gratuitously afforded to the community than any other thing. This will lead to a 
higher estimate also of the regulations in all respects. The Library has not met 
with the welcome anticipated, except in certain locations ; parents generally 
have neither the ability nor leisure to be general readers ; but, as the rising gene- 
ration improves, the books will be more sought after ; indeed they have been 
more asked for in the past year than before. I trust the feeling will continue by 
degrees to be less sectional. The Council has divided the Library into five parts, 
and appointed a branch Librarian in each ward, changing the books occasionally, 
which I believe to be the best mode of bringing them into general use." 

59. Ebenezer Birrdly Esq.^ Pickering : " I am happy to have it in my 
power to state that the schools are better taught than reported ; and the changes 
which are making, so far as I can judge or hear of, are for the better. They are 
all well attended, with one or two exceptions ; in these sections fever has been 
prevalent and fatal. The regulations generally are observed. It is very difficult 
to state what efiect the Libraries have, as there are but few persons in each section 
who are either capable, or will take the trouble to judge about the subject, and 
with these the local Superintendent may not have the chance of an interview." 

60. The Reverend R. Monleaih^ Scugog and Reach: ^^It will be seen that except 
in two cases the several schools in Reach and Scugog have been open throughout 
the year, and these exceptions would not have had to be noticed if the times had 
been better. The progress made and the discipline kept up have rather on the 
whole exceeded those of the preceding year. If in one case the teaching has 
fallen off, in various others it has positively improved, and I think I have had 
less ground of complaint than formerly in respect of putting pupils into books 
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before they were prepared for them. It has gratified me that during the pant 
year three sections have provided themselves with additional Maps, &c., and 
these I have observed are interesting to the pupils, as well as a valuable help and 
stimulus to the teacher. The lectures given have not, I hope, been non-productive 
of good ; but insuperable obstacles have kept me from giving the full quota, and 
in some cases the numbers in attendance were far from encouraging.'' 

61. The Reverend Robert H. ThorrUon^ Whitby : " Theie is the appearance in 
my report of what is not strictly correct, viz., * That the Libraries were not in all 
cases open.' The Council required the books to be returned during the fall for 
re-distribution ; but, owing to want of regular notice, several sections have not 
yet returned them, and, through the dilatoriness of the Town Clerk, the Libraries 
are almost inoperative at the present time. All sections are anxious to have their 
cases returned, but, owing to the division of the Township, a further delay will 
take place. The regulations are generally observed, and T learn the desire for 
reading is on the increase. In Oshawa no regulations were observed. The 
books were issued uncovered, unnumbered, and without a catalogue. The result 
is, the Library is well nigh destroyed. The report shews but few sections as using 
only the books authorized, which is owing to the introduction of extra studies, 
such as Physiology, Botany, &c. There are a few cases where the old spelling- 
book is still used, but, as a general rule, the authorized books are the only ones 
to be found.'* 

XXI. County of York. 

62. The Reverend James Adanis^ King : ^^ In transmitting my report to 
you, it gives me great pleasure to observe a considerable improvement in 
the schools of this Township. The average attendance, is larger than that 
of the preceding year, and indeed it might be still greatly increased if the 
firee school system were more generally adopted. I have been endeavoring 
to recommend it to Trustees and others, but I am sorry to say that in only a few 
instances have I been successful. Its advantages, however, are becoming more 
apparent, and I hope the day is not far distant when landed proprietors will con- 
sult more the good of the community than their private interests. The schools 
are supplied with libraries, and the books are read by most of the inhabitants 
during the winter months. In summer, however, the people are so busily engaged 
that there is very little time devoted to reading. The Journal of EdxAcation comes 
regularly to the post-office, but in some sections it is very little read, unless by 
the teachers. We have no Separate Schools in the Township. The people of all 
religi(»us denominations seem to be well satisfied with our Common Schoo^ 
system, and I do hope we may never see the day when it will be broken up by 
sectarian jealousies. We have two or three private schools in the Township, but 
there is only -one of them confined to the rural districts ; nor would it ever have 
been introduced had it not been for the inefficiency of a teacher who was retained 
in the section contrary to the wishes of the inhabitants. On the whole, I am 
happy to state that there has been satisfactory progress made during the past 
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year, both as regards the proficiency of the pupils in their respective studies, and 
the growing desire manifested by parents and Trustees to have sound instruction 
imparted to the rising generation.'' 

63. The Reverend Oeorge S. J. HiUj Markham : '' In transmitting my report, I 
have great pleasure in stating that its contents manifest an increasing interest, on the 
part of the inhabitants of this Township, in the work of education. The schools 
have all been in operation during the year. Sixteen of them were open the 
whole year, and the average time of each was eleven months and seven days. 
There has also been an increase in the attendance of pupils, the average of this 
year being 1,507, an increase of 463 over that of last year. The Scriptures 
are read in all the Common Schools of the Township, the only exception to the 
rule being in the Separate School at Thomhill. Sixteen of the schools are opened 
and closed with prayer, according to the programme received from the Council 
of Public Instruction. In the case of schools where prayer is omitted, it may 
be attributed to diffidence on the part of the teacher, rather than any opposition 
on the part of the Trustees or parents of the children ; this diffidence will, I hope, 
by gentle persusision, be soon overcome. We have had no new school-houses 
built this year, but several are in contemplation. I hope soon to see a good 
school-house in each' section of the Township. The valuable work called ^^ The 
School-house and its Architecture," several copies of which have been kindly sent 
to us by the Education Office, will prove of great service, affording useful 
hints to those who contemplate building ; and awakening, in others more 
backward, a desire to engage in this important work. The catalogues of library 
books and school apparatus have all been distributed, and they will, I trust, create 
a desire (now that books can be procured on such advantageous terms) of pro- 
curing the necessary apparatus and a good library, without which no school 
house can be considered as completely furnished." 

64. The Reverend J. O. Armstrong ^ B. A , Vaughan : " After an experience of 
five years in the arduous (and I may say thankless) work of superintending the 
Common School of Vaughan, I can speak most favorably regarding the progress 
of education. The teachers are much better informed and more desirous of im- 
proving themselves ; the Trustees are becoming more alive to the necessity of 
having good instructors, and are offering salaries which command the services of 
efficient men. In short the schools in every respect, not only in my own superin- 
tendency (which I now resign in consequence of change of residence), but else, 
where throughout the Province, have undergone a wonderful change for the better 
during the above period of my incumbency. 

66. Tlie Reverend Richard Jones ^ York : " From my report you will see that 
we have been making a little progress during the past year. We have more 
schools, both common and private, in operation, than previously. With a few 
exceptions, the Common Schools have been kept open the whole year. There are 
also more free schools than we had the year befi;re. Every day the fact is becom- 
ing more apparent, and the people are more inclined to a.lmit that fiee schools 
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are best for all parties. In them we have the largest average attendance, and of 
coarse they receive more assistance from the public than those which are not free. 
Even those persons who were former!}' much opposed to having the schools free 
are yielding to the influence of plain matter of fact, and admit that they are the 
most profitable. Our schools are nearly all opened and closed with prayer, and the 
Holy Scriptures are used more or less in every one of them ; and in my visits I 
am careful in addressing the children, to impress upon them the importance of 
practising what they learn from (Sod's own book, assuring them if they will 
acknowledge God in all their ways, He will direct them in their paths. So that 
while our schools are not sectarian, they are substantially Christian schools. ^Yet 
there is much room for improvement. It certainly is a reproach to us that 
more than four hundred children of school age are growing up in the old, 
rich, and in many respects flourishing Township of York, without deriving that 
benefit from our excellent school system, which it is so desirable they should 
receive, in common with others ; and it is exceedingly painful to know that the 
principal cause of their miiifortune is the indifference and carelessness of their 
parents. In my public lectures, I try to show the people how exceedingly 
dangerous it is to the interests of our country to allow their children to grow up 
in ignorance. But the difficulty is to get at the persons who are guilty, for if they 
care but little about the education of their children, it is not likely that they will 
care much to listen to lectures on the subject. I regret very much that so few of 
the Trustee Boards are inclined to establish School Libraries in their several 
sections, and thus avail themselves of the advantages offered by you in the pur- 
chasing of books. The only reason that I can give for this apparent indifference 
to a matter of so much importance is, that many of those families who ought to 
take the lead, and who would be at all likely to set an example worthy of being 
followed by others in regularly procuring books, are tolerably well supplied with 
books of their own, and they also have the benefit of the Township Library, 
which is divided among the several wards ; also of some good Sabbath-school 
libraries. Still, I think if each section had a good library in connection with the 
Common School, there is no telling how much good it would accomplish. The 
apportionment of the Clergy Reserve money which the Municipal Council has 
made to each section, I am sure could not be, as I have taken occasion to state 
in several places, more advantageously laid oat by the Trustees, than in estab- 
lishing such a library, that all the children in the Township would have the 
opportunity given them of learning to read, and they might also have the privilege of 
getting interesting and profitable books to read when at home. In concluding 
these remarks, I think I may venture to say, without the least fear of being con- 
tradicted by any intelligent person who can compare the present with the past, 
that the people are becoming more determined every day to maintain the present 
excellent system, which, through a kind Providence, you have been the chief 
agent in giving the country." 
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XXII. County or Peel. 

66. The Reverend ThoS' LecLchy Toronto : '' The official report, required to 
be made according to the form prescribed, is so very full and extensive in ^ facts 
and figures,' that it may be said to set forth the condition, in every respect, of all 
the schools in every Township. But little, therefore, remains to be told in words. 
I may, however, remark, that the expectation entertained and expressed last year 
in regard to the more general reading of the Scriptures and prayer in the schools 
of this Township, has been realized. As to the libraries, I must confess they do 
not seem to be at all appreciated as they ought to be, but perhaps more could not 
be expected, from the limited privileges heretofore enjoyed by many of the 
pioneers of our country, for a certain training is requisite in most cases to beget 
a taste for extensive reading." 

XXI II. County of Suicoe. 

67. James Hart^ Esq., Adjala : ^^ I am sorry that I cannot boast of any 
improvements in the Schools of this Township at present (cause, incompetent 
teachers) — and Trustees manifest indifference to employing the same teachers 
for any length of time in the same school." 

68. Henry A. Clifford^ Esq.^ Medonte^ FloSy S^c, : *^ In the Townships of 
Flos, Medonte and Vespra, I have made frequent inquiries with regard to the 
influence and condition of the libraries. In Medonte the library is deposited 
in difierent sections, and at intervals the books in one section are removed to the 
adjoining one, thus placing within convenient reach of the whole Township, 
all the works of the library. A very general interest seems to be taken in them; 
as is evidenced by the circulation. In Vespra and Sunnidale, 500 volumes on 
different subjects were obtained from the Library by the people last year. The 
cirmlation has increased every year since its establishment, and the inhabitants 
manifest a growing taste for its enlargement. The plan adopted in Medonte of 
placing the library in sections, would materially increase the circulation (if 
carried into efiect at Vespra) as at present numbers are precluded its use by 
the distance they reside from it. 

69. The Reverend John Oray, Oro and OriUia : ^^ In regard to the libraries 
there are two, one in the I'ownship of Oro, numbering about 600 volumes, and 
another in Orillia, of upwards of JftK) volumes. The books are much prized, and 
greatly read, especially by the young; and, during the winter, many a long 
evening is profitably spent by the firesides of the farmer and mechanic in peru- 
sing them." 

XXIV. County or Halton. 

70. The Reverend A. J. Macauiey, Nassagaweya: ^Mt gives me much 
pleasure to state that there is a considerable improvement in the schools of this 
Township during the psist year, and that the desire for educati n is rapidly pro- 
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gressing. Though the Free School principle was not in operation in any of the 
schools (except one) under my superintendence for the past year, yet I am much 
pleased to be able to say that the attendance has been extremely good." 

71. C. Jones, Esq,^ M. D.j Trafalgar: >' The libraries, where they exist^ 
exercise a great influence over the sections. It has been the Local Superintend- 
ent's utmost endeavor to recommend that the interest (or a part thereof) of the 
Clergy Reserve Fund be applied by the Trustees to form a nucleus for the future 
ibrary, and he intends at the first opportunity to impress on the Municipal 
Council the necessity of a Township Library under the present very liberal and> 
excellent regulations.'' 

XXV. Cqunty of Wbhtwohth. 

72. B. H. Cradocky Esq.y Ancaster and Flamboro^ West: "The average 
attendance at the public schools in Ancaster and Flamboro' Townships during 
the year 1867, exhibits a very considerable increase when compared with former 
years. In Ancaster the increase during three years amounts to about 100' 
scholars, or one-sixth of the whole attendance. The new school houses are 
also much better filled up and more comfortable than formerly. I cannot say 
that I have anything very encouraging to report on the subject of libraries; 
there is great apathy shown in this matter, both by Trustees and inhabitants 
generally, and they seem to have little wish to profit by the very advantageous 
terms on which they could supply themselves with valuable books through the 
Education Office ; nor in the few instances in which they have applied for 
libraries do they seem to have made as much use of them as might be wished 
However, a beginning has to be made in all things; and, though a taste for 
intellectual improvement may be slow in spreading at first, yet, judging from 
the advance made in elementary branches through the public schools, — notwith- 
standing the difficulties they had to overcome, — there is no reason to doubt but 
that more extended knowledge will eventually be spread through the country by 
means of public libraries." 

78. The Reverend John PortHHiB, Btvioiey : " I record with pleasure the 
peace and harmony existing in the Township, so far as my office was concerned. 
Ton will observe that our schools have been open, oin the average^ eleven months 
and three days, which I consider iair {tn a Towttship that cannot be said to 
possess a village. The regulations respecting Common School libraries are, I 
believe, strictly observe by the proper officers of section Na 17, and the effec 
of the library is no doubt the advancing intelligence of the population. I canno 
say much about the general progress of the schools. It may be safely affirmed 
however, that it is not below the point of any previous year. Parents, and let it 
be added, some teachers^ seem to be ambitions to see their children with a big 
book in their hands, when a smaller one would be more adequate to their attain, 
ments, and I find that it is not easy to correct the evil. Man is very apt to have 
some hobby on which he centres rftlher too much, a^d I have seen the evil effect 
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of this peculiarity in some of our schools during the year 1857. Thus, some 
teachers patronize Geography to the disadvantage of Arithmetic, and others 
History to that of reading ; while schools with the studies apportioned according 
to their relative importance, are, I should say, too much the exception. It is 
curious that at this present time we should have our schools all in operation and 
six old teachers living among us unemployed, a great change since the com- 
mencement of 1856. Are*dull times driving young men from more Incrative 
professions into the school-room 7 and do they account for an influx of Americans 
into these parts during the last two months ?'' 

74. The Reverend Oeorge Cheyne, Binbrooke and Sattfleet : '* I have nothing 
particular to remark. The schools with one or two exceptions are in a satisfactory 
state. The system is working well. An increased interest in education is mani- 
fested, and a desire to have teachers of higher qualifications than formerly.'' 

75. The Reverend James Hughes^ Olanford: ^^ I am happy to say there is not 
a child of proper age, not physically or mentally disqualified, but is within the roach 
of a school, where a good common education may be obtained. You will see by 
the report, that our schools are equally divided between male and female teachers, 
and to the honor of the latter I must say, that the best schools in this township are 
taught by them ; and judging by their salaries gis well as other data, their services 
are highly appreciated by the people. No. 3 has fully maintained its old position, 
as the best school in the township. No. 4 has undergone a great change for the 
better. No. 5, formerly one of the worst, has become through the labor and ability 
of its teacher, trained in the Normal School, one of the best. I find the people 
generally willing to allow fair salaries to good teachers, but the services of such 
persons are very difficult to be obtained. The only library we have, is found 
in section No. S, and I can assure you that it is well cared for, and if it be not of 
much service to the parents, I know that its volumes are read and appreciated by 
the children.'' 

XXVI. CouNTr OF Braitf. 

76. The Reverend WUliam Hay^ Burford : *^I have pleasure in stating that 
Common School education is progressing favorably within these Municipalities. 
This appears in the anxiety of trustees to employ well qualified teachers, — in the 
efibrts made by the people for their support, — the increased attendance of pupils, 
— ^and in the higher average of time the schools have been kept open 
during the year. Indeed we could . not reasonably expect greater advancement 
than has been made since the introduction of our present school system. Yet we 
very much need Normal School teachers, school houses better furnished with 
maps and apparatus, and school section libraries established. As so much depends 
on the capabilities of teachers, and as some trustees are always inclined to supply 
cheap teachers, I would respectfully suggest that County Boards be empowered 
to refuse issuing licenses of the third class (if they deem it desirable for the 
interests of education,) within the limits of their jorisdictioa/' 
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77. The Reverend John DunboTj Dumfries South : ^^ I am happy to state that 
school operations have been going on so harmoniously as not to require any extra 
duties on my part. In sections where the reports say no led ure had been delivered, 
it was simply because the people, though duly notified, did not come out to hear. 
In comparing the past with the preceding year I find that, the number of our first 
class teachers is double, and our free schools have more than doubled. In short, 
I am happy to report favorably alike of the progress and the prospects of all the 
schools under my charge." 

XXVII. COUITTT OF LiNCOLM. 

78. 7%e Reverend Wtn. Hewson^ A. M.y Clinton : *^ In transmitting to you my 
annual report, I beg leave to congratulate you on the eminent success that attends 
your faithful and efficient administration of our school system, which is one of the 
proudest glories of our noble Province, supporting our best hopes of future great- 
ness, which we cherish for it. So far sis my superintendence is concemed, it has 
been a year of encouragement and success, and the standard of scholarship is being 
gradually but surely elevated. There is a livelier interest manifested in all parts 
of the township for a first class order of teachers, and a more extended and more 
thorough course of studies for the youth. Intelligence is being gradually diffused^ 
principally resulting from the use of our public library, which has been placed by 
the Council under my charge, and which I am happy to say is extensively used* 
We have about 1400 volumes, lettered and covered. Four small Libraries are 
taken out by school sections and changed from time to time. I have{let out from 
the library under my charge, an average for the past year of 112 volumes per week, 
which gives a total of 5824 volumes that have been read in our township from that 
source alone, or more than two volumes to each inhabitant. On the whole I may say 
that while there is yet much to be done, and many improvements to be made, 
some good measure of progress has been secured." 

79. C B. Millner^ Esq.^ Orsntham: ^^Of the sections there^is nothing 
particular to remark. A general complaint with the trustees is a want of compe- 
tent teachers. The Township library has failed of attaining much popularity, the 
subjects of the books being too scientific for many whose tastes are vitiated by 
novels and romances.'' 

80. Jonathan Wolverton, Esq.y M, D., Ghrivfuby : " I regret that my report 
should present such meagre statistics in the matter of establishing Common 
School libraries, procuring of maps, apparatus, Ac, and I may state that one 
cause of this supineness on the part of trustees, has been the expectation which 
they have cherished that their quota of the Clergy Reserve money would be 
available for this purpose. But it seems that in consequence of the financial 
difficulties of the township the money is likely to be appropriated to some other 
purpose." 

81. Thomas McMickingy Esq.^ Niagara: " In submitting my report for the 
year 1857, 1 have to regret the prevalence of that apathy in relation to the subject 
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of education which is generally found to exist in rural sections. Annual reports 
have in many cases to be returned for correction, and after all I have not been able 
to compile from |tbem a complete report You will observe that two sections 
have not reported at all. ^The principle upon which the public money is distributed 
(that of average attendance) although apparently the most equitable that could be 
adopted, has had a veryldifferetit effect from what might naturally be expected. 
Instead of exciting school^corporaticms to increased activity in order to draw a fair 
proportion of the'school fund, it has created a spirit of dissatisfaction with the 
method of dividing the money, and a consequent opposition to the whole school 
system. It is argued that the advantage already possessed by village schools over 
rural divisions are increased, and that each succeeding year the village schools 
will be drawing a larger apportionment, and taose in the country will become 
proportionally less able to keep their schools open. In consequence of the small 
amount drawn by the country sections out of the municipal assessment, no less 
than five sehools in the township have been closed during the whole winters 
and when they are opened, if opened at all, it can only be at most, with third rate 
teachers. Having once then fallen into that position, very few are willing to 
submit to a direct sectional tax sufficient to place them upon an equality with 
more favored sections, and they consequently do without a school altogether, or 
depend for one upon their neighbours. * But the fault rests, perhaps, rather with 
the people themselves than with any defect in our noble school system. As an 
evidence of this fact it may be noticed that no cause or combination of causes has 
operated in this locality more directly against the progress of education than the 
employment of cheap, and therefore poorly qualified teachers. The question with 
too many trustees in this township during the past year has not been is he 
qualified, but is he cheap. But the fallacy of such a course even in a pecuniary 
point of view is easily demonstrated by a comparison of the condition of those 
schools that have followed it, with those that have paid a price sufficient to secure 
the services of competent teachers. The superiority of the free school over a rate 
bill system is sufficiently exemplified by contrasting the only free school in the 
township, with any other conducted upon diffexent principles. The township of 
Niagara cannot boast of a single library, and the liberal provision made by the 
Education Department for the establishment of pnblic libraries does not appear 
to have received that attention and encouragement which the importance of the 
subject demands." 

XXVIII. CouMTY OP Welland. 

82. W. F. Hanej/y JEsq.j Af. D., Humberatone : '^ I think the schools are 
progressing in the township, educational interests and liberality are gradually 
increasing, and the people are beginning to recognise education as a work of 
cardinal importance and a morally vital enterprise, second to none save the 
cause of religion." 

83. A. J. Bums, Esq.y Thorold : ^^ With respect to finances, for the most part 
the school sections are in a very flourishing condition, the Municipal Council 
having distributed its share of the Clergy Reserve monies among the school 
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sections without specifying in what manner it should be expended. Many of 
them have placed it at interest with a view of creating a permanent fund,--others 
have resolved to use it in erecting new school houses, — others have applied it in a 
general manner in place of levying taxes. I have not been able to induce any of 
them to apply a portion of it to the purchasing of apparatus, though nfany of the 
schools are indifierently furnished in that respect.* I am sorry to observe that in 
most instances inferior teachers are employed, there being an unwillingness to 
grant large salaries. There is but one Normal School teacher in the township, 
and the contrast exhibited in the proficiency of his school compared with the 
rest, is very marked indeed. You will observe that most of the other teachers 
are of the second class. With regard to the books used, those authorized by the 
Council of Public Instruction are generally preferred. Most of the sections are des- 
titute of libraries, and, as far as 1 can learn, they are not much appreciated. There 
' exists a good Township circulating library, of which each school section is in 
turn entitled to a portion, but not many avail themselves of the privilege. In the 
annual meetings the proceedings have in general been carried on harmoniously, 
the school law working well." 

84. The Reverend W. M. Christie^ JVillaughby : " In some important parti- 
culars the Reporl for this year is more creditable than in former years, and there 
are signs of marked improvement, However, in other points, there seems a little 
appearance of lagging. The Clergy Reserve proceeds, I suspect, account for 
this; consequently, when they are used up and the sections thrown again on 
their own resources, I trust they will do better. Time will tell." 

XXIX. County of Haldimand. 

86. Alexander Winram, Eaq.y Cayuga North : " Regarding rale-bills imposed 
by Trustees, 1 have always thought the law which only directs, not compels, 
teachers to send to the Clerk of the Municipality a copy of their rate-bills, should 
be made imperative, were it only to prevent scandal. The common way is for 
Trustees to employ a person to go round with the rate-bill and demand the amount 
opposite the rate-payers name ; no time is allowed him to examine into the 
details ; it may be correct for aught he knows, but it may be otherwise ; some- 
times he will find the amount is not made up, and, if so, what check is there that 
the tax levied is correct or that the roll embraces all the property ? As a conse- 
quence, an undercurrent of doubt and cavil must and does arise — the unwilling 
payers having such a pretext to grumble. All allow that if the rate-bills were 
checked in some way or other, security would be gained, and Trustees relieved 
from many, probably unjust, insinuations. I trust the Department will devise a 
method to make the raising of school monies a little more satisfactory. I never 
was, and never will be, satisfied with the way Local Superintendents are now 
appointed, for it is obvious that. Reeves having the appointment, their yearly term 
of office renders security to that class of school officers anything but satisfactory. 
Let them avoid as much as possible giving cause of ofience. Differences must 
•arise from the very nature of the office being so closely connected with every day 
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passing eTents, and what can nullify any man's usefulness so much, as knowing 
that his appointment depends yearly upon a set of men who are more fleeting in 
Township aflairs than himself, and who attain office more from petty feelings than 
fitness for their duties, and who often use their place to gratify a friend or injure 
an opponent. All this is bad, and if the Department or a Board of School Trastees 
could be allowed the responsibility of naming Local Superintendents, a great 
change for the better would be accomplished, for all would feel that the Depart- 
ment would only act from the desire of placing ^ the right man in the right place,' 
that no local likes or dislikes could actuate the choice : being indifierent to either 
it would act without either, and, like the Normal School teachers, these officers, 
thus chosen, would be the best of their kind. In the case of a Board of Trustees 
choosing, it alone knows best what a man was, is, and what he will do, and as 
the law allows it the power of employing teachers, why not the Local Super- 
intendents. A Local Superintendent should be perfectly independent of all local 
prejudices, biases, or unwise changes, and above political, religious, or party 
feeling. His duty requires him to be a free agent ; without that he degenerates 
into a mere tool or cipher. And beyond all considerations an unprejudiced 
judge would be obtained, if the Chief Superintendent would appoint one who 
would examine into complaints against that officer for neglect of duty, over, 
stepping the law, rendering no services, although reporting them, and putting 
aside frivolous and vexatious demands by parties actuated only by unworthy 
motives. From what ought to be, I gladly turn to what is, by availing myself of 
this opportunity of paying a deserved compliment to the teachers from the Normal 
School, who in all cases fairly fulfil the expectations of the people, not so much 
from their acquirements being necessarily first rate (for few schools require all 
these being put forth,) but from their method of teaching being so much beyond 
County Board Teachers ; for teaching successfully depends not so much upon 
superior knowledge, as the way that knowledge is imparted to others. I have seen 
highly accomplished men mere tyroes in the art of imparting scholastic informa- 
tion, but I never found your teachers lacking the best way to conduct a Common 
School. Another point gained is, they serve as guides or models to County 
teachers, whom I always recommend to visit a school that has a Normal School 
teacher. The Trustees in this Township are anxious to employ good teachers, 
and would willingly engage them by the year, but until recently the demand was 
greater than the supply, so they had in many cases to put up with inferior persons, 
but now, from the increase of County teachers, a selection can be more easily 
made, and only superior County Board teachers will find employment. You 
will see few schools are counting on the means of supplying profitable instruction 
by maps. This is a great step in advance, and one positively necessary. Five 
out of nine are Free Schools. It is not upon the adult population alone that 
the blessings of Township Libraries are bestowed, but mostly from the rising gene- 
ration will the fruits of them be gathered. From early opportunities only is a taste 
for reading acquired, and most of our population never had access to books until 
these libraries were established, consequently the advantages flowing from them 
in the Upper Province are not immediate, but future: for we ought to 
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consider that early training must be beneficial — how detrimental the reverse. 
How the seeds of good or evil, planted early, yield in after life abundantly after 
their kind, and what great thmgs may be expected from a population which at 
day dawn drank the pure stream of a carefully guided literature, whose thoughts 
were guided by the purest and best of men, whose footsteps were directed by 
trusty monitors, and whose very hours of amusement were present gain and future 
advantage. These benefits, I say, may be rationally expected from Township libra- 
ries, open to all, and the wonder is they are not more common. Last year 250 per- 
sons borrowed 4000 volumes from the library, which is sufficient proof that it 
must be doing great service. Neighbouring Townships which neglect such a 
boon as the Government ofiers for the establishment of these great adjuncts to 
education are sadly lacking in duty to themselves and society. If all other 
arguments were wanting for the necessity of such libraries, the one that they are 
highly conducive to morality and temperance must be held as conclusive ; for I 
was informed by the Inst librarian of our Township that some who spent their 
Sundays in vile intemperance from not having any inducements to stay at homct 
became, by having access to the books, quite reformed, and sat by the domestic 
hearth wiser and better men. Cold and heartless must be the man who grudges 
his neighbours such a boon as the use of a Township library, which costs only a 
small trifle yearly. These institutions are the best temperance societies. Allow 
me another remark. Even commercially these libraries do good. They foster a 
love for books, and few houses are now without them. I cannot account for the 
fact so readily in any other way. The book trade will therefore gain, not lose, by 
the Departmental aid to school libraries, for a taste once acquired in that way is 
never lost. Yet, after all, what is learnt in school is but the alphabet of thought 
for the man, and we who speak the glorious English language have the privilege 
above all other people — we learn to think, and live to act. Mere school learning 
is but a poor thing without freedom of thought. The too much lauded Prussian 
system learns the boy to read and so forth, but it leaves him a boy in thought for 
ever ; and as for mere instruction, taking number as a data for that, the Chinese 
are the most universally educated people the sun shines on, and what, as a 
people, are they worth ? Abominable in private, vile in public life. Give me 
the man as ignorant of book learning sis he is of mental slavery — he who thinks 
for himself and of himself — ^who knows his privileges as a man, and dares to 
stand up for them — that man, I contend, is worth a centenary of Prussians, who, 
though taught to read by statecraft, are never allowed to think. Well it behoves 
then our free government to aid by every judicious means, libraries for the young 
and Mechanics' Institutes for the old ; to promote institutions afibrding reading and 
lecture rooms for all — these they ought to foster, for every administration should 
look as much to the development of the mental capabilities as it tries to call forth 
the internal commercial, and manufacturing resources of the people. Into the 
vexed question of Separate Schools, happily for me it is not necessary to enter. 
In this Township we do without them, but I dare say the moment Catholics are 
deprived the liberty of having Separate Schools we shall have that no longer to 
say. In truth, the question is not one of necessity or justice, but merely a politi- 
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cal test question, and as such I tmst it will be allowed to die a natural death. 
To close my report without expressing my good opinion of the Trustees of 
the Common Schools in this Township would be most ungrateful. As a body 
they are entitled to every praise — patient and anxious to promote their charge — 
careless of the time it necessarily requires. To me, as their officer, they are 
friendly and helping, and by their hearty welcome my school visits are rendered 
quite holidays." 

86. WUliam Jones ^ Esq.^ Rainham : ^^ In transmitting to you my annual 
Report for 1857, 1 beg leave to state that I have done ray best to make it as com- 
plete as possible, especially in reference to the library. You will observe that the 
free system prevails here. Last year the schools were all free but one ; this year 
all are free. In regard to the money in column 15, under the head * amount volun- 
tarily subscribed,' it is the various amounts apportioned from the Clergy Reserve 
Fund received from last year and the balance of the previous year. Part of the 
money has been appropriated for the purchase of books, maps, &c. The remainder 
has proved a great boon to the teachers, who, owing to the ^ hard times,' would 
otherwise have been sufferers, for few rates are paid so unwillingly as the school 
rate. The schools in this Township have been well supported, and kept open a 
greater number of months than usual. This may pardy be attributed to the relief 
afforded by the Clergy Reserve money. There is an increased desire for know- 
ledge, which no doubt emanates from reading the useful and entertaining books 
procured last year. I think the library books have exerted a benign influence 
wherever they have been received. My report shows that 3161 vols, were read by 
478 applicants. Who can tell the amount of influence exerted by so much reading ? 
When the books were purchased, it was not expected that they would benefit all 
parties, for some have a secret horror or superstitious dread of books, regarding 
everything foreign to their limited capacities as untrue, and think it a crime to be 
wiser than their predecessors ; but it is the youth we expect to benefit, whose minds 
are susceptible and unprejudiced. Already do we see and hear of the desired 
effect produced in their minds. From the opposition exercised agunst the library, 
I was almost inclined to despair, but, with the aid of some intelligent friends of 
progress, I have succeeded in removing a great deal of the prejudice that did exist. 
In addition to the section libraries mentioned in the report, there is another 
established in the village of Selkirk for the benefit of the Rainham part of said 
village (with S. S. Harrison, Esq., M. D., for Librarian), a warm and devoted friend 
of education, a portion of whose report to me I herewith append. ** The number 
of books in the Selkirk Library is 350 volumes ; from the 31st Dec, 1856, to 31st 
Dec, 1857, 467 books were read by 46 persons," and these large works, such as an 
M. D. would be expected to select. The large number of books reported as belong- 
ing to section No. 3 includes the balance of books lefl afler other sections have 
selected, and forms a general library accessible to the whole Township. As this 
will probably be the last report I shall have the pleasure of preparing (having ten- 
dered my resignation of office), I take this opportunity of returning my sincere 
thanks to you, and others, for the kindness and courtesy extended to me, during the 
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seven years I have bad the honor of corresponding with the Education OBSce, 
and, although another will be appointed in my place better qualified, perhaps, to 
discharge the duties of the office, I shall still be the same friend and advocate of 
education.'' 

87. William BurseU, Esq.y Seneca : '^ I have to remark that the schools with 
the exception of one (No. IS) within my limits, are in operation ; those sections 
with first-class teachers are, in respect to their locations, well attended ; others are 
far from being regularly attended. The irregalarity arises irom different causes, 
the services of the larger children being required during summer and autumn 
months for hay-making and harvesting, &c. ; and the smaller children, during the 
season of bad roads, are unable to attend, on account of the distance to the school* 
houses. A great obstacle in the way of progress in some sections of this Township 
is caused by selfish dissensions between the people and Trustees. When efficient 
teachers are employed, they require larger salaries; a rate bill is made out to 
pay the teacher and meet incidental expenses ; when the coUector demands the 
money, the Trustees are opprolniously assailed with, ^ You don't mind what ex- 
pense you put the section to, — ^we will throw one of you out next school meeting 
and put in one that will reduce the rates, so they do — down goes the rate, and 
down goes the school with it. Still I am happy to say the majority of rate-payers 
in this Township wish to secure the services of good teachers, and pay them salaries 
according to their abilities. The library procured from the Education Depart- 
ment for this Township is concentrated in the Town Hall fiudid divided into portions, 
each containing as nearly as possible the same amount of reading matter. Trustees 
wishing to furnish their sections with books, provide themselves with a small chest 
vnth lock and key for conveyance, and a case for their reception. Twelve out 
of thirteen sections in operation have taken books which are returnable to the 
Township library every six months, unless they make application to retain them 
for another term. By this method each portion of the books is kept in circulation, 
and no doubt they will have great influence in enlightening the minds of the people. 
The books were all labelled, numbered, and many covered by myself. The regula- 
tions are strictly enforced." 

88. Robert Douglas^ Eaq.^ Af . D., Walpole : " The schools are in a progres- 
sive state ; all have been kept open more or less throughout the year. The only 
barrier towards exciting a lively interest is the want of capable Teachers ; we feel 
it much throughout the Township. Parents appear to take a much greater interest 
in the education of their children than they have heretofore. At the end of this 
year, maps, tablet lessons, &c., will be in every school in the Township. The 
library does not exert much influence at present over the minds of the people, but 
I think that as soon as it can be divided throughout the Township into section 
libraries, its influence will be more manifest." 

XXX. County op Norfolk. 

89. James Oovemtony Usq.y OharlottevUle : ^^ The return of this Township 
cannot be considered so satisfactory as it shoold be. The interest accruing finom 
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the Clergy Reserve Fond assigned to this Township, has been appropriated to 
School uses, and might be an important assistance instead of a respectable one, if 
the custodian of the Fund (the Municipal Council) was allowed to put it out to 
interest to individuals at £10 or £12 per ct., instead of being constrained to let it 
to public companies at £6 per ct., what is here deemed according to law. 

90. Andrew Harvey, Esq., Houghton: ^^ I rejoice to see that moral as wel. 
as scientific instruction is required to be taught in every Protestant school in Upper 
Canada by requesting that each one shall be opened and closed with prayer, 
and by reading a portion of the Holy Scriptures. The Bible is the best chart ^ 
guide us through the voyage of life : every rock upon which we are liable to strike 
is clearly pointed out in that blessed book. Missionaries have succeeded best in 
heathen lands and in countries, where they have established schools in which 
Bible reading has prevailed. I am sorry my report only mentions four schools 
in which the Scriptures were read, and only two that were opened and 
closed with prayer ; also that only one school has been visited by a Protestant 
clergyman during the year. I should be sorry if Protestants throughout the length 
and breadth of Upper Canada were so indifferent to the moral instruction of the 
rising generation as they are in this Township." 

91. John Philipson^ Esq.^ Middleton : *^ In regard to Libraries, I am well 
aware they would have goDd effect upon the minds of children, if the Trustees 
could be induced to establish them. But it is not an uncommon thing to find 
Trustees in charge of school sections who can neither read nor write. Where this 
is the case, it is a difficult matter to persuade the Trustees to procure books.'' 

XXXI. County or Oxford. 

92. The Reverend Robert Rogers, Dereham : " In sending my report for 1857, 
I have to speak most encouragingly of our school. The attendance is increasing, and 
is more regular. The standard of the teacher's qualifications is very much raised 
within one year, and the people in this Township seem ready to devise most liberal 
measures both for the erection of school-houses and the payment of teachers. 
Another thing much improved is the character of the Trustees, still, in this respect, 
the deficiencies are many. The libraries are all open, but the public are not alive 
as they might be to the privilege. If suitable lectures could be delivered more 
frequently on education, I think it would do much good ; but the Superintendent 
with his pittance of salary cannot afford to do more than is really required. Upon 
the whole, the cause of education bids fair to elevate our beloved Canada to a 
prominent place among the nations." 

93. 0. B. A, Fodeny Esq., Nissouri, East : « With regard to the librariea^ 
I can give no further particulars, as the books were only distributed among the 
school sections, the latter end of the past and the beginning of the present year. 
With one exception, all our schools are in operation. As a general thing, there is 
not much improvement in the class of teachers." 
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94. Chauncey Wilcox^ Esq.^ Norwich^ South : '^ Our schools are visibly im- 
proving by the present system, and bid fair to produce a large number of good 
scholars, which we very much need in this Township. In section No. 6 there is 
displayed a great degree of enterprise, — ^it having erected a splendid school-house on 
a good site at the cost of 93,000, and also secured the services of an efficient 
teacher with one assistant. Our teachers, as a class, are decidedly in advance of 
those of former years, which certainly is an encouraging feature in our Common 
School system. Our Common School library is in the' hands of the Council, and 
is equally divided to each of the main villages in the Township, viz., Otterville and 
Springford, and is in charge of two librarians appointed by the Township Council* 
Its influence is nearly lost upon the community, in consequence of no additions 
having been made to it the last two years. I think that yearly purchases ought to 
be made of a higher grade of books, and no pains spared in order to place it on a 
permanent and enduring basis." 

95. The Reverend A. Hurlburt, Blandford and Oxford East : ^^ Though there 
are complaints occasionally heard that the law is complex, and the system difficult to 
be understood, yet these complaints are not more frequent than might be reasonably 
expected, as it takes a while for any thing of the kind to become well understood 
and get into working order. I think these complaints are considerably less than 
were heard in former years. Upon the whole, I believe that the system is taking a 
deep hold upon the affections of the people at large, and commending itself to an 
enlightened public. I have heard among the people expressions of warm attachment 
to our Common School system. I believe the general feeling is that it is a great 
boon to Canada ; that in our National History it is a step in advance ; that it is 
laying the foundation for permanent improvement ; that it is preparing the way for 
the diffusion of sound intelligence throughout our population, and that it is bringing 
the means of a useful education within the reach of those who most need it, that is 
to those who are not able to go abroad and seek it. It would be an evil day to 
Canada should the enemies of our Common Schools succeed in destroying the sys- 
tem, or in materially damaging it, so as to obstruct its healthful and harmonious 
working. I have been Iruly happy in visiting the schools, in mingling with the 
children, and in holding intercourse with the Teachers, and I can only wish that 
my visits may have been as useful to others as they have been gratifying to myself." 

96. The Reverend Robert Wallace^ Oxford North : " In some of the sections 
there is considerable interest felt in education. In No. 5 I marked a hand- 
some, well planned school-house built on approved principles, with everything well 
worked, chiefly through the efforts of an intelligent and enterprising man (James 
Henderson, Esq., who is the life of the section, whether in school or other matters. 
1 find the people interested in the subject, and willing to hear the lectures of a 
Superintendent when he has anything worth communicating. I believe it would 
be well if we could induce a greater number of our young teachers to attend the 
Normal School for one or more sessions ; there is a want of system manifest to any 
one who has studied the subject of education, which would be perfectly remedied 
oy attending ths Normal School. These teachers would learn a system, and a 
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proper style both of imparting instruction and keeping order in their schools. I 
have been struck with the large proportion of very young people coming before the 
Gounty Board for examination, and wondered that so few have the spirit to qualify 
themselves better for their work by attending the Normal School. I have stated 
to some of them, that, if I intended to teach, it is the first thing I would do, in 
order to see the system in operation under practical and experienced masters, who 
have made education their special study. I greatly admire the Common School 
system of Upper Canada, and only regret that there are so many hindrances to its 
universal application and more entire success. It is a pity that many more of our 
Common Schools do not use the Scriptures in their exercises in sections where 
none object to them. I hope and trust you may be long spared to superintend the 
noble School system you have introduced into our beloved Canada, that no enemy 
will be permitted to destroy that system, and that no weapons forged against it 
shall prevail. Permit me to state that I am very much pleased vrfth the * School- 
House,' a book edited by you. I esteem it a very valuable aid to the various 
parties for whom it is designed. The selections are well and appropriately made. 
I^have not had time to examine ^^ the Report and Catalogues," which I prize also 
for my own private use in choosing works, as well as in selecting books for village 
Libraries. I lately gave a lecture through the Township, in which I recommended 
parties to secure a good Library. I applied last yeia- for #100 for this purpose for 
IngersoU, but our Council had used all funds to lighten the taxes." 

97. The Revereiid John Gerrie, Zorra East: •*! have not been able to visit 
all the schools in the Township, but have found those I have visited in a very 
efficient state, some of them indeed in a flourishing condition. The teachers are 
all qualified, and mostly painstaking, laborious young men, and the schools, with 
one exception, are well attended. Several of the school-houses are new, substan- 
tial brick buildings, with class-rooms and every necessary convenience. Some 
are old log cabins that must soon be replaced by more suitable buildings. In a 
number of the schools there is considerable want of maps and apparatus, while 
in some others they are well supplied. In respect to libraries there is a very 
meagre supply, and little attention seems to be paid to them. I will endeavor to 
call particular attention to this important subject. As I mentioned before, the 
schools have laboured under a very considerable disadvantage from want of 
official visits, and the indifference and apathy that still prevail in some quarters 
to the interest of education. There is another subject respecting which I make a 
remark — that of Sabbath Schools and Sabbath School libraries. They are not so 
general in the Township as could be wished. In some localities they would form 
important auxiliaries to the yet scacity supply of the regular dispensation of divine 
ordinances ; but, on the whole, there is a spirit of progression, and considerable 
attention is paid to the interests of education and religion. A new section was 
formed in this district last year (which is not noticed in the present report) and a 
substantial school built, which was opened on the 1st January, 1^58.'' 

98. The Reverend Donald McKenzie, Zorra West : '< I beg to remark that 
here are two causes why so large a number as 140 is reported as not attendingt 
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•chool. The first is the demand for the service of children at home to help their 
parents, and, secondly, some party spirit that existed respecting the union of two 
school sections into one. This difierence has been settled, and the two schools are 
now in qperation. I have to remark further that the inhabitants have expended 
very little in the improvement of school-houses, or in the purchase of school 
apparatus, owing, I suppose, to pecuniary difficulties, so that the columns appli- 
cable to these in the report are almost blank." 

XXXII. County of WsLLinaTOif. 

99. Aleocander Dingwall Fordyce^ Esq., Amaranih, Arthur^ Sire. : " I think 
there is, on the whole, marked evidence of progress during the past year. Some 
of the schools are admirably carried on, and where some of small pretensions have 
been doing a steady good work, others, again, have been in a sadly torpid state, 
and in each case complaints, whether well or ill founded, will be rife, and from 
the very common practice Trustees have of bargaining with the teacher to require 
no more than the Government and Municipal money till the expiration of the term 
of engagement, they throw themselves in an unfavorable season, such as has lately 
been experienced, very much at his mercy, if there happens to be reasonable dis- 
satisfaction on their part with anything in his conduct, personally or otherwise, 
leading to remonstrance or complaint, I should desire much to see both section 
taxes and fees collected on a better plan than is commonly done. Some of the 
schools opened this year deserve great praise. It requires a good deal of inde- 
pendence on the part of Trustees in some quarters, to enable them to succeed in 
establishing a school, against that interested and factious opposition which will, 
more or less, be found almost everywhere ; but I have always found that when once 
established, and a good teacher employed, complaints previously made have soon 
died away. The energy displayed by some of the teachers — some, too, who have 
been brought up to different pursuits — is pleasing to observe, and is all the more 
worthy of remark, because of the general impression that such teachers will not 
enter heartily into the business, but make it merely the means of obtaining an 
easy livelihood. Such may at times be the case, but I have witnessed more than 
one instance where it was far otherwise, and have pleasure in recording it. I 
could not, in noticing the various schools, refer to one Township more than 
another, where the system of instruction pursued was altogether superior, or the 
schools on the whole thriving better. I could more readily point to individual 
cases presenting a promising or an unfavorable aspect ; but in place of this I may 
be permitted briefly to classify the several schools I have had to superintend 
during the past year, and notice some of the characteristics possessed by each, 
not according to the acquirements, so much as the apparent capabilities of the 
several teachers who have been employed. Taking the number to be fifty, I may 
for convenience divide them into three classes ; the first or highest comprising 
eleven schools, the next twenty, and the lowest nineteen. In the first class, the 
teachers possessed energy, intelligence, and much aptitude for teaching, and 
these schools were efficiently conducted, and appeared to be in an orderly and 
prosperous state. In the second class, while the teachers manifested a degree of 
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interest in their work, some were wanting in order, others in experience, and the 
acquirements of others were very limited. Still, on the whole, their schools were 
worthy of commendation. In the third or lowest class of nineteen schools, the 
teachers might be pretty equally divided into three ranks, the schools of none o^ 
them having a promising appearance. In some this may be remedied under the 
same management ; in others it wiU not, I fear, be changed for the better with- 
out a change of teacher. The teachers in one-third of this class of schools were 
behind the times in mode of teaching, deficient in respect to systematic govern- 
ment, and yet were not reprehensive in other respects. Another third, I think I 
am warranted in saying, were of fixed habits, indolent, unambitious of excelling, 
and incapable of exciting the energies of the young. The remaining third of this 
last class of schools were conducted by young teachers of little or no experience. 
In the first two classes, I should think, a good Common School education would 
be required by very many, and might be obtained by all the pupils ; in the third class 
by the industrious and zealous students alone. Free Schools are generally in favor 
and the increased attendance, where a change is made from the other system, is 
easily perceptible. Still where a rate-bill is employed, it is to be regretted that more 
do not so far acquiesce in the arrangement, as to let their children have the benefit 
of the school, while they increase their own share of the burden by rendering the 
infliction of a heavier tax necessary to make up for diminished Government help. 
I regret to say that some school-houses noticed in my last, as well worthy of being 
ccHidemned, still exist, scarcely sheltering the teacher and scholars in very severe 
weather, and in other respects being quite unsuitable for the reception of a large 
number in a warm season. Fear of taxing the section frequently acts most detri- 
mentally for all parties, and those whose opposition is most dreaded are in all 
probability the very individuals to condemn the course pursued. I have pleasure 
in noticing that where the disposition has generally been to cut down salaries, some 
trustees who enjoy the benefit of really good teachers are retaining them at the 
scale of better times, and I am sure will not regret doing so. The introduction 
of maps is an important feature in many of the schools, and another season will 
I believe shew still more than now, the good proceeding from it. The introduction 
of libraries is too recent to allow of my saying more at present regarding the 
influence they exert, than that I believe they are to a considerable extent proving 
salutary. In some cases the rules are strictly enforced. I have, in my report of 
the statistics of several schools, followed the Trustees on notices of lectures and 
visits. I have in many instances delivered a lecture where it is not acknow- 
ledged, probably, because having no opportunity to give it more publicity, it was 
merely the teacher and scholars, or possibly one or two Trustees in addition, 
who had the benefit, such as it was, of it. When I have known with certainty 
what schools I should visit so as to remain over night, I have given notice, and 
had a fuller meeting. In this respect I hope yet to succeed in getting the 
people more drawn out than I have already done, and opportunity afforded, not 
only of addressing them, but of hearing any matters requiring advice. I have, 
with scarcely an exception, visited all the schools in a pretty extensive circuit 
twice last year, when they open at the time I was going round. The labor 
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consequent on an honest discharge of the duties is by no means small. Yon 
will observe the County Council a year since took this into consideratioi^ 
in making an additional allowance to schools. The money pressure has 
occasioned a return to the former rate, but I have no intention of letting this 
operate in the way of dimishing that attention which is absolutely necessary, and 
which the School Act wisely contemplates. The supply of library and prize 
catalogues, copies of the Annual Report, and of the work on the School House, I 
hope will go far to arouse an interest in education in the fullest sense, and if the 
Journal qf Education was more generally obtained and perused, I cannot but 
think lasting benefits would be the result." 

XXXIII. County op Grey. 

100. Uiomas Ryan^ Esq.j Bentinck^ OUnelgy Sfc: ^' I feel much pleasure 
in recording my testimony in favor of the praiseworthy efforts that have been made 
in this district for the last two years in the cause of education. Zealous and effi- 
ci nt teachers, (in general,) and good order and discipline, characterise our present 
schools. Several new schools have been opened during the last year, and a good, 
many new sections are erecting school-houses for the work during the current year. 
It is highly gratifying to witness the general anxiety for schools manifested during 
such times as the present, when all kinds of country produce are ruinously low, and 
every description of store goods enormously dear, yet that such is the case in this 
district, I am witness/' 

101. The Reverend. J. F. A. S. Fayette, CoUingwood^ ^. : " The schools in 
this district are in a very backward state, yet there are evident signs of improve- 
ment. The last two years has done much to improve them, and they are now in a 
fair way of becoming better. I have made it a point to lecture at every visit when 
there was a good attendance, and with marked results, especially on the pupils. 
Several new schools will be in operation during the present year.'' 

102. WiOiam Ferguson^ Eeq.j Artemesia, Melancthon, ^c. : ^* In reporting on 
the common schools under my supervision, I find there is much in reference to 
educational progress in this district calculated to occasion pleasurable emotions, and 
yet many things exist which will, to a sanguine lover of education, occasion 
regret As intimated formerly, this district is composed of the new Townships of 
Artemesia, Osprey, Proton, and Mclancthon, the various settlements of which, — in 
some cases at least, — are much varied in reference to physical characteristics, 
age of settlements, and necessarily corresponding circumstances. In the Town- 
ship of Artemesia, there are at present eleven school sections, eight of which have 
had schools in operation. These, through the enlightened liberality of the muni- 
cipal council of that township, are each supplied with Johnston's large maps, as 
follows : Canada, Palestine, the two Hemispheres, and the Continental maps. The 
National copy series ; 24 natural history objects, colored ; a set of 80 colored plates 
of natural phenomena, &c. All are properly mounted and varnished, and ready 
for permanent use in the schools. A corporate seal was also provided for eacb 
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flection. The nine branch libraries into which the township library is diyided, con* 
taining about 900 volumes, procured from the Education Department, are distributed 
to suit the population. It may form a source of gratulation to those gentlemen, 
that their township has set so noble an example to the various municipalities of the 
county, in not only furnishing such a fund of real information, but also being the 
first, if not the only municipal body in the county, which has taken so lively an 
interest in education. The library books are considerably, though not universally 
read, and must necessarily increase intelligence and general information, as well as 
create a taste for reading among the youthful population. In consequence of the 
introduction of those essentials to educational progress, indolent or unqualified 
persons must give place to men, who respect, understand, and will fulfil the duties 
of the good teacher. In the township of Osprey there are about 15 sections In a 
township of this size and population, many of the sections must be small, and con- 
sequently both expensive and inefficient. Many parts are but from three to five 
years settled, and many of the inhabitants are poor. There have been but four 
schools organized as yet, and but one supplied with a blackboard ; none are yet 
supplied with maps, objects, tablet-lessons, or school libraries. I feel confident 
that the municipal authorities will shortly exert their influence in supplying the 
schools with those requisites, and I fully trust that ere long the fine Township of 
Osprey will imitate, if not excel, its westerly neighbors in manifested, as well as 
natural interest, in the educational progress and prosperity of each school section 
within the municipality. In Proton, a very large portion of the township is but 
recently settled, and there are many circumstances incident to new settlements 
calculated to act unfavorably to common school education. In the township there 
8 but one school-house yet erected, which, however, has been supplied with tablet 
lessons ; doubtless others will be erected shortly to meet the requirements of the 
community. In Melancthon, with some exceptions, the circumstances of the popu- 
lation are considerably similar to those of Proton. There are two school-houses 
erected and in working order, and one of these being in an older settlement, is furnish- 
ed with blackboards, maps, and other apparatus, together with a Sabbath school library. 
It does credit to the intelligence, as well as ability of the population and school officers. 
In conclusion, I would remark that in some sections of each of the four townships, 
little attention is paid, or interest evinced in common school matters, and there is 
much financial as well as statistical inaccuracy in the school reports, yet I must add 
my conviction that there is an increasing desire of participating in, and appreciation 
of, the benefits and facilities so amply provided by the Canadian Legislature. The 
state of the country and population render it most difficult to deliver a lecture in 
each section, and where no schools are organised, the lecturer would find it difficult 
to obtain a suitable place, and the postal communication in many parts being tedi- 
ous and imperfect, — if existing at all, — renders previous notification next to im- 
possible. In addition to this, the wants of new settlers render the supply of the 
more direct and immediate necessaries of life so pressing, that much difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining an audience of adults, hence the Local Superintendent in 
those settlements, in most of his visits, finds himself obliged to confine his remarks 
'to the capacity of the clublren attending the school he Tistta.'' 
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XXXIV. County of Perth. 

103. The Reverend Thomas Macpherson : ^M am happy to report a greater 
readines? on the part of the people to give adequate salaries to Teachers, which 
has resulted in a larger supply of efficient young men who are devoting themselveg 
to the office of teaching. The Free School system is almost universal in this 
County. You will observe an increase under the heading of " voluntary sub- 
scriptions." This arises from the pleasing fact that most of the Townships have 
applied their share of the * Clergy Reserves * to educational purposes, and the 
Trustees have reported their apportionments under that heading. I am glad that 
in several cases the amount has been used in erecting new and substantial school- 
houses, but I regret that in some other cases it has been applied to pay the 
teacher's salary, while the schools continue to be held in miserable log hovels. 
I have found the situation of Local Superintendent too laborious in connexion with 
my pastoral duties, and therefore I expressed my intention of resigning. I do not 
think, however, that we can ever have a proper system of superintendence till a 
sufficient salary is offered for the entire time of a competent person, who will be 
gure of continuing in office so long as he faithfully discharges his duty. Xhe pre- 
sent system of small pay has already caused four or five, indeed all my predeces- 
sors, to resign. I am convinced that the Superintendent should be a Government 
officer, and paid from the Government funds." 

XXXV. CouKTv OF Bruce. 



104. TTie Reverend J. E. McNaughion, Arran, Elderslie, and Saugeen: 
^^ I have no special remarks to make. The Township of Elderslie has done admi- 
rably in the way of school building during the past year. Although the newest 
of the three under my charge, it is now the first with regard to school-houses. 
This may be attributed in a great measure, if not altogether, to the wisdom of the 
Township Council in offering a certain sum of money to each section, on condition 
that the school-house would be erected within the year. The result is, there is not 
now a single section witnout a school-house. There have been, I am sorry to say, 
a great many changes of teachers ; in general, this is most injurious to the pro- 
gress of the children. In many cases, the incompetency or niggardliness of the 
Trustees will account for it ; many of them seem determined to make the most of 
their brief authority, and pay more regard to the cost than qualification of the 
teachers. You will perceive that very little has been done as yet to furnish the 
schools with maps, &c., and the sections with Libraries. It is not for want of 
being reminded of their duty, and the encouragement which Government held oat 
to them to procure such necessaries ; but the resources of the country, and, above 
all, the present scarcity of money, will easily account for the people's seeming 
indifference to these matters." 

105. John Eckfardj Esq.^ Brani, Cairrickj ^e, : " You will perceive from 
my reports a considerable increase of schools in this section of the County of Bruce, 
during the past year. At the close of last year, several new ones were about 
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being opened. The want of the earlier settled districts are now supplied, and 
there is a fair prospect that at no distant day a Common School education will be 
within the reach of all. It is very gratifying to know that the names of about 
nine-tenths of the school population have been entered in the registers of the 
existing schools. In this statement, however, I must make an exception of two or 
three schools only recently opened, at a time least favorable for attendance, and 
in another case, a nearly total failure until a rate-bill was abandoned. The 
Trustees of all the Schools have very commendably aimed at extending the 
benefits over the entire year ; and though there has been not a little irregularity 
of attendance, which is truly ascribed in the reports of the Trustees to carelessness 
of parents, &c., yet I must lay emphasis on other causes, viz., distance, bad bush 
roads, scanty clothing, and the frequent labors of a new settlement, for which little 
hands are in requisition. Of such hindrances, they only who have hewed themselves 
a home out of the forest can be fully aware. All the older settled districts are in a 
flourishing condition, and the progress of the pupils, as exhibited at the public 
examinations, afforded much satisfaction. What has been called the rote system 
is got rid of, and intellectual culture is conspicuous. A sensible improvement of 
the morals and manners of the children has also been a frequent subject of remark. 
I attribute this satisfaustory state of our schools to the careful selection and reten- 
tion of such teachers only, as are of steady habits and general good character, and 
to the circumstance that the more advanced schools are almost without exception 
under teachers of a superior class, who enter heartily into their work. No master 
can be expected to teach intelligently who is not well in advance of his pupils. 
Some of our teachers are particularly skilful instructors, and all seem faithful and 
diligent in the discharge of their duties. I may add that I have countenanced f 
encouraged and aided them in their important labors to the utmost of my power, 
especially when the Teacher was young and inexperienced- I have found them 
willing on my recommendation to spend a day, when they had leisure, in the 
school of a more experienced brother, and can say they have not been above 
taking a lesson from his book. 1 think local Superintendents generally must con- 
sider public lectures of great service. If we could giv# them of a homely and 
practical character, and deliver them in a proper spirit, 1 am persuaded good 
results must follow. I have found it very useful to keep up a pretty correct 
acquaintance with the general state of sections, that when dissensions or other 
hurtful cases are likely to occur, the evil may if possible be checked at its rise. I 
regret that such blanks appear in my report under the head of Libraries. I cannot 
obtain in these times further outlay ; but the necessity of such valuable appendages to 
our schools is felt ; by and by I trust you will receive more cheering reports. The 
general opinion in this district is in favor of Free Schools, and they rule accordingly* 
In some cases a Rate-bill was tried and abandoned; it was found that more 
money was lost of the public grants than was gained by the Rate-bill, — that a 
number of children were kept back,— that the spirit of the school was injured by 
thin attendance, with a general tendency to discourage the Teacher." 

106. fVUliam Gtinn, Esq.y Bruce, Huron, ^c, : " The principal and 
most gratifying feature embraced in these reports, and requiring special remark, 
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]0 that having reference to the increase in the number of schools in operation 
daring the year 1867. The number in operation in this District in 1856 was 9 ; 
in 1857, 17, giving an increase of eight new schools, or nearly double the number 
in 1856. This, when the circamstances of the people and the primitive state of 
things exieting in thi« new country are taken into consideration, in connexion with 
the average rates of salaries paid to teachers, and the length of time the schools 
were kept open, during a year of nnparalleled commercial depression, is veiy 
encouraging, and indicates on the piurt of the settlers a strong desire to perform 
their duty to the rising generation, by availing themselves 6!. the ample facilities 
ibr the instruction of youth afforded by our pre-eminently excellent and compre- 
hensive Common School system. I am happy to state that the past year exhibits 
a yery marked improvement in the average standard of qualification on the part 
of the Teachers employed in this district over those of 1856, — ^thus leading us to 
indulge the hope that the same progressive improvement may continue to charac- 
terize each successive year. In this connexion it is most gratifying to state that a 
beginning has been made in procuring teachers from the Normal School, one 
teacher having been engaged for the school in the village of Kincardine, — the most 
important section in the District, — at a salary of 9600, the highest ever paid in 
this County ; it is sincerely hoped that this may prove an earnest of many good 
Teachers from the same quarter. Undoubtedly we have many excellent Teachers 
who have never enjoyed the advantages of Normal School training, hardworking 
individuals, praiseworthy and indefatigable in the discharge of the duties of their 
profession ; yet it must be quite obvious that the peculiar merits of our Common 
School system, and its peculiar adaptation to the circumstances and requirements 
of our country, will be more fully developed in the hands of teachers thoroughly 
trained in the Normal School, under the eye of our authorities, and consequently 
acquainted with the system in all its branches and details. From the Annual 
Reports it will be seen that nearly all the schools in this District were 
Jree^ and I may remark, that, so far as regards the trifling ^sums collected in the 
shape of rate-bills, the whole of the schools might as well have been free. Indeed 
when we consider that in some cases even the trifling sum of 12^ cts. per month has 
been the means of preventing the attendance of children at school, it would have 
been much better had they been entirely free. This is my candid opinion, although 
I have never bean particularly enraptured with the Free system ; at the same time 
I have never interfered in the matter of its adoption or rqjecticm. The opinion I 
now express has been to a considerable extent forced upon me by experience. In 
one or two instances, it will be observed, the schools are not opened and closed 
with prayer, nor is the Bible used in the school. Both these omissions arise 
more from diffidence or indifference than from any feeling in the matter ; indeed 
I am positive that no feeling exists in any section obnoxious to the use of the 
Bible, or to prayer. With regard to the Separate School question, whatever 
opinions may exist theoretically, practically it does not concern us in any manner. 
I regret to say that the small library established in the school section in Invert 
huron is the only one in this district, and it has been in operation such a short 
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time that no opinion can yet be fonned as to the inilaence which it may exert on 
the reading portion of the community. That it will be salutary there can be no 
reason to doubt. One remark in relation to the collection of school taxes, and I 
have done. I find that during the present year especially, wherever the local 
assessments have been collected by the Trustees themselves, much rancour and 
ill feeling has resulted. In many cases, in consequence of the pressure of the 
times, the collectors have been under the disagreeable necessity of distraining 
for school taxes. Where the collector has been a Trustee, such a measure has 
irritated the public, and induced bitter feelings against the whole Board, thereby 
impairing, in many cases and to a very great extent, its usefulness. From my 
own observation of the operation of the law in this respect, I am decidedly in- 
clined to suggest, most respectfully, that all school rates should be collected 
through the Township Municipalities." 

XXXVI. County of Middlesex. 

107. The Reverend William Deas^ Adelaide : " I cannot say with certainty 
whether the regulations of the libraries are strictly attended to, but I believe that 
generally they are. The influence of the libraries is, as yet, not very great. It 
is good, very good, so far as it goes. Besides, it is increasing, and there is 
reason to hope that, like the ' little leaven,' it will by and by * leaven the whole 
lump.' The Sabbath School Libraries seem to have the greatest efiect. An 
increase of libraries is very desirable, provided the books are well selected. 
There is a very great want of taste for reading in the district. A well chosen 
library of interesting and instructive books is a special means for removing this. 
The schools in the various sections are on the whole well conducted. Some of 
them are but recently provided with maps and apparatus, but movements I be- 
lieve are now thought of for better supplying them. Some of the school-houses 
are uncomfortable, old and ill lighted. The teachers, on the whole, are respect- 
able and attentive to their duties ; some, however, are defective with respect to 
general information." 

108. The Reverend R. Floods M.A.^ Delaware : " I am happy to state that 
the scriptural element, which had been lost sight of in this Township for some 
time, has been adopted since I undertook the ofBce of Superintendent. Every 
Bchool is now opened and closed each day by the children reading a portion of 
the New Testament. I am full of hope, if this christian exercise becomes the 
order of the day in all our schools, that, under the Divine blessing, it cannot fail 
to produce the most salutary effects in raising the moral tone and character of 
the rising generation in Canada West." 

109. Robert Campbell^ Esq.j Ekfrid : ^< The School Section Libraries are sub- 
ject to the control of the Town Council, which from time to time appropriates sums 
from the Township funds for replenishing the library with new books, and it has 
passed a by-law '^ That upon Trustees appointing a Librarian, and providing a 
suitable box for the safe keeping of the books, they shall receive for each section 
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a fair and equitable portion from the Township Library, to be exchanged twice 
a year." All are guided by the printed regulations. Most of the sections have 
availed themselves of the privilege, and a very salutary iDfluence is thus operat- 
ing in forming a taste for reading and literature. This is especially seen on the 
juvenile portion of the community. I am happy to observe, from the reports of 
annual meetings, that the greater part have adopted the free school system. I 
hope it will continue and become universal." 

110. The Reverend C. C. Brought A.B.^ London: "I shall not undertake to 
discuss, in this report, the merits of the Common School system, further than to 
state my conviction as to the influence it exercises, and the beneficial effects 
which, in my mind, it certainly has had in advancing the social and intellectual 
condition of the youth of this country. I may speak with confidence of a Town- 
ship with which I have been long connected, and 1 believe that the education of 
the people has been more advanced within a very few years, through the instru- 
mentality of the present Common School system, than it had been by any other 
means employed throughout the entire previous period of the settlement of the 
country. I believe the system exerts a wholesome moral influence. The Scrip- 
tures are read in twenty-five schools in this Township, and I believe the teachers 
are as moral and well conducted a class of persons as any other in society ; 
many of them are truly exemplary. I have not had occasion for years to call in 
question the sobriety or moral conduct of an individual amongst them. These 
circumstances, under a gracious Providence, cannot fail to impart a character to 
Canada, and to couple with the weal of the land the name and pretensions of the 
Common School system." 

111. 7%e Reverend William Ames^ Mosa: ^^l cannot speak in very flatter- 
ing terms of the progress made during the past year ; still, everything considered, 
there is ground for encouragement. Schools have, generally speaking, been 
kept open during the greater part of the year. One good frame school-house has 
been erected, and arrangements are being made for building an excellent brick 
school-house during the ensuing summer." 

112. Charles Hardier Esq.^ Nissouri West: " With a few exceptions, our 
Common Schools continued in a flourishing condition until the end of 1857, 
when an alarm was spread that our schools could not be supported, owing to 
the depressed state of the market, but happily it has proved little else than an 
empty sound, for most of the schools are again opened, with the probability of 
continuing so until the end of the present year. In Section No. 9 we have a 
teacher trained in the Normal School, whose labors have produced remarkably 
good resHilts in the rapid progress of her pupils. In addition to the usual course 
of studies, the children have a good knowledge of vocal music, which is quite a 
new feature in that section. I was astonished to see such a change between the 
time of my visits in December, 1856, and in June, 1857 ; from a state of inferior 
attainments, her pupils had advanced to be ranked amongst the foremost of our 
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schools. I am glad to find the generality of the people are deairous to provide 
for their children a general coarse of learning, still I cannot report so favorably 
as I could wish of their desire to appreciate the advantages of libraries, and to 
sapport them in a condition commensarate with their importance* The books of 
onr Township Library were originally apporticmed to the several wards, and ha^e 
not since been changed (the Council delaying from year to year to cause such 
change to be made), so that at present only about one-fifth of the books have 
been placed within reach of the people. If the books were properly distributed, 
a keener interest might be awakened to promote the moral and intellectual 
growth of our people. I hope the time is not distant when, instead of remarks of 
indifference being made respecting our libraries, a general desire will prevail to 
place them in effectual operation, so as to bear comparison with any other town- 
ship of equal extent in Canada. I again desire to request your leniency in regard 
to the general report, and continue to express my sincerest wishes for your success 
in carrying out the great work assigned to your superintendence." 

113. The Reverend Wm. Inglis^ Weatmnaier: ^^ I was appointed sometime 
in November last, and I have still eight or nine schools to visit. I believe that 
some of those which I have not yet visited are amongst the best in the Township, 
and I should sincerely hope they are, for upon the whole I have not been very 
favorably impressed with the general appearance and proceedings of those which 
have come under my notice. There is, of course, very considerate diversity, 
but I must be permitted to say that in general, matters are not as I could desire, 
and not as I expected to find them. With some of the teachers there is a very 
laudable amount of enthusiasm and energy displayed, but with others, it is very 
much the reverse. Some of the school-houses are tolerably good, but others 
are neither favorable to the health of the children or the efficiency of the teacher. 
In one or two cases they are particularly bad. I believe, however, that it is pro- 
posed to build new ones in those sections very shortly, and it certainly is fully 
time something was done. With two exceptions, ihe sohool-hmises are devoid 
of playgrounds. I am given to understand, however, that some sections are to be 
re-arranged, and new school-houses built in different situations ; but little is 
therefore done, in anticipation of such re-adjustment. There are no libraries in 
connection with any of the school sections, and I am sorry to say the only library 
reported in the Township is very indifferently supported. It may be mentioned, 
however, that it does not follow that the people in general are not readers. A 
very considerable number of books are being circulated through tbeans^ of col- 
porteurs, &c., ancl as they are cheap and generally of a substantial description, 
not a few prefer in this way to form small libraries of their own to establishing 
and supporting public ones. J say this in reference to those with whom I have 
had chances of talking on the subject, but cannot say whether these* remarks 
refer to the Township generally. As might be expected^ those few who support 
the public library are amongst the most asealous in adding to their own private 
library stores. 
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XXXVII. COUNTT OF £|.9IV. 

1 H, The Reverend Edmund Skqfpardy Dorchester So«l&, ^c. : ^< There 
is it most decided improvement this year in the reloms of the Trustees. 
Under any ordinary circumstances it could not be otherwise ; the plainness, fol- 
aess and simplicity of the directions given to them, from time to time, in the 
Journal of Education, the Manual^ and the blank forms, cannot £»il to guide any 
who haVe a will to discharge this part of their duty. The inhabitants of this 
district are not indifferent to the education of their youth. Notwithstanding the 
discouraging effects of the present monetary crisis, a large amount has been 
raised for school purposes, especially in Yarmouth, and it still appears to be the 
determination of ratepayers to keep open their schools and support their teachers 
as a primary duty they owe to their children and society. Bayham is in part an 
exception to these remarks ; four or five of the schools in this Township have 
not been in operation during the winter, owing, I suppose, to the " hard times," 
We are adding to the number of our good, spacious, and well-furnished school- 
houses ; many of the old ones have been repaired, new ceiled, and well sup- 
pUed with maps, &c-. The public are learning that they can be " penny wise and 
pound foolish/' in building school-houses and engaging teachers, as well as in 
private dealings. The result is seen in the class of school-houses lately built and 
in the character of the teachers employed. What farmer would crowd his ^stock 
into a suffocating stall, or leave them exposed to the winter's storm ; or what 
farmer would entrust his land to the charge of an individual who would allow its 
fertile soil to become overrun with weeds, because he could hire him cheaply ? 
Surely none that had wisdom. Who, then, to save a few dollars, will allow his 
children to be crowded with others in a small, low, dirty, ill-ventilated room for 
six or seven hours a-day ? What kind or thoughtful parent would choose to send 
his children to be taught and trained for the duties of life, to have the mind 
developed and the character formed, by an ignorant, lazy, and ungodly man, 
because he offers to teach for ten dollars a month ? Surely none. I am happy 
to state we have a decided improvement in our teachers ; the incompetent man 
is left unemployed, to ti^ his fortune in some less responsible calling, or to seek 
for improvement in general qualification and efficiency. As a lover of education, 
I thank you heartily for the work on the ^ School-house/ and other valuable and 
excellent documents forwarded to me for each School Section. I will endeavor 
to place them in the hands of the Trustees without delay. I hope your zeal, e6&- 
ciency and industry will %e appreciated by those with whom, and for whom you 
labor, and that all will be found willing to co-operate with you in your noble 
work and successful career. A considerable sum has been expended for maps 
and apparatus during the year, but little, very little, for books. Trustee^ and 
CouncUmen are too much afraid of offending those who care but too little for 
][eading, and thus are opposed to a grant for the purchase of a library. I report 
but few free schoob» the compromise with the childless freeholder of a partly 
free school b^jmg generally preferred." 
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present over the reports of former years, viz. : Ib 1856 the average time the 
gchools were in operation was nine months, and the average attendance S50. In 
1857 Ihe report shows an average of ten months, with an attendance of 488." 

117. The Reverend J. Smythe^ Warwick : ^^I am glad to say that the public 
generally take an interest in education, but in consequence of incompetent 
teachers, and inefficient and obstinate Trustees, the progress of the Commcm 
School system has been retarded in several school sections. In a few instances, 
however, where the teachers have been competent and the Trustees disposed to 
do their duty, the results have been most satisfactory ; from which Icon elude that 
the Common School system when properly carried out is well calculated to pro- 
mote the education of the masses and secure general approbation. Two new 
frame school houses have been erected in the past year, and I have been informed 
that it is contemplated to build several during this year, so that I hope in a short 
time the log houses, — many of which are very unsuitable, — will all have given 
place to commodious buildings. The Township library has, I think, conferred a 
great benefit on the people, by creating a desire for reading and diffusing general 
information. It contains 500 volumes, most of which have been read in the past 
year. It has been found impossible to carry out strictly the regulations, and 
many of the books being bound in an inferior manner have been much injured." 

XL. County of Esskx. 

118. James King^ Esq.^ Q-oafield: ^^Onr Common Schools are much the 
same as formerly reported. The Public Library continues its immense benefits 
to the community, and I hope our Municipal Council will shortly add to i«s use* 
{illness by an addition. The regulations are as strictly observed as circumstances 
will admit.'* 

119. /. Wigfield^ Esq^ Meraea : ^' I have much pleasure in stating that there 
is a growing interest being manifested in the education of youth which I think 
is to be attributed to the general adoption of the Free School system. You will 
perceive by the accompanying report that in all the schools of this Township dur- 
ing the past year (with one exception) the Scriptures have been read, and the 
form of prayer redommended by the Council of Public Instruction has been used. 
The Township Council, I am happy to state, has furnished each school section 
with maps, but 1 am sony to say there is much indifference with respeet to the 
establishment of lil»raries." 

120. Alexander Craig, Esq., Tilbury West : " Most of the sections are in a 
progressive state and doing well, although I have to regret the want of good 
teachers from the Normal School. At present we are without libraries, and 
under existing circumstances I cannot say when they will be procured." 
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I. Thk CrruBs, 

121. 7\ A. Ambridg€y Esq., Hamilton : " I have pleasare in stating that eur 
schools continue in a most satisfactory state. The interest felt in ihem by the 
public continues unabated, and the marked progress made by most of the pupils 
strengthens the general faith in the soundness of our system. The examinations 
previous to the Christmas holidays attracted this year an unusually large number 
of visitors. The examination of the senior class of the Central School, in the 
Hall of the Mechanics' Institute, on the evening of the last day on which the 
examination at the different schools take place, has come to be looked upon as 
one of the events of the season, and on this occasion the Hall was filled to over- 
flowing with the principal inhabitants of the City, while large numbers of per- 
sons had to be refused admittance. The proceedings passed off to the entire 
satisfaction of all present. I mentioned particularly this part of our examinations 
in my letter last year and I do so again now, as it is a very gratifying proof of 
the interest the public take in the schools, and because it is both gratifying and 
encouraging to all concerned in their management. Within a short time, and 
since the removal of the Separate School children, the various schools are opened 
and closed by each teacher reading to his or ter class a portion of the sacred 
Scriptures, selected by the Principal. I mention this with much pleasure, as by 
this course the greatest objection ever raised against the Common School is 
removed, and it will no doubt end in much good. The regulations in the schools 
continue to be enforced with strictness, and to be cheerfully observed. The 
library continues to be largely made use of by the pupils and their parents, and I 
have no doubt has been the means of carrying pleasure and instruction into many 
families, who previous to its establishment had no such source of enjoyment 

II. The Towns. 

122. W. H. Oliver, Esq., Paris : ^' Our entire population (excepting the 
Roman Catholics) is now receiving education in the Public Schools, and upoa 
equal terms. The classical department is presided over by a very effioient 
master, and the children of the more opulent of our citizens to whom a classical 
education is indispensable, are recetying an amount of benefit from our educational 
institutions fully adequate to the contributions which the law demands from them 
in support of our Common Schools. The attendance in every department has, 
during the year now past, been improving both in respect to number and regUr 
larity. At present every room is crowded. The progress which the pupils have 
made appears to me to be very satisfactory ; and I think parents generally are 
also satisfied. Still, feeling ourselves to be in a state of transition, some subjects of 
study which we wish to have pursued, have been deferred till the new School* 
house is ready for occupation, when greater &cilitie8 for comprehensive schemes 
will be at the disposal of the teachers." 

123. Oeorge Oillespie, Esq.^ M. D., Pictan: •*! have much pleasure in 
informing you that a general interest is taken by all classes in this vicinity in the 
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support of education. Our School Board is composed of men who have no motive 
for supporting education but a general desire for the public good. When the 
wealthy and intelligent take an active part in such a cause, it is evident that the 
subject has a stronghold upon the public mind." 

124. The Reverend Robert F. BurnSj St. Catherines : " We have suffered less 
from the starting of the Separate School than we had reason to expect. The 
attendance at our Common Schools has kept up well, and their general efficiency 
remains unimpaired. The existence of the Separate School seems, in the mean- 
time, to have brought out a much larger number than heretofore of that portion of 
the population for whose special benefit it was designed. I should suppose that at 
no previous period in the history of our community were so many at one time 
enjoying educational advantages. The report represents nearly one thousand as 
having attended during the year, to which, if we add those attending the Grammar 
School (averaging sixty) and private seminaries, the number must be swelled up 
to fully twelve hundred^ — a very fair proportion certainly out of a population little 
exceeding six thousand. The school in St. Paul's ward, attended by colored 
children, has proved a great success. It was opened in August last, under the 
supervision of a well qualified teacher, with three pupils ; it now numbers over 
sixty. The examination before the Christmas holidays, gave ample evidence of 
very satisfactory progress. The ages ranged from five to twenty-five, but, from 
the eldest to the youngest, all appeared eager to learn. It was peculiarly interest- 
ing to mark the beaming faces and sparkling eyes of the large junior class. With 
the utmost enthusiasm they threw themselves into their Isssons, and fully vindi- 
cated their claim to equality with the '* pale faces " in capacity for mental learn- 
ing. During the past year the rate-bill was abolished, and our schools have been 
entirely free. Fears were entertained at the outset by some that the change would 
prove injurious, but those have been agreeably disappointed. The new system, 
so far eis I am aware, has given very general satisfaction, and there seems no dis- 
position to revert to the old. Our finances are in a flourishing state. At the com- 
mencement of last year, our Treasurer had a balance in hand of over $200 ; at the 
commencement of this year his books show over 91,200 to our credit, though we 
have but the ordinary sources of revenue, and the amount disbursed is nearly the 
same as usual. I hope that during the current year we may be able to do some- 
thing in the way of securing school libraries, the importance of which to the 
development of the mind, counteracting the influence of the pernicious literature 
so prevalent through our Province, and preserving the young from those haunts 
and habits of vice into which, outside the school, they are so ready to be led, cannot 
be over-estimated. Our Town Council devoted $2,000 during the year .to the 
repairs of our Qrammar School, on condition of obtaining the right of sending 
in pupils from the Common School, for gratuitous education. These scholarships 
wUl rank as a higher order with prizes, to be competed for by our more advanced 
pupils ; thus furnishing an increasing stimulus to exertion, and preserving the link 
of connexion which ought ever to exist between our Common and Grammar 
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Schools. Oar buildings are neat and comfortable, and plans are now in contem- 
plation which will tend greatly to their improvement." 

III. Town Municipalities. 

125. The Reverend Geo. BeU^ B. A, Clifton : ^^ It will be observed that a«am 
amounting to upwards of £850 has been expended on a new school-bouse, &c. 
The building is a brick structure, two stories high ; each story containing a school- 
room to accommodate about 20 pupils — teachers or class-room, wardrobe and 
wash-room. The school-rooms have black boards formed of composition on the 
plaster of the wall. The Trustees are providing suitable furniture, some old desks 
and seats being used in the meantime. The building is in the centre of an acre 
of land purchased for £100. We have but one school in operation, taught by a 
male teacher. The new house is now easily accessible, and the attendance has 
averaged about 60 since the new year. The attendance still increasing, the 
Trustees are considering the propriety of opening a second school under a female 
teacher." 

IV. Incorporated Villages. 

126. R. Leslie, Esq., Kemptvitle : ^^ During the past year there has been a 
decided improvement in the Village Schools. The library has been efficiently 
managed and the regulations well observed. A beneficial influence has been pro- 
duced in the village by the circulation of the library books, and, when the additions 
which the Board of Trustees purpose making immediately to the present library are 
effected, it will be productive of more extended benefit to this community. I hope 
your civilizing eflforts in the cause of education in Canada West may be continued 
with success." 

127. The Reverend Archibald Lampman, B. A, St. Mary^s: *'The report 
shows that our schools have been fully attended this year, and that the guardians 
of our educational interests very expensively provided for the better securing of 
the Common School instruction of the village in future, by the erection of a laige 
and handsome school building. The attendance at our schools during the past 
year has been nearly equal to the amount of school population ; and this fact is* 
in a great degree, ascribable to the circumstance that the schools are free ; were 
they not so, I am certain many pupils who are now imbibing in our schools the 
elements of intelligence and mond elevation would be, through the unwillingness 
or inability of their parents, left to pass their time in idleness and mischief, thereby 
laying the foundation of a coarse, vicious, and incurably immoral character. 
On the whole, though no startling eflfect has been produced here, in the educational 
department, for the last twelve months (unless it be such that the school-house, 
just erected, is by far the largest and best in point of architecture of any in the 
village), I may safely a&rm that our future prospect relative to these matters is 
good, and that the present interest has not been neglected." 
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Appendix B. 

PRISON UBRiLBISS ESTABLISHED BT THE DEPARTMENT. 

1. The Reverend Hannibal MulkinSj Chaplain, Provincial Penitentiary : ** I 
have the honor to acknowledge your letter of the 7th of December, No. 
8^63, to the Warden of this Institution, in which yoa state that having made 
% apportionment from the Public School Library Fund towards the establish- 
ment of a library in this institution, you desire to know whether the books 
have been applied for and read to any great extent, and what have been the 
general effects of the library upon the prisoners, as you were anxious to obtain the 
fullest information on this subject. In reply I am to inform you that the books 
procured at your Department were put in immediate circulation among such con- 
victs as were able to read. The number of prisoners capable of reading in 1857 
was about 600. The number of volumes received from the Educational Depart- 
ment was nearly 150, being one volume to every four convicts. These books were 
therefore not sufficient to supply all the applications from convicts for tbooi. But 
the librarian instantly distributed them as far as they would go towards meeting 
the demand; and when the convicts first receiving had read them, they were 
given out to others, and so on until all the convicts able to read had had the 
opportunity of reading more or less of the library. In this way the librarian has 
continued from week to week to distribute these books among the convicts, so that 
they have been in constant and general circulation, and, being non-sectarian in 
their character, have been distributed freely among, and read by, convicts of all 
creeds. There can scarcely be a difference of opinion as to the effect produced 
by reading good and useful books. The frequency and eagerness with which the 
convicts have applied for books, and the avidity with which they have read themy 
show that they feel a strong desire to read books of useful information. I have 
never known a convict to refuse a good book, but I have seen numbers sorrowfcd 
when there was none to give them. To convicts isolated from the world and 
precluded from the privilege of conversing with one another, a good book becomes 
to them as a companion and friend, converses with them in their solitude, occupies 
the thought and attention which perhaps had otherwise been spent in useless and 
unavailing reflections, and it may be, imperceptibly to themselves, communicates 
something of its own spirit and tone. It is somewhat remarkable that prisoners learn 
with great rapidity. There is now a young man in this prison whose parents had 
sent him to school for four years, and who nevertheless, was unable to read when he 
eame here, ignorant and untaught in all respects. In one year in this Institution he 
was taught to read, write, and cipher tolerably well, and besides all this, in the same 
time was enabled to read several of the library books. I am convinced that every 
convict discharged leaves the institution much improved in general knowledge, and 
nothing can contribute so much to this as a good library. As an Jinstance of the 
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manmer in "vHrich convicts apply thBrnseiv^s, I nmy mention tlutt tbfere is a periMi 
here who in the last year has commitled to nieaiory several books in the Old Tes>- 
taoient, aild molreover all the writings of 9t Paul, and that too so perfectly that he 
ean begm at tte first chapter and verse and repeat them onward, or at the last 
6hi^)ter and verse and repeat tbem to the fiiist. Every ccfivict here is su{^Iied with 
a Bible — the Roman Oathdics with their version and the Protestant convicts with 
the authorised venion. The sa<»«d volume is not neglected amongst tbem^ bat as 
might be expected, there are many convicts who would read a work on History, Art| 
or Science, on Natural or Moral JPhikisophy, or on Natural Religion, when perhaps 
they might not care to read the Holy Scriptures. Wrong as such a spirit may be* 
yet good books on these subjects might possibly lead them from studying God' s mar- 
tellous woilcs, to iove, and at length to believe and obey His marvelloas word, I 
h^ve frequently noticed with much pleasure the application of the convicts in read- 
ing these library bdoks. ^ In the work shop the book is often seen by their side ; 
In the dining hall when meir meal is over, the boc^ is in requisition^ in the c^ as 
long as their is sufficient light, the convict is reieuling, and though in some cases 
these books may not be appreciated, may even be rejected, and the knowledge which 
they communicate be abused, yet on the whole they have been read with deep 
interest and attention by the convicts who, unquestionably, have been beneficially 
etfbcted by them. I wish the Library was smfflciently large to enable the Libra- 
rians to distribute weekly some good and useful volume to every one of the T8S 
convicts now in prison here.'* [Application has since been made to the Depart- 
ment for a further supply of books for the library.] 

2. Mr. Oearge L. Atterij Governor of ToraiUo Jail : ** In reply to a circular 
from the Education Office, No. 3,160, bearing date 7th of December, 1857^ 
desiring information whether the books supplied for the instruction of the 
prisoners incarcerated in this institution have been applied for and read to 
any great extent, and what my opinion may be of the general effects of the 
libraiy upon the prisoners, I beg leave to state that the bodu have been 
very generally applied for, and to all appearance have been attentively per. 
ased by the prisoners who used them. As to the ^general eiSects' produced 
upon them, I am not prepared to speak with aay degree of certainty. The msyor 
part of my prisoners being committed for such brief periods, varying firom twenty- 
four hours to thirty days, that much good could not be expected to be effected in 
this brief space. THie only benefit which I have with any certainty known to 
accrue from the use of the books, was, that reading kept them oeeupied^ and the 
discipline of the prison has not been so much disturbed by the sdheraing and sky- 
larking of its inmates." 

S. Mr. Creorge Forbes, Oaoler, Woodstock : *^ I beg to inform you that the 
books sent have been applied for and placed in the Gaol for the use .of 
prisoners. The selection for the Library suits the general character of the 
prisoners very well, although I find the general application is for historical 
works and other works of tai interesting character. A very small minority 
of the prisoners desire to have religious V(raAs supplied them, but nevertheless 
such are sometimes asked for and read. On the whole, the Library haa 
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been extensively read, and I think most have been of great benefit to a large 
number ; indeed it is commonly the practice in the day-rooms for some one of 
the prisoners to read aloud for the benefit of those who cannot read, and, as 
several of those men have scarcely ever had any instruction or information, it 
must be the means of bringing conviction to the minds of some that it is really 
profitable even in a worldly point of view to bear a moral and religious character. 
From m> experience I think that although a Prison Library should consist chiefly 
of works of a moral and religious character, yet I am also of opinion that there 
should be a large number of works of an interesting and instructive character, 
not strictly religiou3, such as history, &c. &c." 

4. Mr. John S. Sprowle^ Governor of Whitby Gaol : " In reply to your inquiry 
respecting Library furnished by the Education Office from the Public School 
Library Fund, I have to state for your information that the books are regu- 
larly applied for and eagerly read. I have also mfich pleasure in stating 
the results have been most satisfactory, as we have now by far less noise 
and much better behaviour than formerly, which I attribute solely to the prison- 
ers having books to occupy their time and attention. It is a common practice 
for one to read aloud for the amusement (and I hope instruction) of those 
who cannot read themselves, which class I find particularly desirous of availing 
themselves of the opportunities oflered. In my opinion the Library is a valuable 
acquisition to our Gaol, and no doubt it would prove so to others throughout the 
Province." 



Appendix C. 

GENERAL REPORTS UPON THE STATE OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS OF UPPER 

CANADA FOR THE YEAR 1867. 

No. 1. — Report upon the condition and progress of the Grammar Schools in the 
Western Section of Upper Canada, by the Reverend William Ormiston, M.A.^ 
Inspector. 

Hamilton, March, 1858. 

Sir, — ^In addition to the special Report which I have already transmitted to 
you, I have the honor to lay before you the following general observations on the 
condition and progress of the Grammar Schools in the western section of Upper 
Canada, during the year 1857 ; and, in doing so, I beg leave respectfully to refer 
to the Reports of Mr. Robertson and myself ibr the year 1856, now published, as 
they contain much that is still applicable to the schools, but which here it is 
unnecessary to repeat. 

During the year, five new schools have been opened west of the County of 
Ontario— viz., Weston, Grimsby, Meirittsvillle, Dmmmondville, and Owen Sound, 
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making the entire number established, west of Toronto, 43 ; united with the 
Common Schools, 18 ; District Grammar Schools, 22 ; never opened (Cayuga and 
Fingal), 2 ; closed, for the time (Sandwich), 1. 

Of the 18 Union Schools, two are taught by one Master, viz., Bond Head 
and Scotland ; four by two ; six by three ; two by four ; three by more than four ; 
and 1, union merely nominal. 

Of the 22 District Grammar Schools, 15 are taught by one Master, five by 
two, one by three, and one by four. 

The 40 school-houses may be classed thus : 

15 — Good, some of them large, elegant, and well furnished. 

6 — Tolerable, not very commodious, and only moderately furnished. 

7 — Old, small, or very ill furnished. 

3 — Being erected — first class — Paris, Ingersoll, Port Dover. 

2 — Taught in suitable apartments of the Common Schools, though not united 
with them — Milton and Berlin. 

While not a few elegant and commodious school-houses have lately been 
erected, and more or less fully fitted and furnished, there are still a number which 
are very unsightly and altogether inadequate and unsuitable. In most cases, 
however, they are likely soon to be replaced by more respectable and serviceable 
edifices. The external appearance of many of the school-houses has been very 
much improved during the year, by the erection or painting of fences, sheds, and 
proper out-houses, and in some cases by the planting of trees and shrubs, or other- 
wise improving the grounds. A very small outlay in this way on the paxt of the 
Trustees, and a little taste, labor and care on the part of the Teachers, might soon 
render the school-house the most attractive and homelike spot in the neighbor- 
hood — an object of honest patriotic pride, instead of an eyesore and a reproach* 
as has been too long and too conmionly the case — and this could all the more 
easily be accomplished, as the lots on which the school-houses are built axe 
generally large enough to admit of considerably extensive improvements of this 
sort, and nothing is likely to exert a finer influence over the manners of the pupils 
and affect more happily their conduct in the school and towards each other, or 
contribute more directly to both mental and moral culture, than the silent but 
eloquent and impressive monitions of tasteful arrangement and natural beauty 
around the school-room, and order, neatness and cleanliness within it. Indeed 
the absence of such influences is always to be deplored, as a sad hindrance and 
defect in the work of education. The difference between schools in this respect 
is most striking — some neat, cleanly and inviting ; others dirty, dilapidated, and 
forbidding — and the corresponding effects may be anticipated within — and it is 
painful indeed to notice the evidences of great carelessness — nay, culpable 
neglect, on the part of some teachers, and of unmannerly rudeness and low 
depravity on the part of their scholars, as seen in the whittled, besmeared, and 
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in different tenns. In some of the union schools, tuition in all branches is free ; 
in Grammar Schools, fees vary from 92 to $10 per quarter. 

It is still a matter of regret that the Trustees of these schools, gentlemen of 
intelligence, education, and influence, as most of them are, do not take a deeper 
personal interest in their progress. The almost universal excuse is, that they 
have no power to do anything for the school, as no funds are at their disposaL 
In many instances, however, I was accompanied in my visits to the schools 
by one or more of the respective Boards of Trustees^ who manifested a very 
strong desire to do all in their power to sustain and increase the ef&ciency of the 
schools. 

In conclusion, I have only to refer to the suggestions with which I closed my 
last report, viz. : — 

That the management of the Grammar Schools be transferred from the Coun^ 
Councils to the Municipal authorities of the city, town, or village where they are 
situated. 

That no Grammar School be opened or sustained where there are not at 
least ten pupils prosecuting studies not provided for in the Common Schools. 

That the moneys be apportioned according to average attendance. 

And I would beg leave to add that in my opinion it would be better if all 
candidates for Masterships in these schools were required to pass the same 
examination or test; and also, that while the Trustees alone should have the 
power to engage the teachers, they should not have the authority to dismiss them 
without the privilege of appeal to some other and disinterested party. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. ORMISTON. 

The Reverend 

Egkrton Rterson, D. D., 

Chief Superintendent of Education, U. C. 



No. 2. — Report qf the Grammar Schools in the Eastern Section of Upper Canada ; 

by Thomas Jaffray Robertson^ Esq,^ M.A.^ Inspector. 

Toronto, July, 1858. 

Sir, — 1 have the honor to submit for the consideration of the Council of Public 
Instruction, the following general Report on the Grammar Schools east of Toronto, 
inspected by me during the year 1857 ; ( beg to remind you that I have already 
sent in a minute special report on each school separately. 

Of the forty-one Grammar Schools in this section of the Province, eleven were 
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not in operation at the time of my visit ; three of these were without teacheis, 
three had been given up, and five may be said never to have been in existence. 
In four of the remaining thirty, there were no classical pupils ; in four others, the 
number learning the classics were either three or under ; and in twelve instances 
they varied between ten and thirty-two, while in the remaining ten schools, the 
classical pupils varied between three and ten ; thus in only twelve cases did the 
classical pupils exceed ten. 

From the preceding statements, as well as from the particulars detailed in my 
special reports, it is evident that many of these establishments cannot possibly be 
considered Grammar Schools, and indeed they are situated in districts where well 
conducted common schools would be of far greater utility. 

The teaching, discipUne, and general condition of several of the other schools 
have improved ; but, nevertheless, comparing the numbers of classical pupils in 
1857, with those in the same schools in 1856, a positive falling off is 
observed in many instances ; nor has a satisfactory progress been made 
in the advancement of the classes, which appear in various cases to have 
advanced no farther in their classical studies than the stage they had reached two 
years previously; schoob whose highest Latin class was in Caesar, or some 
eqmvalent book, in 1856, containing no more advanced pupils in 1857. I do not 
attribute this circumstance to the teachers, but rather to the fact, that in several 
instances these schools are established in places where there exists little desire for 
classical knowledge, save on the part of very few, and then only for the small 
amount nefossaiy to commence the study of some profession, and consequently 
the pupils are drafted off for a variety of pursuits, and their {daces supplied by 
beginners, and thus the classes seemingly never advance beyond a certain stage oi 
progress. Even those parents whose means and wishes would lead them to have 
their children prepared for matriculation in a University, not unfrequently prefer 
sending them to some distant seminary of established repute, or even to a private 
school in their neighborhood. This is particularly evident where the (Grammar 
and Common Schools are united under the same roof. There appears to exist a 
strong feeling against sending boys for classical instruction to a Union School, 
and I cannot avoid coming to the conclusion, that in the towns large enough to 
support a separate classical school, the Grammar School portion of the united 
schools is not flonrishingi but is gradually assuming the condition of a few pnpik 
learning the classics in a large Common School. In short, I do not think that the 
Grammar Schools while so united will ever attain the status to which they should 
aspire, namely, that of High Classncal Seminaries. 

It may be said that these Union Schools may be of advantage in villages to 
afibrd an opportunity for classical instruction to some few who would- otherwise be 
without it. In all such cases the numbers learning the classics will be very small, 
certainly much below any average attendance likely to be fixed by law as neces- 
sary to constitute a Grammar School. This is fully borne out by the numbers I 
have given, which show, that in 18 of the 30 schools which I found in operation, 
the number of such pupils was under 10, there being none in 4 instances, and 
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less tban 3 in other 4. If the primary object of Grammar Schools be to afford 
instruction in the ancient classics, how can such establishments be called Grammar 
Schools ? Moreover, it is not likely that the emoluments offered by such schools 
would secure the services of accomplished teachers, and thus the progress of clas- 
sical learning in the country would scarcely be aided by their existence. In fine. 
Grammar Schools are and have been in existence for years in places where appar- 
ently they are not required, and where the community would be more benefitted by 
the establishment of good Common Schools, while the public money thus saved 
might be appropriated to the support of real classical high schools under eminent 
masters, in large towns and cities, where such schools are wanted, and where 
they would be supported by the public, particularly when placed under the tuition 
of men of standing and ability, whose services might be secured by a liberal 
remuneration. 

I do not deem it necessary to review here the observations I have already 
made on those particulars in the condition of the schools requiring special attention 
but beg respectfully to refer the Council to my general report for 1856, in which 
these subjects are fully discussed ; the introduction, however, of improved modes 
of teaching, discipline, and organization, together with more extended and progres- 
sive views regarding esthetic education, is so important that I venture again to 
submit it for special consideration, and I do so the more willingly because I am 
aware that the action of the Council in establishing the Model Grammar School, 
now about to come into operation, will do much towards remedying the deficien- 
cies on these points by affording teachers an opportunity of obtainin|^ by actual 
observation, and, I trust, by practice also, such information as will enable them to 
discharge with increased advantage to the public the onerous duties entrusted to 
them. 

There is another remark of perhaps minor importance to which I wish to 
direct attention. The programme drawn out by the Council of Public Instruction 
is not adhered to with sufficient strictness. This is a source of great irregularity, 
and interferes with the organization of the schools to a very great extent. All the 
classes in a Grammar School entering on a particular year should be required to go 
together through all the studies laid out for that year, and these studies should be 
so definitely arranged that there could be neither question nor doubt regarding the 
precise work in each subject of instruction to be gone through in any named year. 
This is not done, sometimes from the inexperience of the teacher, but oftener in 
consequence of the interference of parents requiring their children to direct their 
' attention to'certain branches only, to the exclusion of others ; this perhaps cannot 
be altogether prevented, and is the natural result of a parent's anxiety for his 
child's success in some particular walk ; it is nevertheless very mischievous in its 
effects on the order of the school, and certainly should be as much as possible 
avoided in a public school, where the necessities of private convenience should be 
made to yield to public utility. It nught also be found advantageous to specify 
more minutely in the programme the studies of each class for each year, as by so 
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doing greater uniformity of system would be obtained and less would be left to the 
judgment and discretion of an inexperienced teacher. 

In many instances the efficiency of all schools, supported more or less by the 
public money, may be considerably increased by a careful system of public 
inspection. To make any such inspection really effective, it should be conducted 
by trained practical teachers ; trained^ I mean, if not in a Normal School, at all 
events by previous experience, without which, indeed, the duties of inspector of 
schools can scarcely be discharged with full efiect, inasmuch as an inspector 
should examine each class in the different branches of instruction as much as 
possible, according to the recognised system, whatever that may be ; he should 
also be prepared to aid teachers by advice in difficulties, and introduce improved 
organization and modes of teaching where deficiencies existed. Before closing 
this report, I would venture to suggest the propriety of arranging and regulating 
the mode of reporting, which may readily be done in the manner aUready, I 
believe, contemplated by the Council, namely, by drawing up printed forms of 
report containing a series of questions directed to every item requisite to convey 
a clear idea of the actual condition of the school; such, for example, as the 
name and locality of the school, the nature of the house as to dimensions, rooms, 
materials ; its condition as to cleanliness and repair ; the state of the playground, 
fences and out-houses ; the funds from which built ; the tenure, &c. The num» 
ber of pupils on the roll and in average attendance during some given period ; 
the numbers present learning the different branches ; the style of the answering 
in the different subjects ; the nature of the organization, including rewards and 
punishments ; general condition as to neatness, order, and cleanliness ; arrange- 
ments connected with religious exercises ; names and qualifications of the teach- 
ers ; the date of inspection ; the time spent in the school-room in the duty of 
inspection ; observations of trustees ; the general circumstances of the neighbor- 
hood, particularly as regards Grammar School education ; the improvement since 
previous inspection ; these, and probably several other particulars might with 
propriety be included in any general form of report. 

In my special reports on the schools, I have in general directed my attention 
to the preceding particulars ; and, as I am now no longer discharging the duty of 
Inspector of Grammar Schools, I take the opportunity of respectfully submitting 
to your consideration the foregoing suggestions, as well as those contained in my 
former general reports, particularly that for 1856. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

THOS. J. ROBERTSON, M. A., 

Inspector of Grammar Schools. 
The Reverend £. Rterson, D. D., 

Chief Superintendent of Schools, 

Education Office, 

Toronto. 
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Appendix D. 
THE SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 

KOi 1.-LETTER OF THE RIGHT HON. E. O. STANLEY (LORD DERBY), CHIEF SECRETARY TO 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD LIEUTENANT, ADDRESSED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE 
OP LEINSTER, ESTABLISHING THE SYSTEM OP NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND* 

(Copy.) Irish Opfice^ London, October, 1831. 

Mt Lord — His M^esty's Government having cc»ne to the determination of 
empowering the Lord Lieutenant to constitute a Board for the superintendence of 
a system of National Education in Ireland, and Parliament having so far sanctioned 
the arrangement, as to appropriate a sum of money in the present year, as an 
experiment of the probable success of the pr^^posed system, I am directed by His 
Excellency to acquaint your Grace, that it is his intention, with your consent, to 
constitute you the President of the New Board. And I have it further in com- 
mand to lay before your Grace the motives of the Government in constituting this 
Board, the powers which it is intended to confer upon it, and the objects which it 
is expected that it will bear in view, and carry into effect. 

The Commissioners, in 1812, reconmiended the appointment of a Board of 
this description, to superintend a system of Education, from which should be 
hanisbed even the suspicion of proselytism, and which, admitting children of all 
religious persuasions, should not iaterfere with the peculiar tenets of any. The 
Govemment of the day imagined that they had found a superintending body, 
acting upon a system such as was recommended, and intrusted the distribution 
of the National Grants to the care of the Kildare Place Society. His Majesty's 
present Govemment are of opinion, tiaat no private Society, deriving a part» how- 
ever small, of their annual income from private sources, and only made the chan- 
nel of the munificence of the Legislature, without being subject to any direct 
responsibility, could adequately and satisfactorily accomplish the end prc^osed ; 
and while they do full justice to the liberal views with which that Society was 
originally instituted, as well as to the fairness with which they have, in most 
instances, endeavoured to carry their views into effect, they cannot but be sensible 
that one of the leading principles of that Society was calculated to defeat its 
avowed objects, as experience has subsequently proved that it has. The deter- 
mination to enforce in all their Schools the reading of the Holy Scriptures with- 
out note or comment, was undoubtedly taken with the purest motives ; with the 
wish at once to connect religious with moral and literary education, and, at the 
same time, not to run the risk of wounding the peculiar feelings of any sect, by 
catechetical instruction, or comments which might tend to subjects of polemical 
controversy. But it seems to have been overlooked, that the principles of the 
Roman Catholic Church (to which, in any system intended for geueral diffusion 
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throughout Ireland, the bulk of the pupils mtist necessarily belong) were totally 
at variance with this principle ; and that the reading of the Holy Scriptures 
without note or comment, by children, must be peculiarly obnoxious to a Church, 
which denies, even to adults, the right of unaided private interpretation of the 
Sacred Volume in articles of religious belief. 

Shortly after its institution, although the Society prrospeted and extended its 
operations under the fostering care of the Legislature, this vital defect began to^ 
be noticed, and the Roman Catholic Clergy began to exert themselves with 
Clergy and success, against a system to which tl^y were in principle opposed, 
and which they feared might lead in its results to proselytism, even although no 
such object were contemplated by its promoters. When this opposition arose 
founded on such grounds, it soon became manifest that the system could not be- 
come one c^ National Education. 

The Commissioners of Education, in 1824-25, sensible of the defects of the 
system, and of the ground, as well as the strength of the objection taken, recom- 
mended the appointment of two Teachers in every school^ one Protestant, and 
the other Roman Catholic, to superintend separately the religious education of 
the children : and they hoped to have been able to agree upon a selection from 
the Scriptures, which might have been generally acquiesced in by both persua<> 
sions. But it was soon found that these schemes were impracticable ; and in 
1828, a Committee of the House of Commons, to which were referred the vari- 
ous Reports of the Commissioners of Education, recommended a system to be 
adopted which should afford, if possible, a combined literary, and a separate 
religious education, and should be capable of being so far adapted to the views 
of the religious persuasions which divide Ireland, as to render it, in truth, a sys- 
tem of National Education for the lower classes of the community. 

For the success of the undertaking, much must depend npoa the character of 
the individuals who compose the Board ; and upon the security thereby afforded 
to the country, that while the interests of religion are not overlooked, the most 
scrupulous care should be taken not to interfere with the peculiar tenets of any 
Ascription of Christian pupils. 

To attain the first object, it appears essential that a portion of the Boaifd 
should be composed of men of high personal character, and of exalted station in 
the Church ; for the latter, that it should consist in part of persons professing 
different religious opinions. 

It is the intention of the Government, that the Board should exercise a com- 
plete control over the various schools which may be erected under its auspices, or 
which, having been already established, may hereafter place themselves under its 
management, and submit to its regulations. SiAject to these, applications for aid 
win be admissible from Christians of all denominations ; but as one of the 
objects must be to unite in one system children of dii^rent creeds, aUd ais 
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must depend upon the co-operation of the resident Clergy, the Board will probably 
look with peculiar favor upon applications proceeding either from, 

Ist. The Protestant and Boman Catholic Clergy of the Parish ; or, 

2nd. One of the Clergymen, and a certain number of Parishioners, professing the 
opposite creed ; or, 

Sid. Parishioners of both denominations. 

Where the application proceeds exclusively from Protestants, or exclusively 
from Roman Catholics, it will be proper for the Board to make inquiry as to the 
circumstances which lead to the absence of any names of the persuasion which 
does not appear. 

The Board will note all applications for aid, whether granted or refused, with 
the grounds of the decision, and annually submit to Parliament a Report of their 
proceedings. 

They will invariably require, as a condition not to be departed from, that 
local funds shall be raised, upon which any aid from the public will be dependent. 

They wiU refuse all applications in which the following objects are not locally 
provided for : 

Ist. A fund suf&cient for the annual repairs of the school-house and furniture. 

2nd. A permanent salary for the Master, not less than pounds. 

Srd. A sum sufficient to purchase books and school requisites at half-price, and 
books of separate religious instruction at prime cost 

4th. Where aid is required from the Commissioners for building a school-house, 
it is required that at least one-third of the estimated expense be subscribed, 
a site for building, to be approved of by the Commissioners, be granted to 
them, and the school-house, when finished, to be vested in them. 

They will require that the Schools be kept open for a certain number of 
hours, on four or five days of the week, at the discretion of the Commissioners, 
for moral and literary education only ; and that the remaining one or two days in 
the week be set apart for giving, separately, such religious education to the chil- 
dren, as may be approved of by the Clergy of their respective persuasions. 

They will also permit and encourage the Clergy to give religious instruction 
to the children of their respective persuasions, either before or after the ordinary 
school hours on the other days of the week. 

They will exercise the most entire control over all books to be used in the 
schools, whether in the combined literary, or separate religious instruction ; none 
to be employed in the first, except under the sanction of the Board, nor in the 
latter, but with the approbation of the Members of the Board of the persuasion 
of those for whom they are intended. 
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They will require that a Register shall be kept in the Schools, in whish 
shall be entered the attendance or non-altendance of each child on Divine Wor- 
ship on Sundays. 

They will, at various times, either by themselves, or by their Inspectors^, 
visit and ex&unine into the state of each School, and report their observations ta 
the Board. 

They will allow to the individuals or bodies applying for aid, the appoint- 
ment of their own Teacher, subject to the following restrictions and Regulations i 

1st He (or she) shall be liable to be fined, suspended, or removed altogether, by 
the authority of the Conmiissioners, who shall, however, record their reasons. 

2nd. He shall have received previous instruction in a Model School, to be estab- 
lished in Dublin. 

N.B. — It is not intended that this regulation should apply to prevent the admission 
of masters or mistresses of schools already established, who may be approved 
of by the Commissioners, nor of such as the Board may think fit to appoint, 
before the proposed Model School may come into full operation. 

Srd. He shall have received testimonials of good conduct and of general fitness for 
the situation, from the Board, or the persons employed by them to conduct 
the Model School. 

The Board will be intrusted with the absolute control over the funds which 
may be annually voted by Parliament, which they shall apply to the following 
purposes : 

1st. Granting aid for the erection of schoob, subject to the conditions hereinbefore 
specified. 

2nd. Paying Inspectors for visiting and reporting upon schools. 

Srd. Gratuities to Teachers of schools conducted under the rules laid down, not 
exceeding pounds each. 

4th. Establishing and maintaining a Model School in Dublin, and training teach- 
ers for country schools. 

5th. Editing and printing such books of moral and literary education as may be 
approved of for the use of the schools, and supplying them and school neces- 
saries, at not lower than half-price. 

I have thus stated the objects which His Majesty's Government have in view, 
and the principal regulations by which they think those objects may be most 
efiectually promoted ; and I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to express His 
Excellency's earnest wish thai the one and the other may be found such as to 
procure for the Board the sanction of your Grace's name, and the benefit of your 
Grace's attendance. 
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A full power will, of conrde, be givea to the Board to make such regulations 
upon matters of detail, not inconsistent with the spirit of these Instructions, ats 
they may judge best qualified to carry into effect the intentions of the Oovemmelit 
and of the Legislature. Parliament has already placed at His Excellency's 
disposal a sum which may be available even in the course of the present year ; 
and as soon as the Board can be formed, it will be highly desirable that no time 
should be lost, with a view to the estimates of the ensuing year, in enabling such 
schools, already esiiablished, as are willing to subscribe to the conditions imposed, 
to put in their claims for protection and assistance ; and in reeeiving applioations 
from parties desirous to avail themselves of the munificence of the Legislature, in 
founding new schools under your regulatiozts. 

I have the honor to be, my Lord, 

Your Grace's most obedient servant, 

(Signed,) E. 6« Stahlxt. 

To His Grace the Duke of Leinsler, 

&c. &c. 



No. 2.--THE FOLLOWnTG DOOUMBNT, BXPLAKATORT OP THB FOREOOINO OONDITIONS, 
WHICH HAD BEEN MISUNDERSTOOD, HAVING BEEN DRAWN UP BY THE COMMia- 
SIONERS, AS CONTAINING THEIR YIEWS OF THEM, HAS RECEIVED THE APPJttK 
BATION AND SANCTION OP HIS MAJSST7S GOVERNMMENT. [1892.] 

As some parts of the plan of education committed to the Commissioners, to 
be by them carried into effect, have, as it appears, been misunderstood, the Com- 
missicmers beg to submit to Government^ the sense in which they have understood 
and acted upon, the inslructions given in the letter of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, that the Government may confirm them in their mode of procedure where 
they are right, and correct them where they are wrong. 

I. In giving a control to individual members of the Board, over books to be 
used in the particular religious instruction of different denominations of pupils, 
the Board do not understand that it was the intention of His Majesty's Govern* 
ment either to claim for themselves, or to vest in the Commissioners, any control 
over the use of the Saered Scriptures, or over the standards of the Established 
Churches of Ireland— or of Scotland — or of the Roman Catholic Church, but only 
over books composed by private authors ; smd that the centred over these is required 
merely for the purpose of checking the introduction of books of injurious tendency. 

II. The Board do not understand that it is imperative upon them to edit all 
books used in the schools receiving grants from them ; but that they are at liberty 
to sanction such books as may previously be in use in schools, in behalf of which 
applications are made ; or such as may be preferred by the local patrons and 
conductors of schools, provided that they find nothing objectionable in thenu 
Under this view of the duty assigned to them, they require a list of the books 
used in the schools which they are requested to aid, and have already frequently: 
sanctioned the school-books issued by the Kildare-Place Society — and also, after 
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certain alteiationa^ the school books issued by the Catholic Book Society. The 
Board wish to remark, that they have never conceived it would be expedient to 
render the use of any particular book or books imperative. 

Iil« The Board understand that the control over Teachers of schools is vested 
primarily in their Local Patrons and CcHiductors ; and that the power required by 
the Government to be conceded to the Board, of fining and dismissing teachers^ 
is to be exercised only in case of such Loeal Patrons and Conductors, after 
receiving grants, seeking to protect teachers in violating the rules of the Board ; 
or retaining teachers found, on trial, to be inccnnpetent. 

IV. The Board understand that they are to require a permanent submission 
to its reguIation9| only in those cases in which grants have been made towards 
the erection of school houses, to be vested in troslees, according to the directiona 
of Government ; and that in schools receiving occasi<«al or annual grants, such 
as salaries for tlie teachers, &c., they are to require submission to their regulations 
only during the period for which grants are made. 

V. By encouraging the Pastors of different demxninations to give religious 
instruction to the children of their respective flocks, out of school hours, the Board 
understand, merely affording to such Pastors facility of access to the pupils at the 
times ispecified, and not employing or remunerating them. And they understand 
that the parents and guardians of the children are to determine to what denomina- 
tion they respectively belong — the Board taking no cognizance of the matter. 

YI. The Board understand that the times for religious instruction are to be 
determined by the Local Patrons and Conductors of Schools ; the power vested in 
the Board on that subject being merely to see that, at least, one week-day in the 
week is set apart for that purpose ; they also understand, that the religious instruc- 
tion given may, or may not be in the school room ; the choice of the place being 
left to the Pastors of the children, but that liberty is to be secured to them to 
assemble the children of their respective flocks in the school room, if they see fit 

VII. The Board understand that they are not, in ordinary cases, to exercise 
control over the use of the school rooms on Sundays, that control being left to the 
Local Conductors of schools ; but that if any use be made of them, tending to con- 
tention and well-founded complaints between adverse parties, it is competent for 
the Board to interfere for the purpose of remedying the evil. 

The Board beg leave to add, that they do not regard these observations as 
altering or modifying, in any degree, the original instructions communicated to 
them in the Chief Secretary's Letter, of October, 1831 ; they offer them as con- 
taining views which they have always entertained of their instructions, and upon 
which they have uniformly acted since the commencement of their labours. 

By desire of the Commissioners, 
• (Signed) THOMAS F. KELLY, 

Secretary. 
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¥o. 8.— FOUR PROPOSITIONS SUBMITTED BY THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL SYNOD OF 
ULSTER TO THE GOVERNMENT AND TO THE COMMISSIONERS. [1888.] 

Resolved : — 

Istly. That the ministers and people of this church, vnthoui <Ae necessary 
concurrence of the ministers or members of any other churchy shall enjoy the right 
of applying to the Board of Education for aid to schools, by a statement of the 
constitution and regulations of the schools, accompanied with an engagement to 
adhere to them ; but in this proposition recognising the right of the Board to 
consider the regulations, and to decide accordingly, 

2ndly. That it shall be the right of all parents to require of patrons and 
managers of schools, to set apart for reading the Holy Scriptures a convenient 
and sufficient portion of the stated school hours, and to direct the master, or some 
other whom the parents may appoint and provide, to superintend the reading. 

Srdly. That all children whose parents and guardians shall so direct, shall 
daily read the Holy Scriptures during the period appointed, but that no compul- 
sion whatever be employed to induce others to read, or remain during the reading. 

4thly. That eveiy use of school-rooms be vested in the Local Patrons or 
Committees, subject in case of abuse to the cognizance of the Board. 



(2) Extract of the Board?s Minute thereon^ dated August 26, 1833. 

The Commissioners having considered the propositions of the Synod of 
Ulster thus submitted to them, are of opinion that these propositions do not con- 
tain any thing inconsistent with the principles of the system of Education* com- 

* The following letter addressed to a minister of the Synod of Ulster, will farther explain the prerioTis 
▼iews of the Commissioners on the substance of these propositions : 

(Copy.) Education OFnox, Dublin, 25th July, 1888. 

SiK, — I had the honor of submitting to the Commissioners of Education, your letter of the 16th instant, 
io which you desire to know whether aid can be extended by them towards the Temple Meeting house 
school, the business of which jou state to be conducted in the following manner, namely, that it opens at 
ten o'clock and closes at three ; that the attention of the pupils, until two each day, is confined to the usual 
literary education ; that the books used by the children are those formerly supplied by the Eildare-plaoe 
Society ; that the last hour is employed in reading and instruction in the Holj Scriptures, by such pupila 
as are advanced to an Old or New Testament class, if permitted by their parents to join in such an exercise; 
that those who are not so advanced, or who are not allowed by their parents to read the Word of God, 
may either pursue the usual routine of business of the school, or retire if they please, and that Saturday is 
employed in directing the attention of those who have not entered a Scripture class, to what they may 
have been doing during the week, and in catechising those who have, in their knowledge of the Scriptures. 
The Commissioners having considered your letter, desire me to state that the regulations of the Temple 
Meeting school appear to them to agree in principle with those by which thej are governed. The rule thai 
the hour from two till three of each day, except Saturday, should be employed in reading and instruction 
in the Holy Scriptures is quite compatible with the regulations of the Commissioners, provided that such 
diildren only as are directed by their parents to attend, be then allowed to continu#ln school, and that all 
others do then retire ; and with respect to the exercises on Saturday, it also is compatible with their rules, 
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mitted to their charge ; and His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant having approved 

thereof, they will receive applications from the patrons of schools in conformity 

thereto, and grant aid, upon having such queries as they shall deem necessary to 

put, satisfactorily answered.*^ 

(Signed,) T. F. KELLY, 

Secretary. 



Vo. 4.— RULES AND REGULATIONS OP THE COMMISSIONERS OP NATIONAL EDUCATIOlf, 
IRELAND ; FROM THE TWENTY-FIRST REPORT OP THE COMMISSIONERS (1864.) 



^<^^ W i^i<i^^i^rf^>»^»^i^»^Mi«M^WMi^^<^'^*^^^w^** 



L Object and FuNDAMEifTAL Pbincipli: of the System of National 

Education. 

OOMTBNTS OF THB VIBST DIVISION. 

L Object and Fundamental Principle of V L Use of Books or Tablets. 

the System of National Education. YIL Appointment and dismiwial of Teacham. 

II. Management of National Schools. YUI. Inspection by the Commissionezs or 

m. Description of Schools to which the their Officers. 

Commissioners grant aid. IX. Admission of Visitors. 

lY . Religions and Seonlar Instraction. X. Miscellaneous. 
v. Use of School-honses. 

1. The object of the system of National Education is to afford comMn^c/ literary 
and moral, and separate religious instruction, to children of all persuasions, as far 
as possible, in the same school, upon the fundamental principle, that no attempt 
fihall be made to interfere with the peculiar religious tenets of any description of 
Christian pupils. 

2. It is the earnest wish of Her Majesty's Grovernment, and of the Commis- 
sioners, that the Clergy and Laity of the different religious denominations should 
co-operate in conducting National Schools. 

proyided that those children only sball attend upon that day whose parents direct that they shall Jom in 
reading or reoeiTing instmodon in the Holy Scriptures ; 8o that an opportunity be thus afforded for all 
others io receive such religions instruction, at that time, as tbeir parents or guardians shall provide for them. 
As you mention that you occasionally visit the school, to mark the progress and adniinister such instruction 
as the circumstance and capacity of the children may require, the Commissioners desire me to observe, 
that it is of the essence of their rules that religious instruction should be given only at the time specifically 
appointed for that purpose ; and that children whose parents do not direct thom to be present at it, should 
previously retire. The Gonmilssioners having thns explained their views, and anticipating that you will 
conform to them, direct me to signify their readiness to make a grant towards the support of the Temple 
Meeting-hoosd school on your returning the paper which I herewith transmit, properly filled and signed. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed,) Tbokas F. Killt, 

Secretary. 

* In the Appenduc to Second Report, will be found the regulations and directions to be attended to 
in making applicadon to the Board of Commissioners for aid, which have been drawn up by them, in ooi^ 
ibrmity with the principles laid down in the foregoing documents, which regulations and directions 
laid before Govemmeni, and approved, previonsly to their being ii 
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A fall power will, of conrse, be given to the Board to make such regalations 
upon matters of detail, not inconsistent with the spirit of these Instructions, bh 
they may judge best qualified to carry into effect the intentions of the Government 
and of the Legislature. Parliament has already placed at His Excellency's 
disposal a sum which may be available even in the course of the present year; 
and as soon as the Board can be formed, it will be highly desirable that no time 
should be lost, with a view to the estimates of the ensuing year, in enabling such 
schools, already established, as are willing to subscribe to the conditions imposed, 
to put in their claims for protection and assistance ; and in receiving applioationa 
from parties desirous to avail themselves of the munificence of the Legislature, in 
founding new schools under your regalations. 

I have the honor to be, my Lord, 

Your Grace's most obedient servant, 

(Signed,) E. & Staslxt. 

To His Grace the Duke of Leinsler, 

&c. &c. 



Ka 2.--THE FOLLOWING DOOUMBNT, KXPLAKATORT OP THB WOBJBQOISa OONDmONS, 
WHICH HAD BEEN MISUNDERSTOOD, HAVING BEEN DRAWN UP BY THE COMMia- 
SIONERS, AS CONTAINING THEIR YIEWS OF THEM, HAS RECEIVED THE APPRO- 
RATION AND SANOTION OP HIS MAJSST7S GOVERNMMENT. [1892.] 

As some parts of the plan of education committed to the Commissioners, to 
be by them carried into effect, have» as it appears, been misunderstood, the Com- 
missioners beg to submit to Government^ the sense in which they have understood 
and acted upon, the instructions given in the letter of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, that the Government may confirm them in their mode of procedure where 
they are right, and correct them where they are wrong. 

I. In giving a control to individual members of the Board, over books to be 
used in the particular religious instruction of different denominations of pupils, 
the Board do not understand that it was the intention of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment either to claim for themselves, or to vest in the Commissioners, any control 
over the use of the Saered Scriptures, or over the standards of the Established 
Churches of Ireland — or of Scotland — or of the Roman Catholic Church, but only 
over books composed by private authors ; smd that the centred over these is required 
merely for the purpose of checking the introduction of books of injurious tendency. 

II. The Board do not understand that it is imperative upon them to edit all 
books used in the schools- receiving grants from them ; but that they are at liberty 
to sanction such bodks as may previously be in use in schools, in behalf of which 
applications are made ; or such as may be preferred by the local patrons and 
conductors of schools, provided that they find nothing objectionable in thenu 
Under this view of the duty assigned to them, they require a list of the books 
used in the schools which they are requested to aid, and have already frequentlyr 
sanctioned the school-books issued by the Kildare-Place Society — and also, after 
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oertaiA alteiationa^ the school books issued by the Catholic Book Society. The 
Board wish to remark, that they have never conceived it would be expedient to 
render the use of any particular book or books imperative. 

IIL The Board understand that the control over Teachers of schools is vested 
primarily in their Local Patrons and CcHiductors ; and that the power required by 
the Government to be oonoeded to the Boaid^ of fining and dismissing teacfaerS) 
is to be exercised only in case of such Loeal Patrons and Conductors, after 
receiving grants, seeking to protect teachers in violating the rules of the Board ; 
or retaining teachers found, on trial, to be incompetent* 

IV. The Board understand that they are to require a permaiient submission 
to its regulation9| only in those cases in which grants have been made towards 
the erection of school houses, to be vested in truslees, according to the directions 
of Government ; and that in schools receiving occasi<mal or annual grants, such 
as salaries for tlie teachers, &c., they are to require submission to their regulations 
only during the period for which grants are made. 

v. By encouraging the Pastors of different demxninations to give religious 
instruction to the children of their respective flocks, out of school hours, the Board 
understand, merely affording to such Pastors facility of access to the pupils at the 
times specified, and not employing or remunerating them. And they understand 
that the parents and guardians of the children are to determine to what denomina- 
tion they respectively belong — the Board taking no cognizance of the matter. 

YI. The Board understand that the times for religious instruction are to be 
determined by the Local Patrons and Conductors of Schools ; the power vested in 
the Board on that subject being merely to see that, at least, one week-day in the 
week is set apart for that purpose ; they also understand, that the religious instruc- 
tion given may, or may not be in the school room ; the choice of the place being 
left to the Pastors of the children, but that liberty is to be secured to them to 
assemble the children of their respective flocks in die school room, if they see fit 

VII. The Board understand that they are not, in ordinary cases, to exercise 
control over the use of the school rooms on Sundays, that control being left to the 
Local Conductors of schools ; but that if any use be made of them, tending to con- 
tention and well-founded complaints between adverse parties, it is competent for 
the Board to interfere £or the purpose of remedying the evil. 

The Board beg leave to add, that they do not regard these observations as 
altering or modifying, in any degree, the original instructions communicated to 
them in the Chief Secretary's Letter, of October, 1831 ; they offer them as con- 
taining views which they have always entertained of their instructions, and upon 
which they have uniformly acted since the conmiencement of their labours. 

By desire of the Commissioners, 
• (Signed) THOMAS F. KELLY, ,, 
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Vo. 8.— FOUR PROPOSITIONS SUBMITTED BY THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL SYNOD OF 
ULSTER TO THE OOYERNMENT AND TO THE COMMISSIONERS. [1888.] 

Rksolykd : — 

Istly. That the ministers and people of this chnrch, vnthout the necessarp 
concurrence of the ministers or members of any other churchy shall enjoy the right 
of applying to the Board of Education for aid to schools, by a statement of the 
constitution and regulations of the schools, accompanied with an engagement to 
adhere to them ; but in this proposition recognising the right of the Board to 
consider the regulations, and to decide accordingly. 

Sndly. That it shall be the right of all parents to require of patrons and 
managers of schools, to set apart for reading the Holy Scriptures a convenient 
and sufficient portion of the stated school hours, and to direct the master, or some 
other whom the parents may appoint and provide, to superintend the reading. 

Srdly. That all children whose parents and guardians shall so direct, shall 
daily read the Holy Scriptures during the period appointed, but that no compul- 
sion whatever be employed to induce others to read, or remain during the reading. 

4thly. That eveiy use of school-rooms be vested in the Local Patrons or 
Committees, subject in case of abuse to the cognizance of the Board. 



(2) Extract of the Board?s Minute thereon^ dated August 26, 1833. 

The Commissioners having considered the propositions of the Synod of 
Ulster thus submitted to them, are of opinion that these propositions do not con- 
tain any thing inconsistent with the principles of the system of Education* com- 

* The following letter addressed to a minister of the Synod of Ulster, will farther explain the prerioTis 
▼iews of the Oommissioners on the substance of these propositions : 

(Oopj.) Education Oftiob, Dublin, 25th July, 1888. 

SiK, — I had the honor of submitting to the Commissioners of Education, your letter of the 16th instant, 
io which you desire to know whether aid can be extended by them towards the Temple Meeting house 
school, the business of which you state to be conducted in the following manner, namely, that it opens at 
ten o'clock and closes at three ; that the attention of the pupils, until two each day, is confined to the usual 
literary education ; that the books used by the children are those formerlj supplied by the Kildare-plaoe 
Society ; that the last hour is employed in reading and instruction in the Holy Scriptures, bj such pupila 
as are advanced to an Old or New Testament class, if permitted by their parents to join in such an exercise ; 
that those who are not so advanced, or who are not allowed by their parents to read the Word of God, 
may either pursue the usual routine of business of the school, or retire if they please, and that Saturday is 
employed in directing the attention of those who have not entered a Scripture class, to what they may 
have been doing during the week, and in catechising those who have, in their knowledge of the Scriptures. 
The Oommissioners having considered your letter, desire me to state that the regulations of the Temple 
Meeting school appear to them to agree in principle with those by which thej are governed. The rule that 
the hour from two till three of each day, except Saturday, should be employed in reading and instruction 
in the Holy Scriptures is quite compatible with the regulations of the Commissioners, provided that such 
ehildren only as are directed by their parents to attend, be then allowed to continu^n school, and that all 
others do then retire ; and with respect to the exercises on Saturday, it also is compatible with their rules, 
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mitted to their charge ; and His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant having approved 

thereof, they will receive applications from the patrons of schools in conformity 

thereto, and grant aid, upon having such queries as they shall deem necessary to 

put, satisfactorily answered.*^ 

(Signed,) T. F. KELLY, 

Secretary. 



Vo, 4.--RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE COMMISSIONERS OP NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
IRELAND ; FROM THE TWENTY-FIRST REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS (1864.) 



^«^^0*^^^ta0^i^m*^*^^^^f^»a0^mMft0 ^ ^m k^>^^0*^*i^'»,^^^ 



L Object and Fundameiital Pbinciple of the System of National 

Education. 

OOMTENTS OF THB VIBST DIVI8I0]f. 

L Object and Fundamental Principle of VI. Uae of Books or Tablets. 

the System of National Edncation. YIL Appointment and <1iwmiB«ft! of Teacham. 

XL Management of National Schools. YUI. Inspection by the Commiasionezfl or 

III. Description of Schools to which the their Officers. 

Commissioners grant aid. IX. Admission of Visitors. 

IV . Religions and Secular Instraction. X. Miscellaneous. 
y . Use of School-houses. 

1. The object of the system of National Education is to afford com&in^c/ literary 
and moral, and separate religious instruction, to children of all persuasions, as far 
as possible, in the same school, upon the fundamental principle, that no attempt 
fihall be made to interfere with the peculiar religious tenets of any description of 
Christian pupils. 

2. It is the earnest wish of Her Majesty's Grovernment, and of the Commis- 
sioners, that the Clergy and Laity of the different religious denominations should 
co-operate in conducting National Schools. 

proyided that those children only shall attend upon that day whose parents direct that they shall jom in 
reading or reoeinng instniodon in the Holy Scriptures ; so that an opportunity be thus afforded for all 
others to receive such religious instruction, at that time, as their parents or guardians shall provide for them. 
As you mention that you occasionally visit the school, to mark the progress and administer such instruction 
as the circumstance and capacity of the children may require, the Commissioners desire me to observe, 
that it is of the essence of their rules that religious instruction should be given only at the time specifioallj 
appointed for that purpose ; and that children whose parents do not direct thom to be present at it, should 
previously retire. The Conmiissioners having thus explained their views, and anticipating that you will 
conform to them, direct me to signify their readiness to make a grant towards the support of the Temple 
Meeting-house school on your returning the paper which I herewith transmit, properly filled and signed. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Tour most obedient servant, 
(Signed,) Tbokas F. Kkllt, 

Secretary. 

* In the Appendix to Second Report^ will be found the regulations and directions to be attended to 
in making applicadon to the Board of Commissioners for aid, which have been drawn up by them, in ooi^ 
ibrmity with the principles laid down in the foregoing documents, which regulations and directions were 
laid before Govemmeoii and approved, previously to their being issued. 
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S. The Commissioners by themselves, or their Officers, are to be allowed to 
visit and examine the Schoob whenever they think fit. Those who visit on the 
part of the Commissioners are furnished with credentials under their Seal. 

4. The Commissioners will not change any fundamental Rule without the 
express permission of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

n. Management of National Schools, 

1. The local government of the National Schools Is vested In the local Patrons 
thereof. 

2. The Commissioners recognise as the local Patron the person who applies In 
the first instance to place the school in connexion with the Board, unless it be other- 
wise specified in the application. 

3. If a School be under the local management of a Schod Committee, such 
Committee has all the rights of an Individual Patron. 

4. The Patron has the right of nominating any fit persmi to act as his repre- 
sentative in the local management of the School ; such representative to be desig- 
nated the " Local Manager.*' The Patron may, at any time, resnme the direct 
management of the School, or appoint another Local Manager. 

This rule applies equally whether the Patronship be vested in one or more 
individuals. 

5. When a School Is vested In Trustees, they have the right to nominate the 
local Manager. 

6. When a School is vested In the Commissioners, the name of the Patron or 
Patrons Is Inserted in the lease. 

7. In the case of a vacancy in the Patronship by death, the representative of a 
Lay Patron, or the successor of a Clerical Patron, is recognized by the Board 
(where no valid objection exists) as the person to succeed to the Patronship of the 
School. 

8. If a Patron wishes to resign the office, he has the power of nominating hla 
successor, subject to the approval of the Board. 

9. In all cases, the Commissioners reserve to themselves the power of deter- 
mining whether the Patron, or the person nominated by him, either as his successor^ 
or as local Manager, can be recognized by them as a fit person to exercise the 
trust. 

10. In all cases, whether the School be vested or non-vested, the Patron^ 
when nominating a local manager, ought to notify to the Commissioners, whether 
or not the person so nominated is to exercise all the rights of Patron during the 
period he acts as Manager. 
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11. When a School is under the control of a Committee, or of joint Patrons, a 
Local Manager should be appointed, to correspond with the office, sign docu* 
ments, &c., &c. 

III. Description of Schools to tohich Commissioners grant aid. 

1. The Schools to which the Commissioners grant aid are divided into two 
classes, viz. : — 1st, Vested Schools, which are vested in the Commissioners, or 
were vested previously to the incorporation of the Board, in Trustees, for the pur- 
pose of being permanently maintained as National Schools ; 2nd]y, Non-Vested 
Schools, which are the property of private individuals. Both these classes of 
Schools are under the control of Local Patrons or Managers. 

2. There are also Model Schools, Literary and Agricultural, of which the Com- 
ipissioners are themselves the Patrons, but which are conducted on the same funda* 
mental principles as the ordinary National Schools. 

3. The Commissioners encourage Industrial instruction in National Schools in 
all suitable cases. 

4. The Commissioners require that, in Schools attended by females, instruction 
shall be given (if practicable) in plain needlework. 

IV. Religious and Secular Instruction. 

1. Opportunities are to be afforded (as hereinafter provided for) to the children 
of all National Schools for receiving such religious instruction as their parents or 
guardians approve of. 

2. Religious instruction must be so arranged, that each School shall be open 
to children of all communions ; that due regard be had to parental right and autho- 
rity ; that, accordingly, no child be compelled to receive, or to be present at, any 
religious instruction of which his parents or guardians disapprove ; and that the time 
for giving it be so fixed, that no child shall be thereby, in effect, excluded, directly 
or indirectly, from the other advantages which the School affords. 

5. A public notification of the times for reUgious instruction must be inserted 
in large letters in the '* Time Table'' supplied by the Commissioners, who recom- 
mend that, as far as may be practicable, the general nature of such religious instruc- 
tion be also stated therein. 

4. The "Time-Table" must be kept constantly hung up in a conspicuous place 
in the School-room. 

5. The Teacher must, immediately before the commencement of religious 
instruction, announce distinctly to the pupils, that the hour for religious instruction 
has arrived, and must, at the same time, put and keep up, during the period 
allotted to such religious instruction, and within the view of all the pupils, a notifi* 
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cation thereof, containing the words ^^ Religious Instruction,'' printed in large cha- 
racters, on a form to be supplied by the Commissioners. 

6. When the secular instruction precedes the religious instruction, in any 
National School, there shall be a sufficient interval between the announcement and 
the commencement of the religious instruction ; and whether the religious or the 
secular instruction shall have priority in any National School, the books used for 
the instruction first in order, shall be carefully laid aside, at its termination, in the 
press or other place appropriated for keeping the School-books. 

7. No secular instruction, whether literary or industrial, shall be carried on in 
the same apartment during school hours,* simultaneously with religious instruction* 

8. In Schools, towards the building of which the Commissioners have contri- 
buted, and which are vested in Trustees, for the purposes of National Education, 
or which are vested in the Commissioners in their corporate capacity, such pastors 
or other persons as shall be approved of by the parents or guardians of the children 
respectively, shall have access to them in the School-room^ for the purpose of giv- 
ing them religious instruction there, at convenient times to be appointed for that 
purpose. 

9. In Schools NOT vested, and which receive no other aid than Salary and 
Books, it is for the Patrons or Managers to determine whether any, and if any, 
what religious instruction shall be given in the School-room ; but if they do not per- 
mit it to be given in the School-room, the children whose parents or guardians, 
desire, must be allowed to absent themselves from the School, at reasonable timesy 
for the purpose of receiving such instruction klsewhebb. 

In such Schools, the Commissioners do not insist that opportunities shall be 
afforded (as in the case of Vested Schools) for religious instruction being given in 
the School-room^ by such Pastors, or other persons, as shall be approved by the 
parents or guardians of the children. 

10. The reading of the Scriptures, either in the Protestant Authorized or 
Douay Version, — the teaching of the Catechisms, — public prayer, — and all other 
religious exercises, come within the rules as to religious instruction* 

11. The Patrons and Managers of a/7 National Schools have the right to per- 
mit the Holy Scriptures (either in the Authorized or Douay Version) to be read, at 
the time or times set apart for religious instruction ; and in all Vested Schools the 
parents or guardians of the children have the right to require the Patrons and 
Managers to afford opportunities for the reading of the Holy Scriptures, in the 
School-room, under proper persons approved of by the parents or guardians for that 
purpose. 

* The term ** School hours," is always to be imderstood to mean the entire time, in each flay, from 
fhe opening of the School to the dosing of the same, or the dismissal of the pupils. 
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12. ReligioQs instruction, prayer, or other religious exercises, may take place, 
at any time, before and after the ordinary School business (during which all obil*- 
dren, of whatever denomination they may be, are required to attend ;) but must 
not take place more than once, at an intermediate time, between the commence- 
ment^ and the close of the ordinary School business. The Commissioners, however, 
will not sanction any arrangement for religious instruction, prayer, or other reli- 
gious exercises at an intermediate time^ in cases where it shall appear to them, 
that such arrangement will interfere with the usefulness of the School, by pre- 
venting children of any religious denomination from arailing themselves of its 
advantages, or by subjecting those in attendance to any practical inconvenience. 

13. The secular School business must not be interrupted, or suspended, by 

any spiritual exercise whatsoever. 

Note. — The CommiasionerB earnestly recommend that Beligions Instruction shall take place 
either immediately before the commencement, or immediately after the close, of the ordinary 
School business ; and they further recommend that, whenever the Patron or Manager thinks fit 
to have religious instruction at an intermediate time, a separate apartment shall (when practicable) 
be provided for the reception of those children whose parents or guardians may disapprove of their 
being present thereat. 

14. Patrons, Managers, and Teachers, are not required to exclude any chil- 
dren from any religious instruction given in the School ; but all children are to hare 
full power to absent themselves, or to withdraw, from it. If any parents or guar- 
dians object to the religious instruction given in a National School, it devolves upon 
them to adopt measures to prevent their children from being present thereat. 

15. Patrons, Managers, and Teachers, are not to use any means, directly or 
indirectly, to induce children to attend any religious instructkm, contrary to the 
wishes of their parents or guardians. The Commissioners will regard such inter- 
ference as opposed to the whole spirit of the system of National Education. 

■ » 

16. If any child of a religious persuasion different from that of the Teacher of 

any National School, attend during the time or times set apart for religious instruc- 
tion given by such Teacher, it shall be his or her duty, on the first attendance of 
every such child, during the time for such religious instruction given by such 
Teacher in such School, forthwith to notify the same to the parent or guardian of 
such child on, and by, a Form to be furnished by the Commissioners. 

17. The Teachers are required to keep a record of the names of the children 
to whose parents they have sent the printed Form of notification. 

18. The Registry kept in eaeh School, according to the Form furnished by the 
Commissioners, muiit show the religious denomination of each child on the School 
Roll. 

19. A suificieat number of hoars» to be approved of in each case, by the Com- 
missioners, is to be appropriated to the ordinary School business, during which all 
children, of whatever denomination they may be, are required to attend. 

P 
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20. In all National Schools (except those in which Industrial Instruction is 
the c&te/ object) there must be Literary instruction for at least four hours, upon five 
days in the week. 

21. In Schools in which Industrial Instruction is the chi^ object, the Commis- 
sioners require that not less than two hours, daily, shall be devoted to literary 
instruction. 

V- Use of School-houses. 

1. In Non- Vested Schools, the Commissioners do not, in ordinary cases, exer- 
cise control over the use of the School-houses on Sundays, or before or after the 
School hours on tlie other days of the week ; such use being left altogether to the 
Local Patrons or Managers, of all religious persuasions, subject to the interference 
of the Board in cases leading to contention or abuse. 

2. No National School-house shall be employed, at any time, even tempora- 
rily, as the stated place of divine worship of any religious community ; or for the 
celebration or administration of the Sacraments or Rites of any Church. 

8. No aid will be granted to a School hdd in a place of worship ; nor will the 
Commissioners sanction the transfer of an existing School, to a place of worship, 
even for a temporary period, 

4. When a School-room is in any way connected with a place of worship, 
there must not be any direct internal communication between the School-room and 
such place of worship. 

5. Vested School-houses must be used, exclusively^ for the education of the 
<dhildren attending them : except on Sundays, when they may be employed for 
Sunday Schools, with the sanction of the Patrons or Managers, subject, in cases 
•leading to contention or abuse, to the interference of the Commissioners. 

"6. No political meetings shall be held in National School-houses, whether 
Vested or Non- Vested ^ nor shall any political business whatsoever be transacted 
therein. 

VL Use of Books or Tablets. 

1. The use of the books published by the Commissioners is not compulsory ; 
but the titles of all other books which the Patrons or Managers of Schools intend 
for the ordinary School business, are to be notified to the Commissioners ; and none 
are to be used to which they object* The approval of any such books is to extend 
only to the particular edition which has been submitted to the Commissioners. 

2. If any other books than the Holy Scriptures, or the standard books of the 
Church to which the children using them belong, be employed in communicating 
religious instruction, the title of each is to be made known to the Conunissioners 
whenever they deem it necessary. 
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S. The Commissioners do not insist on the " Scripture Lessons" or book of 
^^ Sacred Poetry" being read in any part of the National Schools, nor do they allow 
them to be read as part of the ordinary School basiness (during which all children, 
of whatever denomination they may be, are required to\ attend) in any School 
attended by children whose parents or guardians object to their being read by their 
children. 

In such cases the Commissioners prohibit the use of these books, except at 
times set apart for the purpose, either before or after such ordinary School business, 
and under the following conditions : — 

First — That no child, whose parent or guardian* objects, shall be required, 
directly or indirectly„to be present at such reading. 

Second^That in order that any children, whose parents or guardians object, 
may be at liberty to absent themselves, or to withdraw, at the time set apart for the 
reading of the books above specified, public notification of the time^ set apart for 
such reading shall be inserted in large letters in the Time-table of the School — that 
there shall be a sufficient interval between the conclusion of such ordinary School 
business and the commencement of such reading; and that the Teacher shall, 
immediately before its commencement, announce distinctly to the pupils, that any 
child whose parent or guardian so desires may then retire. 

Third — ^That in every such case there shall be, exclusive of the time set apart 
for such reading, sufficient time devoted each day to the ordinary School business ; 
in order that those children who do not join in the reading of the books may enjoy 
ample means of literary instruction in the School-room. 

4. When using the Scripture Lessons, the Teachers are prohibited, except at 
the times set apart for religious instruction, from putting to the children any other 
questions than those appended to the end of each lesson. 

5. The Commissioners require that the principles of the following Lesson, or of 
a Lesson of a similar import (to be approved of by the Coomiissioners), shall be 
strictly inculcated, during the hours of united instruction, in all Schools received 
into connexion with the Board, and that a copy of the Lesson itself be hung up in 
each School. \ 

CliiistiaiiB should endeavoiir, as the Apostle Paul oommanda them, to " live peaceably with 
all men" (Rom. ch. ziL v. 17), even with those of a different religious peisuasion. 

Onr Saviour, Christ, commanded his disciples to '' love one another." He taught them to 
love even their enemies, to bless those that cursed them, and to pray for those who persecuted 
them. He himself prayed for his murderers. 

Many men hold erroneous doctrines, but we ought not to hate or persecute them. We 
ought to seek for the truth, and to hold &st what we are couTinoed is the truth ; but not to treat 
harshly those who are in error. Jesus Christ did not intend his religion to be forced on men by 
Tiolent means. He wouldnot allow his diadples to fight for him 
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If any penomi tieat \m unkindly, we must not do the same to them ; for GfaiiBt and his 
apostles have taught us not to zetum evil for evil If we would obey Christ, we must do to 
others, not as they do to us, but as we would wish them to do to us. 

Quarrelling with our neighbours and abusing them, is not the way to convince them that w 
are in the right, and they in the wrong. It is more likely to convince them that we have not a 
Christian spirit. We ought, by behaving gently and kindly to every one, to show ourselves fol- 
lowers of Christ, who, " when he was reviled, reviled not again" (1 Pet. ch. ii. v. 23.) 

6. The use of the Tablet, furnished by the Commissioners^ oontaining the Ten 
Commandments, is not compulsory. 

7. The rules as to religious instruction do not apply to the matter contained in 
the common School-books, in the Scripture Lessons, in the book of Sacred Poetry* 
or in any other book, the use of which the Commissioners may at any time sanction 
for the purpose of united instruction. 

Yn. Appointment and Dismissal of Teachers. 

1. The local Patrons (or Mainagers) of Schools have the right of appointing the 
Teachers, subject to the approval of the Board, as to character and general qualifi- 
cations ; the local Patrons (or Managers) have also the power oi removing the 
Teachers of their own authority. National Teachers should be persons of Christian 
sentiment, of calm temper, and discretion ; they should be imbued with a spirit of 
peace, of obedience to the law, and of loyalty to their sovereign ; they should not 
only possess the art of communicating knowledge, but be capable of moulding the 
mind of youth, and of giving to the power which education confers a useful direc- 
tion. These are the qualities for which Patrons of Schools, when making choice of 
Teachers^ should anxiously look. They are those which the Commissioners are 
anxious to find, to encourage, and to reward. 

2. No clergyman of any denomination, or (except in the case of Convent 
Schools) member of any religious order, can be recognised as the Teacher of a 
National School. 

8. Teachers of National Schools are not permitted to carry on, or engage in 
any business or occupation, that will impede, or interfere with, their usefulness as 
Teachers. Teachers of National Schools are especially forbidden to keep public 
houses, or houses for the sale of spirituous liquors. 

4. Should the Commissioners consider any Teacher in a vested school unfit for 
his office, or otherwise objectionable, they will require that he be dismissed and 
another provided : in non- vested schools the grant of salary will be withheld until 
a suitable Teacher be procured. Teachers are also liable toibe fined or suspended^ 
at all times, when the Commissioners shall deem it necessary, on sufficient cause 
being shown. 

VIU. hupeetum by the Commissumers or their Officers. 

1. As the Commissioners do not take the control or regulation of any Sohool, 
except their own Model Sehools, directly into their own hands, but leave ail 
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Schools aided by them under the authority of the local Patrous or Managers (as 
stated in ^ II.) ; the Inspectors are not to give direct arderSj as on the part of tho 
Board, retpeotiag any aeoessary regulations, but to point out such regulations to 
the local Patrons or MsAagers of the Schods, that theff isiay give the requisite 
orders. 

2. The Commissioners require that every National School be inspected by the 
Inspector of the Disiricij at least three times in «ach yeajc. 

3. The District Inspector, after each inspection, is to communicate with the 
local Patron or Manager, for the purpose of affording inlbrmaition coBceming the 
general state of the School, and painting out such violations of rule, or defects, if 
any, as he may have obsprved ; and he is to make such suggestioasas he may deem 
necessary. 

4. Upon ordinary occasions, the Inspector is not to give any intimation of his 
intended visit ; but when the inspection is to be public, he is to make such previous 
arrangements with the local Patrons or Managers, as will facilitate ihe attendance 
of the parents of the children, and other persons interested in tlM welfare of the 
Schools. 

5. The Inspector is to report t^ the Commissioners the result of each visit, 
and to use every means to obtain accurate information as to the discipline, manage- 
ment, and methods of instruction pursued in the School. 

6. When applications for aid are referred to the District Inspector, he is to 
have an interview with the applicant ; and also to communicate personally, or by 
writing, with the Glei^men of the different denominations, and with other parties 
in the neighbc^hood, with the view of ascertaining their opinions on the applica- 
tion, and whetiier they have any, and what, objections lliereto. 

7* The Inspector is also to supply the Commissioners with aiieh local informa- 
tion as ihey may from time to time require from him, and to act as their agent in 
all matters in which they may employ him ; but he is not invested with authority 
to decide upon any question affecting a National School, or the general business 
of the Ooaunissioners, without their direction. 

IX. Admission of Visitors. 

1. The public generally must have free access to every National School 
(whether vested or non-vested) during the hours devoted to secular instruction, — 
not to take part in the ordinary business, or to interrupt it, but, as Visitors, to 
observe how it is conducted. 

£. Every Teacher of a National School is to receive courteously Visitors of 
all denominations, to afford them free access to the School-room, and full liberty 
to examine the Register, Daily Report Book, and Glass Rolls ; to observe what 
hookB are in the hands of the Children, or ii^n tha dcsika, what tablets are bung m 
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up on the walls, and what is the method of teaching ; but the Teachers are not 
required to permit any person to interrupt the business of. the School, by asking 

questions of Children, examining classes, calling for papers or documents of any 
kind, except those specified, or in any other way diverting the attention of either 
Teachers or Scholars from their usual business. 

S. Should any Visitors wish for information which they cannot obtain by 
such an inspection, it is the duty of the Teachers to refer them to the Patron or 
Manager of the School for such information. 

4. Every Teacher is required to have his Visitors'" or Daily Report Book 
lying upon his desk, that Visitors may, if they choose, enter remarics in it. Such 
remarks as may be made, the Teachers are by no means to alter or erase ; and 
the Inspector of the district is required to transmit to the Commissioners copies 
of such remarks as he may deem of sufficient importance to be made known to 
them. 

5. As the religious instruction of the Children given in tlie School-room, 
is under the control of the Clergyman or Lay person, communicating it with the 
approbation of their parents, the Commissioners can give no liberty to any Visitor, 
whethelr clergyman or other person, to interfere therewith, or to be present 
thereat. 

X. Miscdlaneous, 

1. When any School is received by the Commissioners into connexion with 
them, the inscription, " National School," shall be put up in plain and legible 
characters on the School-house, or on such other place as may render it conspicu- 
ous to the public. When a School-house is built partly by aid from the Commis- 
sioners, a stone is to be introduced into the wall having that inscription cut upon 
it. The Commissioners will noi, when granting aid tit future, sanction the 
inscription of any title of a denominational character^ or which may appear to 
them to indicate that the school is one belonging to any particular religious body. 
The Commissioners, however, do not object to the terms, Male, Female, or 
Infant : or to the proper local designation of the city, town, parish, street, village, 
or townland in which the School may be situated ; or to the name of the founder 
being stated on the Inscription. 

2. Patrons and Managers are permitted to close their respective Schools for 
a reasonable time or times during the year, subject to the interference of the 
Commissioners in case of abuse. 

3. No emblems or symbols of a denominational nature shall be exhibited in 
the School-room, during the hours of united instruction ; nor will the Commis- 
sioners, in future, grant aid to any School which exhibits on the exterior of the 
buildings any such emblems. 

4. No emblems or symbols of a political nature shall at any time be exhibited 
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in the School-room, or affixed to the exterior of the buildings : nor shall any 
placards whatsoever be affixed thereto. 

5. The Commissioners regard the attendance of any of their Teachers at 

meetings held for political purposes^ or their taking part in elections for Members 

of Parliament, or for Poor Law Oaardians, &c., except by voting, as incompatible 

with the performance of their duties, and as a violation of rule which will render 
them Uable to dismissal. 

6. The Commissioners require that a Copy of Part L of their Rules, on a 
Form to be fumished by them, shall be suspended in every National School- 
room. 



IL — DiTFSRENT Classes of National Schools. 

ooirrBirTS of the sEcoin> division. 

I. District Model Schools. YI. Agricultural Schools connected with 

n. Agricultural Schools. Workhouses. 

III. Model Agricultural Schools under the Vll. School (hardens. 

exclusive control of the Commission- YIII. Industrial Schooku 

ers. IX. Convent Schools. 

lY. Model Agricultural Schools (Vested and X« Workhouse Schools. 

Non- vested) under Local Patrons. XL Schools attached to Prisons. 

Y. Ordinary Agricultural Schools. XII. Evening Schools. 

I. District Model Schools. 

1. District Model Schools are built and supported entirely out of the funds 
placed by Parliament at the disposal of the Commissioners, and are therefore 
under their exclusive control. 

2. The chief objects of District Model Schools are to promote united educa- 
tion ; to exhibit the most improved methods of literary and scientific instruction, 
and to train young persons for the office of Teacher. 

3. In District Model Schools, the Commissioners appoint and dismiss, of 
their own authority, the Teachers and other officers ; regulate the course of 
instruction, and exercise all the rights of Patrons. The Commissioners afford 
the necessary opportunities for giving religious instruction to the pupils, by such 
Pastors or other persons as are approved of by their parents or guardians, and in 
separate apartments allotted to the purpose. 

4. Some of the District Model Schools have farms attached to them, for the 
purpose of affording instruction in agriculture. 

n. Agricultural Schools. 

1. Agricultural Schools of every class must have a literary department 
annexed to them, conducted on the principles of ordinary National Schools. 
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t. Agricultural Schools consist of two classes, Model and Ordinary. 

3. Model Agricultural Societies are divided into two classes, viz., those 
under the exclusive control of the Commissioners, and those under local Patrons. 

4. In all Model Agricultuial Schools the Commissioners will grant salary 
to a Teacher for the literary department tcpclfmvdjfj when the extent of the iaim 
and other circumstances render such an appointment necessary. 

HI. Model Agricultural Schools under the txdurive contrcl of ike Commiaeiimers. 

1. The Commissioners defray the greater portion of the cost of erecting the 
necessary buildings; but they require the local parties to contribute in such 
proportion as may be deemed necessary, according to the circumstances of each 
case. 

2. The Commissioners undertake the erUire cost of the furniture, fittings, 
rent, taxes, maintenance, implements, stock, &c., &c. 

3. A Farm of aufficieot extent must be conveyed to the Commissioners, at a 
moderate rent, and on a satisfactory lease. 

4. The Commissioners exercise all the rights of Patrons, as in the case of 
District Model Schodls. 

5. The Commissioners admit into these Schools a limited number of free, 
and also of paying resident Agricultural Pupils. 

6. The Commissioners contribute a small weekly payment to the Class of 
Day Pupils who work on the Farm. 

IV. Model AgricuUural Schools {Veiled and JSot^testedj und$r Local Patrons. 

1. VtsUd Modd AgricvJIiural 8cho6U. 

1. The Commissioners contribute a certain amount of assistance towards 

the erection of the buildings, in proportion to the amount of local contribution, 

and the extent of the farm. The remaining portion of the oost of the buildings 
and furniture, and the whole cost of implements, stock, seed, &c.| must be con* 

tributed by local parties^ 

2. The site of the buildings must be legally vested in the Commissioners 
free of rent. 

3. The only aid granted by the Commissioners towards the malfitenance of 
such Schools, consists of salary to the Master (who must be competent to conduct 
both the literary and agricultural departments) ; a sum towards the support of a 
limited number of resident Agricultural pupils, and a weekly payment to the 
^lass of day pupils who work on the farm. 
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2. Not^•^iuUd MoM AgricuMwrci Bthooh. 

1. The entire cost of the necessary buildings, furniture, implements, stocky 
seed, &c., must be defrayed by local parties, ajad a farm of sufficient extent must 
be provided. 

2. The Commissioners grant the usual salary to the Master, according to hiB 
class, as a literary Teacher, and an additional sum of £10 a year for his services 
as A riculturist. They contribute also towards the fsupport of a limited number 
of resident agricultural pupils, «tnd a weekly payment to the class of day pupils 
who work on the farm. 

v. Ordinarjf Agricultural Schools. 

1. This class of Schools consists of ordinary National Schools (either Vested 
or Non- Vested), to which a small farm (from one to three acres) is annexed. 
The Teacher must be competent to give instruction both in the theory and prac- 
.tice oi agriculture, and must cultivate the land, with the assistance of bis pupils. 

2. The only aid granted by the Gommissioners, is an addition of £5 a year 
to the class salary of the Teacher, and in some special cases, a small weekly 
payment to an Industrial class of pupils. 

8. To entitle a School to such aid, the Commissioners require to be satisfied 
from tne Reports of the Agricultural Inspectors, that the Agricultural department 
is efficiently conducted. 

VI. Agricultural Sctiools connected with Workhouses. 

1. In Workhouse Schools to which farms are attached, the Commissioners 
award to the Agricultural Teacher, a gratuity, not exceeding £16 in one year, 
and make a free grant of bocks on agriculture. These gratuities and groats are 
awarded on tbe recommendation of the Agrioidtural Inspectors. 

VII. School Gardens. 

h The CommissioneFS award gratuities, on the r^oooMneiidfttiQa of the Agil- 
cultural Inspectors, to the Teachers of National Schools, who exhibit tlie bast 
specimens of garden culture, on ground attached ftp their respective Schools, the 
ground to be cultivated by the pupils. ^ 

YJll. Industrial Schools. 

1. In these Schools, embroidery and other advanced kinds of needlework are 
taught. The Commissioners grant saJaiias to the Teachers, on the following con- 
ditions : — 

First That all the pupils of tba industrial department- ahaU receive literary 
instruction, for at least two hours daily. 
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Second. That no religions instruction or religious exercise shall take place 
during the time the pupils are engaged in industrial occupation. 

Third. That a separate room be provided for industrial instruction. 

Fourth. That in addition to the literary Teacher, there shall be a suitable 
person appointed to conduct the industrial department. 

2. None but lay Teachers are entitled to a salary from the Commissioners, for 
conducting an Industrial Department in connexion with a Convent School. 

3. The amount of salary will depend upon the circumstances of each case. 

IX. Convent Schools. 

1. Convent Schools receive aid under the conditions applicable to Non- Vested 
Schools, and they are subject to the same Rules and Regulations. 

2. The members of the community may themselves discharge the office of 
Teachers, with, or without, the aid of such other persons as they may see fit to 
employ ; the salaries of the assistants to be defrayed by the community. 

3. The amount of salary awarded to Convent Schools is regulated by the 
average number of children in daily attendance, according to a scale laid down by 
the Commissioners. • 

4. The Commissioners will grant aid to one School only, in connexion toith 
the same Convent. 

X. Workhouse Schools. 

1. Such Schools are received into connexion, and grants of Books made 
thereto, on condition that they shall be subject to inspection by the Commissioners, 
or their Officers, and that all the Rules of the Board applicable to Non-Vested 
Schools be faithfully observed. 

2. The Commissioners award annual gratuities to a certain number of the 
Teachers of Workhouse Schools in each District, on the recommendation of the 
Inspector. 

XI. Schools attached to Prisons. 

Such Schools are received into connexion, upon the same general principles as 
the Workhouse Schools, and grants of Books are made thereto. In special cases 
gratuities are awarded to the Teachers. 

XII. Evening Schools. 

The Commissioners grant aid towards the support of Evening Schools, where 
the wants of the locality render such institutions desirable. The aid is limited to 
salary and books. 
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III. — GoTERVMsifT Aid, Tsachsrs, &c. 

OONTBNTS OF THE THIRD DIYI8I0V. 

L ConditioiiB upon which Aid is granted IV, Workhotue Schools and Schools attached 

towards Building School-Honses ; to- to Prisons. 

wards Payment of Teachers' Salaries. — Y. Classification and Salaries of Teachers, 

Classification of Teachers. — Scale of Monitors, to. 

Salaries to Teachers, Monitors, Ac — YL Scale of Salaries to Teachers, Monitors, 

€^eral Begolations respecting the ^. 

Training of Teachers, ^., ^. VIL Training of Teachers. 

n. Building (Vested Schools). YUL Books, 

m. Aids to Schools previously established. XI. Miscellaneous. 

I. Condiiions upon which Aid is granted towards Building School-houses ; towards 
Payment of Teachers^ Salaries, — Classification of Teachers, — Scale of Sal- 
aries to Teachers J MoniiorSy 8fc. — General Regulations respecting the Train- 
if^g of Teachers^ 4^c., tire 

1. The Commissioners of National Education grant aid under two general 
heads, viz. : — 

First. — ^Towards building School-houses and providing suitable fittings and 
furniture. In such cases the Commissioners also grant aid towards the payment 
of Teachers, supply of Books, &c., as hereafter explained. 

Secondly. — Towards the support and maintenance of Schools established by 
local parties, \^ ithout any assistance from the Commissioners towards the erection 
of the buildings, or providing furniture. 

2. The Commissioners desire it to be distinctly understood that they reserve to 
themselves the right to withdraw any grant of salary or books, whenever they 
see fit 

11. Building ( Vested Schools.) 

1. Before any grant is made towards building a School-house, the Commis- 
sioners are to be satisfied that a necessity exists for such a School, that an eligible 
site has been procured, that a satisfactory lease of the site will be executed to the 
Commissioners in their Corporate capacity ; and that the applicant parties are pre- 
pared to raise, by local contribution, at least one-third of the whole sum which the 
Commissioners deem necessary for the erection of the house, providing furniture, &c. 

2. If the proposed site be for a School in a rural District, and be within three 
statute miles of a School-house, towards the erection of which the Commissioners 
have contributed aid, no grant can be made. 

3. Although the Conmiissioners do not absolutiely refuse aid towards the erec- 
tion of School-houses on ground connected with a place of Worship, yet they 
much prefer having them erected on ground which is not so connected, where it 
can be obtained ; they therefore require that, before Church, Chapel, or Meeting- 
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12. All Teachers newly appointed to National Schools, who, after examina- 
tion by the Inspectors, may be found wholly unqualified, must be removed from the 
School ; but salary will be paid, at the rate of a Probationer, up to the date of the 
order for removal. 

IS. If a Teacher who has been dismissed from a National School for any 
cause, be appointed to another National School, the Commissioners reserve to 
themselves the right to determine whether the appointment can. b3 sanctioned, or 
any salary paid to such Teacher. 

14. If a Teacher who has been a considerable period out of the service of the 
Board, shall again enter it, the Commissioners reserve to themselves the right to 
determine, in each case, whether such Teacher shall retain the class he was in, 
previous to quitting the service of the Board. 

15. The Pupil Teachers of Dbtrict Modil Schools, on taking charge of National 
Schools after the completion of their course of training, shall rank as Third Class 
Teachers (provided they be deemed qualified for that class by the Head Inspector) 
until they shall have been classed at the first General or Special Examination held 
after their appointment, in the district in which their Schools are situated, when 
they will be paid according to their classification, from the date of such examina- 
ion. 

16. All Teachers must remain at least one year 'in a lower division of any 
class, before they are eligible for promotion to a higher division ; and they must 
remain two years in the same class before they can be promoted to a higher class. 
These conditions, however, being fulfilled, Teachers of superior attainments may be 
advanced from any division of one class to any division of another after their first 
classification (except untrained Teachers who cannot be placed in the first class) 
without being required to pass through the intermediate divisions : such promotion 
to date from the 1st of April in the year in which the examinations are held. 

17. This regulation does not apply to Teachers who may be promoted on the 
recommendation of the Professors at the termination of their course of training. 

18. No Teachers can be raised to any division of the First Class, unless they 
shall have been trained at the ](7ormal School of the Commissioners, and recom- 
mended for promotion by the Professors. 

19. Trained Teachers, esrcept at their own request, and with the sanction of 
the District Inspector, will not be required to attend any examination that may be 
held during the three years subsequent to the date of their classification by the Pro- 
fessors at the expiration of the course of training. 

20. National Teachers, forty-five years of age and upwards, who have served 
under the Board for a period of not less than fifteen years, or Teachers who have 
attained fifty years of age, and served not less than ten years, will not be required 
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to attend any examination, provided they have been already examined and classed 
by the Professors, or by the Inspectors. 

21. Teachers who may have absented themselves, without satisfactory reason 
assigned, from the examinations of previous years, will be liable to be dismissed 
should they not present themselves when again summoned. 

22. All Teachers also who may be spedaUy summoned, and who shall be 
absent without a sufficient reason, will be liable to be fined or depressed. 

YI. Scale of Salaries to Teachers^ Monitors^ SfC. 

1. Ordinary National Schools. 

1. The Commissioners grant salaries to Teachers of National Schools at the 
following rates, subject to the foregoing and annexed regulations : — 

Males. Females. 

r 1st Division £46 £36 

First Class Teachers ] 2nd do 38 30 

(3rd do 32 24 

SecondClass do j 1st Division 26 2t 

(2nd do 26 20 

ThirdClass do j 1st Division '.. 20 17 

(2nd do 17 15 

Probationary Teachers 14 12 

Assistant Teachers, if qualified as Probationers only 14 12 

Do. if qualified for any Division of a Class 17 15 

Mistresses to teach Needlework 8 

2. The Commissioners require that a further income be secured to the Teacher, 
either by Local Subscription or School-fees, to such amount in each case as they 
may direct ; and the Commissioners also require that the payments made by the 
Children shall not be diminished in consequence of any increase of Salary which 
may be awarded to the Teacher. 

2. Model AgricuUural Schools under the exchuive control of the Board, 

Teachers of Model Agricultural Schools under the exclusive control of the 
Board, receive such amount of salary as the Commissioners deem sufiicient, accord- 
ing to the circmnstances of each case. 

3. Model Affricuttural Schools under Local Patrons. 

Masters of Model Agricultural Schools under Local Patrons, who are compe- 
tent to conduct both the Literary and Agricultural Departments, receive £10 per 
annum, in addition to the salary of the class in which they may be placed ; but if 
their income from the Board, with this addition, should fall short of £30 per annum, 
the difference will be granted to them, so that, in all cases, such Teachers shall 
have secured to them for their combined services a salary of £30 a-year at least 

Q 
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4. Ordinary AgrieuUurdl Schoola, 

Masters of Ordinary Agricultural Schools receive £5 per annum in addition to 
the salary of their class, provided they are competent to conduct both the Literary 
and Agricultural Departments, and that the Commissioners shall have previously 
approved of Agriculture being taught in the School. 

5. Assistant Teachers. 

1. The Commissioners will not grant a salaiy to an Assistant Teacher in any 
School in which there is not an average daily attendance of at least seventy-five 
pupils for three months previous to the date of application ; and in Schools whose 
average attendance does not rise considerably above this, and which are already 
provided with Paid Monitors, Assistants cannot be recognised by the Board. 

2. Assistant Teachers will not be sanctioned whose qualifications are not at 
least equal to those required of Probationers, or who are under eighteen years of 
age. 

6. Workmittresses, 

1. The Commissioners will not grant salary to Workmistresses, unless there 
be a sufficient average daily attendance of pupils ; and the Commissioners require 
that at least two hours each day be devoted to instruction in this branch. 

2. If any Workmistress whose appointment has been sanctioned by the Com- 
missioners, be employed during the remainder of the ordinary school-hours in giving 
literary instruction to the junior classes, it is competent for the District Inspector, 
if he considers her qualified, to recommend that she be paid at the rate of salary 
awarded to ^^Probationers :" any increase of salary granted under this regulation 
is not to have a retrospective efiect. 

3. In Schools attended by Female Children only, under the care of a Female 
Teacher, such Teacher must be competent not only to conduct the Literary Depart- 
ment, but also to give instruction in Needlework : but if the average daily attend- 
ance of girls exceed fifty, for a period of three months, application may be made 
for a grant of salary to a Workmistress to take charge of the Industrial Depart- 
ment, which, however, must be superintended by the principal Teacher, who will 
be held responsible for its efficient management. 

7. Industrial Schools, 

In National Schools where embroidery and other advanced kinds of needle- 
work are taught, the amount of salary granted for giving such instruction is regu- 
lated by the nature of the work, and the number of pupils engaged in it, subject 
to the conditions sot forth in Part II., Sec. 8. 



• 
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8. Ccnwnt Schools, 

1. In Schools of this description, salary is paid according to a per centage on 
the average daily attendance : — 

For 50 average daily attendance, £10 

" 100 " 20 \ 

" 200 " 40 > Increase per cent. £20 per annum. 

« 800 «* 60 ; 

" 400 " 77 \ 

" 500 " 94 > " £17 « . 

« 600 ** 111 ; 

Above 600 « « « £17 

2. Where the average daily attendance amounts to thirty above the 100, salary 
for fifty will be allowed ; and when it exceeds fifty and does not amount to seventy- 
five above the 100, salary for three-fourths of 100 will be allowed; and when it 
exceeds seventy-five, salary for 100 will be allowed. 

3. In cases where the average attendance does not amount to 100, salary to be 
paid thus — 

For thirty children, and not exceeding fifty, £10 per annum. 

When the attendance exceeds fifty and does not amount to seventy-five, £15 
per annum will be paid. 

When it exceeds seventy-five, to be paid at £20. 

4. The Commissioners pay salary according to the average number of children 
in daily attendance at each Convent School, without reference to the number of 
rooms into which they may be distributed. 

5. As the amount of salary will in all cases depend upon the average daily 
attendance of pupils, as shown by the quarterly returns. Managers are to be pre- 
pared for augmentation or diminution accordingly. 



9. Paid Monitors, 



• 



SALARIES. 

For the first year « £4 

For the second year £5 

For the third year £7 

For the fourth year £8 

1. The Paid Monitors are selected from among the best pupils in the National 
Schools of each district, and are appointed by the Commissioners upon the recom« 
mendation of the District Inspectors. 

2. No Manager of a National School is obliged to employ the services of a 
Paid Monitor, unless he wishes to do so. 
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3. The appointment of a Paid Monitor cannot be held for a longer period than 
FOUR TBARs, at the expiration of which the salary will be discontinued. 

4. The salary may, however, be withdrawn at any time, should want of dili- 
gence, of efficiency, or of good conduct on the part of the Monitor, or should any 
other circumstance render such a course desirable. 

5. The Commissioners select the Schools (on the recommendation of the In- 
spectors) in which the services of Paid Monitors may be employed. 

6« When a vacancy occurs, whether before or after the expiration of four 
years, it does not necessarily follow that a successor shall be appointed in the same 
School. 

7. The School for which a Paid Monitor is recommended by the Inspector 
should exhibit a tolerable degree of efficiency, should have a sufficient average 
attendance to require a Paid Monitor, and the Teacher should be qualified to grve 
instruction in a prescribed course. 

8. The Prc^ramme of the course of study for Paid Monitors can be obtained 
on application to the District Inspector. 

9. Paid Monitors who have completed the four years of their course in a satis- 
factory manner, are eligible, on examination by the Inspectors, as candidates for the 
situation of Assistant Teachers, or of Pupil-Teachers in District Model Schools. 

10. Scale of (xraimitks to LUerary Teachers of Worhkouse Schools, 

1. The Commissioners of National Education (with the concurrence of the 
Poor Law Commissioners) award gratuities to a certain number (forty males and 
forty females) of the Teachers of the Workhouse Schools, in connexion with the 
National Board, who shall be recommended by the District Inspectors. 

2. The gratuities are divided into two classes : — 

For Male ( First Class. • • .Twenty at the rate of £6 a-year each. 

Teachers* ( Second Class. .Twenty " £4 

For Female ( First Class .... Twenty ** £6 

TeacherSf \ Second Class. .Twenty « £3 



u 
cc 



3. The payment will be made half-yearly, with the usual issue of salary to 
Teachers of National Schools, after the 31st March, and 80th September, in each 

year. 

4. It is to be understood that such gratuities are given in addition to the sala- 
ries paid to the Teachers of Workhouse Schools, under the provisions of the Poor 
Law Act 

5. No Teacher is precluded from receiving the gratuity two or more years in 
succession, if recommended by the District Inspector as deserving of it ; but a 
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Teacher having received a gratuity for one half-year, ia|not thereby entitled to the 
paymeQt of it for the succeeding half-year. 

6. If the Local Guardians know any just cause for withholding the gratuity 
from the Teacher, they should return the receipt un9igned,^and communicate to the 
Commissioners of Natlonnl Education the grounds for so doing. 

II. Oratuitir^ to AgrieuUurrU Teachers of Workhtniae Schoolt. 

The Commissioners award annual gratuities to Agricultural Teachers of Work* 
house Schools, not exceeding £15 to each, on conditions stated in Part IL, Sec, S, 

12. Scak of Frtmiunu Ui MatUrt and Mutre*s€» of Naiitmal SchtH^, rested and non-vetUd, vrho 
art nwri dittin-juUhed by the urdtr, JKodifflM, and cUaviinet^ obserralile in themselves, tt«tr 
pupils, and in the tehool-hmises, 

1. The sum of £22 lOs. will be allocated to each|of the School DietrictSj 
and divided into Thirteen Premiums. 

Oneof £1 £4 

Two of £8 £6 

Five of £1 lOs £7 lOs. 

Five of £1 £5 

2. These Premiums are awarded annuali.t oq the recommendatioD of the 
District Inspector, at the expiration of the year. 

3. No Teacher is eligible for this Premium for more than two years in suc- 



4. These Premiums will be awarded without reference to the Class in 
which tiie Teachers may be placed ; but none will be deemed eligible to receive 
such Premiums against whom there is any well-founded charge of neglect in the 
performance of th'.ir duties, of impropriety in their conduct, or whose Schools 
are not conducted in a satisfactory manner. 

5. If the Patron or Manager of a National School knows any just cause for 
withholding the premium from the Teacher, he should return the receipt unsigned, 
and state his reasons for so doing. 

VII. TVotnin^ qf Teachen 

1. The Commissioners have provided a Normal Establishment 
for training Teachers, and educating persons who are intended to qi 
charge of Schools. 

2. Teachers selected by the Commissioners for admission 
Establishment, must produce a Certificate of good character from 
Clergyman of the communion to which they belong ; also, a Cei 
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member of the Medical Profession that they are in good health, and free from any 
cutaneous disease ; and must pass through an examination in the Books pub- 
lished* by the Commissioners. They are boarded and lodged at the Establish- 
ments provided by the Commissioners for the purpose. They receive religious 
instruction from their respective Pastors, who attend at the Normal Establish- 
ment at convenient times appointed for the purpose. On Sundays they are 
required to attend their respective places of worship ; and a vigilant superin- 
tendence is at all times exercised over their moral conduct. The Teachers 
undergo a final examination at the close of the course, and they then receive a 
certificate according to their deserts. The Teachers for a considerable time 
previous to their being summoned, are required to prepare themselves for the 
course. 

3. During the absence of the recognised Teacher, a temporary Teacher must 
be provided to take charge of the School, who is to be paid a portion of the salary 
falling due to the recognised Teacher during his or her attendance at the Normal 
Establishment. 

4. Should any Teachers present themselves in a delicate state of health, or 
affected with any cutaneous disease, they will be required to return home at 
their own expense. No Teacher can be admitted who has not had the Small 
Pox, or been vaccinated, 

5. The Teachers trained in the Normal Institution are divided into three 
Classes, namely-: — 

First — The General or Ordinary Class, composed of Teachers (males or 
females) of National Schools who have been recommended by the District or 
Head Inspectors as eligible Candidates for Training. 

Second — The Special or Extra Training Class, composed chiefly of Teachers 
(males or females) who have been selected from the Ordinary or General Class, 
for additional Training. 

Third — The Candidate or Extern Class is composed of a limited number of 
respectable and well-informed young persons,. who wish to qualify themselves to 
act as Teachers. The Candidates admitted to this Class are permitted to attend, 
without any charge, the Model Schools and the Lectures of the Professors, and 
at the end of the course they are examined and classed as Teachers according to 
their merits and qualifications. Permission is also given to Teachers of Schools 
not connected with the Board to attend the Model Schools as Auditors or Visitors^ 
for any period that may suit their own convenience. 

VIII, Books. 

1. The Commissioners furnish gratuitously to each School a first Stock of 
School-books, in proportion to the attendance of Children, which is renewed at 
the end of every three years. These books are to be kept as a School Stock, for 
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which the Master or Mistress is held responsible, and they are on no account to 
be sold or taken out of the School. The Commissioners also supply Books from 
time to time for the general use of the Children, and also School requisites, such 
as Paper, Slates, Quills, &c., at reduced rates. 

2. The funds of the Commissioners do not enable them to give a Free Stock 
sufficiently large for the entire wants of the School. Any additional books, and 
maps ; stationery, slates, clocks, and other requisites, must be purchased at 
reduced rates. 

3. The value of the grant of Free Stock is regulated by the average daily 
attendance of Pupils as ascertained from the reports of the Inspectors. The 
Managers of Schools have the privilege of selecting their grants of Free Stock 
from the whole list of books supplied by the Commissioners, and are at liberty to 
choose such of them as they most approve of, and to omit any to which they 
object, except in the case of di first Free Stock, when the Commissioners require 
that a map of the world, and a set each of spelling and arithmetical tablets shall 
be procured. 

4. When Books, &c., purchased from the Commissioners at the reduced 
price, are sold to the children attending a National School, it is directed that in 
no case shall any advance be made on these prices ; and the District Inspectors 
have instructions to inquire into and report upon any infraction of this rule. 

5. Books Published by the Commissioners of National Education : — 

First Book of LesBons. 
Second do. 

Sequel to Second Book, No. 1. 
Sequel to the Second Book, No. 2. 
Third Book of Lessons. 
Fourth do. 

Supplement to the Fourth Book. 
Fifth Book (Boys'). 
Beading Book for Girls' School. 
Biographical Sketches of British Poets. # 

Selections from the British Poets, YoL 1. 
Do. do. VoL 2. 

Introductioi^ to the Art of Beading. 
English Grammar. 
Key to do. 

Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 
(For Key to do. see ^^ Books Sanctioned.") 
Book-keeping. 
Key to do. 

Epitome of Geographical Knowledge. 
Compendium of do. 
Elements of Geometry. 
Mensuration. 
Appendix to do. 
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member of the Medical Profession that they are in good health, and free from any 
cutaneous disease ; and must pass through an examination in the Books pub- 
lished by the Commissioners. They are boarded and lodged at the Establish- 
ments provided by the Commissioners for the purpose. They receive religious 
instruction from their respective Pastors, who attend at the Normal Establish- 
ment at convenient times appointed for the purpose. On Sundays they are 
required to attend their respective places of worship ; and a vigilant superin- 
tendence is at all times exercised over their moral conduct. The Teachers 
undergo a final examination at the close of the course, and they then receive a 
certificate according to their deserts. The Teachers for a considerable time 
previous to their being summoned, are required to prepare themselves for the 
course. 

3. During the absence of the recognised Teacher, a temporary Teacher must 
be provided to take charge of the School, who is to be paid a portion of the salary 
falling due to the recognised Teacher during his or her attendance at the Normal 
Establishment. 

4. Should any Teachers present themselves in a delicate state of health, or 
affected with any cutaneous disease, they will be required to return home at 
their own expense. No Teacher can be admitted who has not had the Small 
Pox, or been vaccinuted. 

5. The Teachers trained in the Normal Institution are divided into three 
Classes, namely-: — 

First — The General or Ordinary Class, composed of Teachers (males or 
females) of National Schools who have been recommended by the District or 
Head Inspectors as eligible Candidates for Training. 

Second — The Special or Extra Training Class, composed chiefly of Teachers 
(males or females) who have been selected from the Ordinary or Greneral Class, 
for additional Training. 

Third — ^The Candidate or Extern Class is composed of a limited number of 
respectable and well-informed young persons,.who wish to qualify themselves to 
act as Teachers. The Candidates admitted to this Class are permitted to attend, 
without any charge, the Model Schools and the Lectures of the Professors, and 
at the end of the course they are examined and classed as Teachers according to 
their merits and qualifications. Permission is also given to Teachers of Schools 
not connected with the Board to attend the Model Schools as Auditors or Visitors^ 
for any period that may suit their own convenience. 

VIII. Books. 

1. The Commissioners furnish gratuitously to each School a first Stock of 
School-books, in proportion to the attendance of Children, which is renewed at 
the end of every three years. These books are to be kept as a School Stock, for 
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which the Master or Mistress is held responsible, and they are on no account to 
be sold or taken out of the School. The Commissioners also supply Books from 
time to time for the general use of the Children, and also School requisites, such 
as Paper, Slates, Quills, &c., at reduced rates. 

2. The funds of the Commissioners do not enable them to give a Free Stock 
sufficiently large for the entire wants of the School. Any additional books, and 
maps ; stationery, slates, clocks, and other requisites, must be purchased at 
reduced rates. 

8. The value of the grant of Free Stock is regulated by the average daily 
attendance of Pupils as ascertained from the reports of the Inspectors. The 
Managers of Schools have the privilege of selecting their grants of Free Stock 
from the whole list of books supplied by the Commissioners, and are at liberty to 
choose such of them as they most approve of, and to omit any to which they 
object, except in the case of a, first Free Stocky when the Commissioners require 
that a map of the world, and a set each of spelling and arithmetical tablets shall 
be procured. 

4. When Books, &c., purchased from the Commissioners at the reduced 
price, are sold to the children attending a National School, it is directed that in 
no case shall any advance be made on these prices ; and the District Inspectors 
have instructions to inquire into and report upon any infraction of this rule. 

5. Books Published by the Commissioners of National Education : — 

First Book of Lesaons. 
Second do. 

Sequel to Second Book, No. 1. 
Sequel to the Second Book, No. 2. 
Third Book of Lessons. 
Fourth do. 

Supplement to the Fourth Book. 
Fifth Book (Boys'). 
Beading Book for Girls' School 
Biographical Sketches of British Poets. 4^ 

Selections from the British Poets, VoL 1. 
Do. do. VoL 2. 

Introduction to the Art of Reading. 
English Grammar. 
Key to do. 

Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 
(For Key to do. see *' Books Sanctioned.") 
Book-keeping. 
Key to do. 

Epitome of Geographical Knowledge. 
Compendium of do. 
Elements of Geometry. 
Mensuration. 
Appendix to do. 
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Scripture Lesaons (Old Test.), Na L 

Do. do. No. 2. 

Do. (Now Test.), No. 1. 

Do. do. No. 2. 

Sacred Poetry. 
Agricultural Glass Book. 
Farm Accoimt Book. 
Directions for Needlework. 

Do. with Specimens. 

6. Books not Published, bat Sanctioned by the Commissioners of National 
Education : — 

Professor McGauley's Natural Philosophy. 

Do. Key to Aiithmetic in Theory and Practice. 

Professor Sullivan's English Dictionary. 

Do. Spelling Book Superseded. 

Do. English Grammar. 

Do. Introduction to Geography and History. 

Do. Geography Generalized, 

Do. Literary Class Book. 

Fleming's Atlas of Outline Maps, colored. 
Dower's Atlas, 12 Maps, colored. 
Kirkwood's Atlas, 12 Maps, colored. 
Dawes's Hints on Secular Instruction. 
Dr. Hodges' Agricultural Chemistry. 
Easy Lessons on Reasoning. 
Easy Lessons on Money Matters. 
Young's Infant School Manual 
Household Work for Female Servants. 
Patterson'H First Steps to Zoology, Part I. 
Do. do. Part II. 

Do. Zoology for Schools, Part I. 

Do. do. Part IL 

Dr. Thomson's Treatise on Arithmetic. 
Do. Key to do. 
Do. Elements of Euclid, Part I. 
Do. do. Part II. 

Do. Introduction to Algebra, 
.^thmetical Table Book, 
mdlah's Manual 

7. The Commissioners will not withdraw, or essentially alter ant 
book that has been, or shall be hereafter, unanimously published or 
sanctioned by them, without a previous communication with the lord 
Lieutenant. 

8. AU applications for Books and Requisites at reduced prices must be 
addressed to the Secretaries, and be accompanied by a Money Order for the 
amount, in favor of Maurice Cross, or James Kelly, Esq., and payable in 
Dublin on demand. 

9« Checks or Money Orders drawn on Country Banks cannot be received in 
payment for Books. 
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10. When a Post Office Order or Letter of Credit is transmitted, and the 
amount is under Ten Shillings, the cost of the remittance must be paid by the 
Person applying for the same ; but if the sum exceeds Ten Shillings, the cost of 
the remittance will be allowed, and Requisites given for the/u/Z amount paid. 

11. The Patron or Manager should not sign any Application for Books and 
Requisites without first ascertaining that they are actually wanted for the School, 
on behalf of which the application is made. The Inspectors are required to 
report to the Commissioners whenever it appears that an undue quantity of Books 
or Stationery has been ordered for a National School. 

12. All applications for Books and Requisites, at reduced prices, are to be 
PBSPAiD by the Managers, or the amount of postage will be deducted from the 
Grant. 

13. When there are separate Roll Nubabers for Male and Female National 
Schools, the application should state tor which of them the Books, &c., are 
required ; and if for both, two forms should be used. 

14. Parcels of Books, &c , when so desired, will be forwarded, carriage 
free, to the Depot of the District in which the School for which the Books are 
required is situated, and the Inspectors will inform the Managers on what day 
they will be ready for delivery ; or to the Depot of any other District, if more 
convenient ; but in the latter case the Inspector, not knowing the Managers of 
any Schools out of his District, cannot give any notice. 

15. Or the Parcel will be forwarded to any place nearest to the Manager's 
residence to which there is a mode of conveyance. In this case the Manager 
must point out the precise mode of conveyance by which the Parcel is to be trans- 
mitted, and he must also defray the cost of carriage. 

16. When Parcels are forwarded to the Dep6t of a District, it is not the duty 
of the Inspector to transmit the Parcel to the Manager's residence or to the School. 

17. The Manager is required to send to the Depot on the day appointed by 
the Inspector for delivery of parcels, a Messenger who must present the order on 
the Inspector, with which the Manager will be furnished ; and which order the 
Inspectors are required to transmit to this Office as a proof of the delivery of the 
Parcels. 

18. If a Parcel is to be sent by a Carrier, he must call at the Office in Dublin 
not sooner than two days after the Manager's directions shall have been received, 
and must produce the Manager's order to the Storekeeper here, for its delivery, 
on the form supplied for the purpose. 

19. The Commissioners do not supply Books or Requisites to the public, or to 
Schools not connected with the Board of National Education. 
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IX. MiaceUaneoua. 

1. Persons desirous of obtaining assistance from the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education, under any of the foregoing heads, will, upon intimating to the 
Secretaries the nature of the aid required, be furnished with the Forms, upon 
which their application must be laid before the Commissioners. 

2. Applicants for assistance are not to understand that the Commissioners 
are bound to grant the full amount of aid, as set forth in the foregoing Regulations, 
in every case ; nor can they grant any, unless they have sufficient funds for the 
purpose, which depends upon the amount placed at their disposal by Parliament 

3. The Commissioners desire it to be distinctly understood, that they do not 
hold themselves bound to grant aid, unless application shall have been made to 
them, in the first instance, on the proper form, and unless the application shall 
have been favourably and finally decided upon by the Board. Applicants, there- 
fore, should not incur any expense towards the payment of which they expect the 
Commissioners to contribute, until the decision of the Board shall have been com- 
municated to them. 

4. All communications in reference to National Schools should be signed and 
made by the Patron or Manager. The Commissioners do not correspond with 
Teachers of National Schools. 

5. No attention can be paid to ^^ anonymous " communications. 

6. All letters, or other communications, in any manner relating to the business 
of the Board, or to the National Schools, are to be addressed to the Secretaries, 
and not to any other officer or person connected with the Board. 

7. All letters, &c., to be directed as under.* No communications can be re- 
ceived which are not prepaid, except documents sent from this office, and which 
are required to be returned. 

Correspondents are requested to attend to the folio wing, directions, viz.: — 

1. To write at the head of any letter addressed to this Office the name of 

the School referred to, and the County in which it is situated. 

2. To make communications on different subjects in separate letters. 

3. To state in every case the writer's Post Town ; and, in the case of persons 

whose names are not recorded as Patrons or Managers of Schools, to 
give the name and style of address in full. 

4. In replying to an Official letter, to quote its Number and Date. 
* '^Tht Secretaries, EdwaUan Office, Murlbarougk Street, DMin.^* 
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5. It is particularly requested that all letters may be written clearly, and 
on paper of Foolscap size, or, at least, large-sized letter-paper. 

By order of the Gonunissioners of National Education, 

MARCUS CROSS, 

JAMES KELLY, 

Secretaries. 
Education Office, Dublin, May, 1856. 



No. 5.— EXTRACTS FROM THE EVIDENCE GIVEN BEFORE A SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS IN 1864, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHANGES, DIFFICULTIES, AJffD 
WORKING OF THE SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Copy of the Resolution of the House of Lords appointing and nominating the 

Select Cobimittee on National Education in Ireland. 

** 17th February, 1854. 

^^ Moved, that a Select Committee be appointed to enquire into the practical 
working of the system of National Education in Ireland. After debate on ques- 
tion, agreed to. The Lords following were named of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee to meet on Tuesday next, at 4 o'clock, and to appoint their own chairman. 

" J[iOrd President, (a) 

Marqi]^ of Lansdowne, ViBCOunt Canning, 

MarqniB of Saliflbuiy, Lord Bishop of Oxford, 

Earl of Derby, Lord Bishop of Down, ^c, 

r Earl Graham, (b) Lord Bishop of Leighlin, (e) 

Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Beaumont, 

Earl of Dysart, Lord Ardrossan, (f) 

Earl of Wicklow, Lord Somerhill, (g) 

Earl of Harrowby, Lord Fingal, (h) 

Visooimt Hutchinson, (c) Lord Hatherton, 

Viscount Clancarty (d) Lord Monteagle of Brandon."''^ 

(1) How FAR THE PRINCIPLES AND CONDITIONS LAID DOWN IN LoRD StANLET's 

Letter, Establishing the System, have been Carried into Effect, or 
Modified, or Become a Dead Letter. 

Extracts from the evidence of Maurice Cross ^ Esq., Senior Secretary of the 
Board of the Commissioners of National Education. 

100. Earl Qranville : You have Lord Stanley's letter before yon ; that begins 
with a historical summary of what took place previously to the establishment of the 



(a) Earl Onmrille, Chairman, (d) Earl of Clancarty. (g) Marqnii of Clanrioarde. 

(6) Duke of Montrose. (e) Bishop of Oseory, Ac. (A) Earl of Fingal. 

(c) Earl of Donougfamore. (/) Barl of Bglinton and Winton. * Jaumaltqfthe H(m$e qf Lordt. 
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present system of National Education in Ireland ? — Yes ; in the last report, which I 
have in my hand, the original letter is inserted in page 32. 

101. After that, Lord Stanley describes the nature of the Board in whom the 
control of the different schools receiving Government aid should be placed. Will 
you read that passage ? — *' For the success of the undertaking, much must depend 
upon the character of the individuals who compose the Board ; and upon the 
security thereby afforded to the country, that, while the interests of religion are not 
overlooked, the most scrupulous care should be taken not to interfere with the 
peculiar tenets of any description of Christian pupils. To attain the first object, it 
appears essential that the Board should be composed of men of high personal char- 
acter, including individuals of exalted station in the Church ; to attain the latter, 
that it should consist of persons professing different religious opinions." 

102. Lord Ardrosaan : Did the first Board consist of almost every different 
sect of religion } — I will state how it was constituted. There were originally seven 
Commissioners : the Duke of Leinster, the Archbishop of Dublin, and tbe Rev. Dr. 
Sadlier, who were members of the Established Church ; Archbishop Murray and 
Mr. Blake, Roman Catholics ; the Rev. Mr. Curlile, a Presbyterian ; and Mr. 
Holmes, an Unitarian. 

103. Lord Monteagle of Brandon : Of how many members does the present 
Board consist ? — There are 16 ; six members of the Established Church, six Roman 
Catholics, and three Presbyterians, including one Unitarian. 

104. Viscount Hutchinson : Who is the Unitarian ? — Robert Andrews, doctor 
of law, an eminent Barrister. 

105. When did the change take place in augmenting the number so greatly ? 
— I think it was when the charter of incorporation was obtained, [1845] which gives 
the Lord Lieutenant the power of increasing the number to 15. It is now at its 
maximum. 

106. Were the Commissioners, at the time of that augmentation, unanimous 
in their approval of an increase to such an extent ? — I am not aware that there was 
any objection made to it. ■ 

107. Is any Roman Catholic Bishop a member of the Board at present 7 — Yes ; 
the Right Rev. Dr. Denvir, Roman Catholic Bishop in Belfast. 

108. And one Protestant Bishop ? — Yes ; the Lord Bishop of Derry. 

109. Earl of Desart : Are the Commissioners elected by themselves } — The 
Commissioners are nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, and the names are sent to 
the Commissioners in a warrant, his Excellency notifying their appointment. 

110. Earl OranviUe : Lord Stanley's letter goes on to state, that ^' It is^the 
intention of the Government that the Board should exercise a complete control 
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over the various schools which may be erected under its auspices, or which, 
having been already established, may hereafter place themselves under its 
management and submit to its regulations. Subject to these, applications for aid 
will be admissible from Christians of all denominations ; nut as one of the main 
objects must be to unite in one system children of different creeds, and as much 
must depend upon the co-operation of the resident clergy, the Board will probably 
look with peculiar favor upon applications proceeding either from — 1st. The 
Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy of the parish ; or, 2nd. One of the clergy- 
men, and a certain number of parishioners professing the opposite creed ; or, 3d. 
Parishioners of both denominations. Where the application proceeds exclusively 
from Protestants, or exclusively from Roman Catholics, it will be proper for the 
Board to make inquiry as to the circumstances which led to the absence of any 
names of the persuasion which does not appear. The Board will note all appli- 
cations for aid, whether granted or refused, with the grounds of the decision, and 
annually submit to Parliament a report of their proceedings." Has this portion 
of the regulations been acted upon, or have any changes taken place either in the 
regulations themselves, or in the practice of the Board consequent upon them ? — 
Up to the perioil when the Presbyterian body gave in their adhesion to the 
Board of Education, the Commissioners were in the habit of receiving applications 
signed by the clergy and laity of various denominations ; but, at the time when 
the Presbyterians joined the Board, one of their stipulations was, that they should 
have the liberty of applying for aid, without necessarily consulting the clergy or 
members of other denominations, and asking them to join them in the application. 

111. Earl of Derby : What was the date of that Presbyterian adhesion ? — 
In the year 1840. It is alluded to and explained in the Sixth Report of the 
Connnissionefs. You will find that the first application made on the part of the 
Presbyterians was by one Presbyterian clergyman, the Rev. Robert Stewart, of 
Broughshane, in the county of Antrim. And the Board made grants to other 
schools, as well as to the Coreen school under similar circumstances. Since that 
period, the number of joint applications coming up, signed by various parties, has 
been very few ; they are generally speaking, in fact, almost exclusively from one 
indioddual, lay or clerical^ of different denominations. But I am bound to state 
that if the Commissioners had received united applications from various parties 
they would have given them the preference, as carrying out the the original inten- 
tion of Lord Stanley ; there is, however, no arrear of applications. If there were, 
the Commissioners would give the preference to united applications coming from 
persons of different religious denominations. 

112. At the commencement of the system, had you many applications 
complying with the first condition, namely, that they should be fi*om the 
clergy of different denominations ?— There were, I have no doubt, a great num- 
ber ; when I entered the Board's service in 1838, I found a vast number of appli- 
cations that had not been decided upon ; my recollection is, that many of them 
were from persons of different denominations. 
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116. Viscount Hutchinson : You were understood to state that it was only 

4 

after 1840 that you entertained applications from single individuals ? — ^There were 
many, I have no doubt, previous to that date, but the general rule was, that if they 
came from persons of different religious denominations they should have the prefer- 
ence, in case the Board could not aid all. 

161. Earl OranviUe : The next point in Lord Stanley's letter is, that the 
Board '' will invariably require, as a condition not to be departed from, that local 
funds shall be raised, upon which any aid from the public will be dependent ; they 
will refuse all applications in which the following objects are not locally provided 
for : 1st. A fund sufficient for the annual repairs of the school-house and furniture. 
2d. A permanent salary for the master, not less than pounds. 8d. A sum 

sufficient to purchase books, and select requisites at half price. 4th. Where aid is 
sought from the Commissioners for building a school-house, it is required that at 
least one-third of the estimated expense be subscribed, a site for building, to be 
approved of by the Commissioners, be granted for the purpose, and that the school- 
house,when finished, be vested in trustees, to be also approved of by them;" have those 
conditions requiring local aid been in any way altered, or have they been practically 
adhered to ? — The conditions now read with regard to local aid have not, to a great 
extent, been fulfilled. I beg to state, with reference to this subject, that an important 
correspondence took place upon it, very soon after the formation of the Board, with 
the Lord Lieutenant ; I have a copy of the letter of the Board of Audit upon the 
subject, and I shall be happy to lay it before your Lordships, in which the difficul- 
ties of carrying that arrangement into effect are clearly pointed out ; and the view 
to which the Government came on that point was, that it would not be possible to 
fulfil all the conditions which are embodied in Lord Stanley's letter. 

165. Harl of Derby : Will you slate what conditions with respect to local 
assistance in the maint3nancc of the school are now required ? — There is a question 
put ; Is there a reasonable prospect of local funds being obtained ? The Commis- 
sioners always have statements sent up to them before they pay the salary of the 
teachers as to what the amount may have been received by them, either under the 
head of local subscription, or weekly payments by the children. But the Commis- 
sioners have not enforced the rule so strictly as to refuse the salary of the teacher, 
after a school has been brought into connexion with the Board in consequence of 
those local fees, or payments being either small in amount or none. 

176. Lord Bishop of Ossory : Can you inform the Committee what is the 
entire number of schools that h>ive no aid whatever from local contributions, with 
the exception of school fees ? — Yes ; 8,526. 

178. Viscount Hutchinson : What was the total number of schools on the roll 
at that time ? — 4,704. 

179. And out of those, according to this Return, it appears that 3,529 re- 
ceived no other local aid than that which they received from the school fees 7 — Yes. 
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180. Then the Committee are to understand from what you have stated with 
respect to the first, second, and third conditions of Lord Stanley's letter, that those 
conditions are not now complied with 7 — Yes, they are complied with, but only to a 
limited extent ; for example, by the payment of weekly fees. 

181. The first is " a fund sufficient for the annual repairs of the school-house 
and furniture ;" is not that complied with 7 — ^That is not complied with. 

182. Nor a ^' permanent salary for the master ?'* — No. 

183. Nor a '^ sum sufficient to purchase books and school requisites at half- 
price'' 7 — No ; but with reference to that condition I have to state, that although there 
is no permanent fund called for, there is no difficulty in fulfilling the condition 
with regard to a great number of the applications sending up money for books. 
All the schools, at different times, contribute money to purchase books at reduced 
prices ; although the Commissioners do not stipulate that a permanent fiind shall be 
established for the purpose, previously to the school being taken into connexion 
with the Board. 

187. Lord Bishop of Osaory : Do you know how many schools there are in 
which the fees do not amount to £2 7 — I do not know that there is any query of 
that kind in the Returns before me ; as to the number under £5 there is a question : 
*' Total number of schools in which the amount of school fees received in the year 
1851 was under £5.'' The number is 2,841, which shows that the amount of local 
aid wad very small. 

214. Earl Oranviile : The next passage of Lord Stanley's letter is this : 
'^ They will require that the schools be kept open for a certain number of hours on 
four or five days of the week, at the discretion of the Commissioners, for moral and 
literary education only ; and that the remaining one or two days in the week be 
set apart for giving separately such religious education to the children as may be 
approved of by the clergy of their respective persuasions." Have the require- 
ments mentioned in that paragraph been adhered to ; or if any changes have been 
made, will you state what those changes have been 7 — Since the alteration of the 
rule of the Board, giving permission that religious instruction might be given 
during the school hours, and during the intermediate periods of those hours, of 
course the three or four hours' instruction for literary and moral education would 
necessarily be interrupted during the time of that religious instruction going on. 
If religious instruction is given, for example, at twelve or one o'clock in the day, 
literary instruction, according to the usual way in which those things are done in 
our schools, would be during that time suspended. 

215. With respect to the number of days, has there been any alteration 7 — The 
original rule was, that there should be one or two days set apart for separate religious 
instruction ; the general rule of the Board is, that there shall be four hours each 
day, except Saturday, for secular instruction, or, as it is termed here, ^' moral and 
literary instruction." 
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216. Is the minimum limit four hours 7 — No ; There are some few cases in 
which, I think, a less time is given than four hours ; but the number of such cases is 
very limited in which the literary and moral education is below four hours. 

217. Lord Beaumont : So that the rule in that respect is generally adhered to ? 
— It is; the exceptions are very few; they have arisen in cases where the patrons 
of schools were anxious to devote a longer time than usual to religious instruction. 

218. L(yrd Bishop of Osaory : Havinn; four hours per day as the minor limit, 
have they also a m%jor limit ? — No, they have not. 

219. Lord Beaumont: Are there many instances in which the secular educa- 
tion is extended beyond four hours ? — Certainly not. 

220. With regard to the number of days, have they adhered to the rule with 
respect to that ? — No : there is an alteration in that since the publication of Lord 
Sttmley's letter ; the Commissioners are satisfied with a day, or part of a day. 

221. Lord Bishop of Ossory : They do not insist upon two days in a week 
being devoted to special religious instruction ? — ^No. 

222. They are satisfied to have five days devoted to secular instruction in the 
week if the patron wishes ? — ^Yes ; but they do not object to religious instruction 
daily. 

228. Lord Bishop of Down : Must the patron set apart one day of the six for 
separate religious instruction 7 — There are instances of national schools in which the 
patrons will not permit religious instruction to be given. 

■ 

224. Viscount Hutchinson : Not of any kind, nor at any time ? — ^No. 

225. Do not you consider that a clear departure firom this condition ? — ^It is a 
departure firom this condition as regards vested schools; but the Commissioners 
have sanctioned that, upon the principle that they felt they had no right to en- 
force it. 

226. Lord Bishop of Down : Did not the Commissioners sanction that depar- 
ture firom the very first, or was that departure sanctioned at a later period 7 — I can- 
not say at what period ; the number of cases of that peculiar description are very 
limited indeed, I am happy to say. 

227. Lord Bishop of Ossory : But it is a power possessed by all patrons of 
non*vested schools 7 — ^Yes. 

260. Do the Commissioners exercise any control over the books which are to 
be used at the period set apart for religious instruction by means of the time table, 
in accordance with their orders? — ^No. 

261. Will you read in the 7th page of Appendix A. the 10th Rule ?— " K any 
other books than the Holy Scriptures, or the standard books of the Church to which 
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the children using them belong, are employed in communicating religious instruc- 
tion, the title of each is to be made known to the Commissioners." 

262. For what purpose is the title to be made known to the Commissioners ? — 
It never has been made known since my connexion with the Board, in 1838. That 
rule is a dead letter ; the Cooimissioners do not require a list of such books. 

263. Have the Commissioners any means of knowing what are the standard 
books of the Church to which the children using them belong ? — They make no 
inquiry into that subject, that I am aware of. 

264. Then this 10th Rule is entirely a dead letter ? — Since I became one of 
the Secretaries to the Commissioners, it has been so. 

265. With respect, then, to the period for religious instruction, it depends 
upon the patron whether there shall be any religious instruction at all ; and it is 
left entirely to him to determine what it shall be ? — Certainly, in the non-vested 
schools. 

266. The result, then, I suppose, in point of practice is, that a Protestant 
patron provides at this time such education as he conceives it is most important that 
the Protestant children should receive ; and thai a Roman Catholic patron in the 
same manner provides for the children for whom he is most interested ? — Certainly. 

267. So that at this time there is in practice, particularly in the non-vested 
schools, as complete a division of the children for the purposes of religious educa- 
tion as upon the days set apart for separate religious education ? — In the non-vested 
schools it is for the patron, and the patron alone, to determine what religious in- 
struction shall be given in those schools. 

268. Or whether there shall be any ? — Or whether there shall be any. The 
patron of a non- vested school, if he is a Protestant clergyman, may exclude the 
priest from teaching the Roman Catholic Catechism to the children of that school, 
or from going to that school for that purpose ; he may exclude all religious teaching 
from that school, except that which he himself approves of. The Roman Catholic 
patron of a school has a similar power under the rules with reference to non-vested 
schools ; he may exclude the Protestant clergyman, except as a visitor, and not per- 
mit him to interfere in the business of the school. 

306. Earl of Derby : Is that regulation, as to setting apart one day in each 
week for the purpose of separate religious instruction, practically observed in the 
vested and non-vested schools ? — By the clergy as far as any oflScial information we 
have enables me to speak, I should say not ; but by the teachers, generally, it is 
observed in both classes of schools. The teachers give religious instruction, for 
instance, in schools where the majority are Roman Catholics, on Saturday, at the 

E 
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time set apart ; and the same practice prevails in many of the non-vested schools at 
the periods allotted for religious instruction. 

807. Does it form any part of the substance of the reports of your Inspectors 
to state whether that one day for religious instruction is practically set apart or not ? 
— They merely state that certain hours are set apart, and on what days. 

808. Then do I rightly understand you to say, that, practically, that rule of 
the Commissioners, which was an imperative rule requiring that a day should be set 
apart in every week, is left to the discretion of the local managers and patrons ; and 
that, in many cases, there is no such day set apart ? — I have not any evidence to 
produce showing what number of schools may neglect to observe that rule ; but I 
say) that in nearly all the schools, both vested and non-vested, there is a time set 
apart, and that the teacher is in reality, during that period, the religious instructor, 
and not the clergyman. This arises from various causes. 

309. Earl of Harrowby : Is the absence of such setting apart of a certain 
time for religious instruction according to the rule, when noted by the Inspector, 
observed upon by the Commissioners ? — ^No; the Commissioners do not interfere 
with regard to it, except to see by ihe Inspector's report what are the arrange- 
ments made for religious instruction by the directions of the manager. 

810. Earl of Derby : Then that rule, which originally was intended to be 
imperative, is so far neglected in practice that the Commissioners take no notice 
whether it is observed or not ? — ^The Commissioners do not interfere with reference 
'to it, unless a complaint be made. When a school comes under the Board, it is 
;fltated whether a time is so set apart. 

311. Was it not one of the leading principles of the system, as introduced in 
1882, that there should be in all the schools one day in the week at least set apart 
in which religious instruction should be given to the children of the school 7 — Yes ; 
I should say that it was. 

312. Is that principle of the Board observed and insisted upon? — It is ob- 
served in a great majority of the schools. 

313. Is it observed and insisted upon by the Commissioners ? — ^I am not aware 
that they interiere in a case where a particular day, or part of a day, is not set 
apart, unless a complaint be made. 

814. My question refers to the setting apart of one day in each week, besides 
Sunday, for religious instruction ; is that observed or not 7 — ^It is observed in a great 
majority of the schools. 

816. Is any notice taken by the Commissioners whether it is observed or notT 
— ^No ; they do not interfere with respect to it. 
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816. Does your answer apply equally to the vested and non- vested schools ?^- 
In the vested schools the rule itself does not particularly apply. In the non-vested 
schools the patrons may have religious instruction, or they may not have it. 

817. When did that distinction begin to be drawn which made that rule not 
applicable to all schools? — In the vested schools there is a day, or part of a day, re- 
quired to be set apart, and the clergy are permitted to visit for that purpose on that 
day. In the non-vested schools there is no such provision made. The patron of 
each non-vested school states, when he puts the school under the Board, what ar- 
rangements have been made for religious instruction. 

818. Then, in the non-vested schools, the Commissioners do not interfere. In 
the vested schools, do the Commissioners require the strict observance of that rule ? 
— ^They do not insist upon the observance of it. 

819. Does it stand among their rules as one which is to be insisted upon ? — It 
does. It stands among the rules that they will require. 

820. Do they require it } — They do not insist upon it. 

828. Can you state the comparative number of schools, vested and non-vested, 
and the comparative number of children in all of them ? — ^I think in the 17th or 
18th Report, there is a return of the number of vested and non-vested schools, 
with the children in attendance in them. There are only about 1,600 vested 
schools out of nearly 5,000. Of course the vast majority are in non-vested schools. 

880. Viscount Hutchinson : Can you state whether, generally speaking, the 
patrons of non-vested schools take advantage of the latitude given to them by the 
paragraph which you have read, by restricting the religious instruction conveyed to 
the children to that of their own faith, whatever that may happen to be ? — There 
can be no doubt that they do, with very few exceptions. 

881. So that, in looking over the list, if we observe, for example, that a non • 
vested school is under the patronage of a Protestant clergyman, we may fairly con- 
clude that no religious instruction is communicated in that school except Protestant 
instruction ? — I think you may, in the vast majority of instances. 

832. And, on the other hand, if we observe a non-vested school which is under 
the patronage of a Roman Catholic clergyman, we may conclude that the only 
religious instruction communicated in that school is Roman Catholic instruction ? — 
Tou may form that conclusion. This is, perhaps, a suitable opportunity for stating, 
for the information of the Committee, that when the Presbyterian body gave in 
their adhesion to the national system of education, it was upon an express stipula- 
tion being given to the effect that I have stated, namely, as to the distinction 
between vested and non-vested schools. The Presbyterian body and some members 
of the Church of England joined upon that express understanding. I am persuaded 
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that very few clergymen, either of the Established Church or belonging to the 
Presbyterian body, would accept aid from the Board, unless upon the condition that 
they shall not be required to permit any religious instruction to be given in the 
school of which they disapprove. The great body of the clergy of the Established 
Church, who have schools under the Board, and of the Presbyterian clergy, would 
not have accepted grants from the Commissioners if they had been required to 
observe the rules laid down for the government of vested schools. They would 
have refused permission to the Roman Catholic clergy to enter those schools for the 
purpose of giving religious instruction to the children of their communion in accord- 
ance with the tenets of their own Church. 

333. Not even on the days specially set apart for religious instruction ? — In the 
non-vested schools, there are days or hours set apart for special religious instruc- 
tion, but it is for religious instruction to those children only who are either Protes- 
tants or Presbyterians, or others who may be willing to attend it. Except in a few 
instances, if the schools are under Protestant management, no religious instruction 
is given it^ those schools by the Roman Catholic priest, or by any person whom he 
might appoint for the purpose. 

334. Lord Bishop of Ossory : And vice versd ? — And vice vend. 

335. Earl of Derby. Then, as far as religious instruction is concerned, the 
teaching in all schools which are non-vested is absolutely exclusive, and confined to 
one persuasion ? — ^Practically it is so, except in a very limited number of cases. 

336. And, practically, any child of a different persuasion from the majority of 
the children of the school, is debarred from receiving any religious instruction what- 
ever in the school ? — The rule is quite clear, that if any child attending a school 
under the management of a Protestant layman or clergyman, or a Presbyterian or 
Roman Catholic, objects to the religious instruction given in that school, that child 
is at liberty to withdraw, and to receive religious instruction elsewhere. The pa- 
trons are bound to the observance of this regulation. 

337. But you wish it to be understood, that in the case of non-vested schools 
no religious instruction is given in the school, except to the children of the religious 
persuasion of the majority ? — ^If any children who remain for religious instruction 
make no objection, the patrons ask no qaestions on the subject of their religious 
persuasion. 

338. But that is not the case in the vested schools ? — No ; the vested schools 
are entirely upon a distinct footing. There the patron of the school must admit a 
clergyman of a different persuasion from himself, if he wishes to come and give 
religious instruction to the children of his communion on one particular day or 
time set apart for the purpose, in the spirit of the rule laid down in Lord Stanley's 
letter. 
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339. Have you had any applications from the clergy of either persuasion for 
vested schools ? — There are very few applications from the clergy of the Established 
Church, or from Presbyterian clergymen, for grants to vested schools. The vested 
schools are principally under the patronage of the Roman Catholic clergy. They 
have not, generally, the objection which the clergy of other persuasions conscien- 
tiously entertain. They are not opposed to Protestant or Presbyterian clergymen 
visiting their vested school at convenient times, for the purpose of giving religious 
instruction to the children of their communion. That religious scruple is held very 
strongly by the clergy of the Established Church and by Presbyterians ; and the 
rule of the Board meets that difficulty by the distinction made between the two 
classes of schools. 

340. Then the distinction, practically, between vested and non-vested schools, 
in that respect, is that in the vested schools provision is made for the children of all 
persuasions receiving religious instruction ; and in the non-vested schools, not only 
is no provision made for it, but, practically, no such instruction is given ? — In the 
non-vested schools, religious instruction is almost universally given ; but it is given 
only to children who belong to the same communion as the patron, unless children 
of other denominations choose to attend. 

420. Earl Granville : The next passage in Lord Stanley's letter is, *' They will 
also permit and encourage the clergy to give religious instruction to the children 
of their respective persuasions, either before or afler the ordinary school-hours on 
the other days of the week." Some of the answers you have already given 
have had reference to the subject ; have you anything further to state upon that 
head ? — The answer I should give to that question is, perhaps, best expressed in 
the words of an explanatory document attached to Lord Stanley's letter, which 
I believe was approved of, and which was published immediately after his 
Lordship's second letter. It will be found in page 37, paragraph 5 : "By 
encouraging the pastors of different denominations to give religious instruction 
to the children of their respective flocks out of school-hours, the Board understand, 
merely affording to such pastors facility of access to the pupils at the time specified, 
and not employing or remunerating them. And they understand that the parents 
and guardians of the children are to determine to what denomination they respec- 
tively belong, the Board taking no cognizance of the matter." That is an explana- 
tion of the rule to which strong objections were urged by the Protestant clergy. 

441. The next paragraph in Lord Stanley's letter is, "They vnll exer- 
cise the most entire control over all books to be used in the schools, whether 
in the combined moral and literary or separate religious instruction ; none to 
be employed in the first, except under the sanction of the Board, nor in the latter 
but with the approbation of those members of the Board who are of the same 
religious persuasion with those for whose use they are intended. Although it is not 
designed to exclude from the list of books for the combined instruction such por- 
tions of sacred history, or of religious or moral teaching, as may be approved of by 
the Board, it is to be understood that this is by no means intended to convey a 
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perfect and safficient religions education, or to supersede the necessity of separate 
religious instruction on the day set apart for that purpose." The next paragraph 
is, '^ They will require that a register shall be kept in the schools, in which shall 
be entered the attendance or non-attendance of each child on Divine worship 
on Sundays.'' Has there been any alteration in that respect? — ^The rule requiring 
that a register should be kept was abolished very soon after the formation of the 
Board, the Commissioners deeming it objectionable, and I believe the objection 
was acceded to. 

• 

442. Earl of Derby : I believe the Commissioners were from the very first 
unanimous in declining to enforce that rule ? — Yes. 

443. Practically, it has been a dead letter from the commencement } — It has ; 
the rule has not been insisted upon. 

444. Earl GranviUe : The next paragraph in the letter is, " They will at 
various times, either by themselves or by their Inspectors, visit and examine into 
the state of each school, and report their observations to the Board." Is that re- 
gulation complied with ? — It is. 

485. Lord Bishop of Ossory Yesterday, I called your attention to Rule 
No. 10, in Appendix A, to the 19th Report, page 7. Will you read it? — •* If any 
other books than the Holy Scriptures, or the standard books of the Church to 
which the children using them belong, are employed in communicating religious 
instruction, the title of each is to be made known to the Commissioners." 

486. You told the Committee that, in point of fact, that rule has been a dead 
letter, and that no such lists are furnished ? — That has been so. 

487. And yet I find there is this clause in the lease made to the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, in their corporate capacity : '' And further, that 
if any other books than the Holy Scriptures, or the standard books of the 
Church to which the children using them belong, be employed in communicating 
religious instruction, then and in such case the title of each such book or books 
shall be made known to the said Commissioners.'' Your answer yesterday showed 
that this rule, so enfi)rced by this clause in the lease, binding the party to observe it, 
has become a dead letter. What proof is there that the other, with reference to 
setting apart a day or part of a day for religious instruction, may not have become 
so } — The Inspectors, since my connexion with the Board as one of the Secretaries, 
have never been called on to answer any question with reference to the former 
clause in the lease now read, but they are required to answer the question relating 
to the arrangements made in the national schools for religious instruction, whether 
vested or non-vested. 

488. That is, the Board retain the rule, but it is a dead letter? — ^With regard 
to the provision in the lease as to particular standard religious books, the clause has 

been complied with. 
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619. Lord Granvitte : The next paragraph of Lord Stanley's letter is, " They 
will at various times, either by themselves or by their Inspectors, visit and examine 
into the state of each school, and report their observations to the Board." I pre- 
sume there has been no alteration with respect to this rule ? — No. 

620. Lord Bishop of Oaaory : Of coarse the Inspectors are very important 
agents of the Board ? — Most important. 

621. It is through them, in point of fact, the Commissioners know everything 
they do know of the schools which are under them, except with respect to a few 
individual schools? — Yes. 

622. What means have the Inspectors themselves of knowing the state of the 
schools ? — By their periodical visits to those schools. 

623. Upon those periodical visits they report to the Board the average attend- 
ance, the observance of the rules, and also the state of education in the schools ? — 
Yes. 

624. On the last day you said, that though the rule appears to be that they 
should visit the schools three times a year, yet, in point of fact, from the number of 
the Inspectors being too small for the work they have to do, they are only able to 
visit twice ? — Many of them only twice. 

625. With respect to one of those visits, there is a rule which obliges them to 
give notice of it ? — That rule refers particularly to one period of the year. 

626. So that of one visit the parties always have notice ? — Yes. 

627. And with respect to the other visit, I suppose there is no possibility of 
keeping it secret, except in the case of a very few of the schools. When their 
tour of inspection begins, it may be unknown ; but aft^r it has begun, I suppose 
all the other schools are in a state of preparation for them? — I do not know 
whether such is the fact, but I think it very likely that in many of the districts it 
is known, though the intention of the Commissioners is, that there should be no 
previous notification or knowledge of the Inspector's visit, with the exception 
stated. 

628. In point of fact, they visit the schools twice a year ; once with a direct 
preparation for their visit, and on the other occasion with a probability that they 
are expected? — They may be expected; I am unable to 8*ate positively that 
it is so.' 

629. You think it is probable ? — I think it is probable that circumstances may 
occur when the teachers will know of their coming ; but the Inspectors understand 
thoroughly the meaning of the rule, that thc*y arc not themselves to give any in- 
timation of the time of their visit. The teachers have it in their power, no doubt, 
to communicate the fact, knowing the geographical description of the district, and 
the position of every school. 
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657. Earl Granville : The next paragraph of Lord Stanley's letter to which I 
wish to call your attention is this : '^ They will allow to the individuals or bodies 
applying for aid the ap{)ointment of their own teacher, subject to the following 
restrictions and regulations : 1st. He (or she) shall be liable to be fined, suspended, 
or removed altogether, by the authority of the Commissioners, who shall, however, 
record their reasons. 2nd. He shall have received previous instruction in a model 
school in Dublin, to be sanctioned by the Board. N.B. — ^It is not intended that 
this regulation should apply to prevent the admission of masters or mistresses 
of schools already established, who may be approved of by the Commissioners. 
8rd. He shall have received testimonials of good conduct and of general fitness for 
the situation firom the Board." Is that regulation still complied with ? — ^That regu- 
lation continues to be generally complied with. It does not follow, however, from 
the rule which your Lordship has read, that teachers may not be appointed to 
vested or non-vested schools who have not been previously trained, though they are 
admissible afterwards if recommended by the Inspectors. I wish the Committee to 
understand, that in many schools of both descriptions, there are teachers who are 
sufficiently qualified who have not been trained at a model school. 



2. — Opposition of the Clergy and Members of the Established Church, 
AND of the Church of England Schools. 

(1) Extracts from the evidence of the Rev. William Le Peor Trench, D.D.y one 
of the Honorary Secretaries of the Church Education Society : — 

9957. Lord Bishop of Osaory : How many clergymen of the Established 
Church were there in Ireland in 1862, when the Eglinton Returns were presented i 
— According to " Thom's Directory," which is our great statistical informant, and, 
in fact, we have no other clergy list as authentic as that which is given in that 
Directory, there were 2,020 clergymen in Ireland in 1852. 

9962. How many of the clergy are patrons of national schools ? — According to 
the returns made to Lord Eglinton in 1852, there were 81. 

9963. Has the number been increasing or decreasing, as the system has gone 
on, or has it undergone any change ? — It has decreased very considerably. In, I 
think, the Third Report of the National Board it is stated, that 116 clergymen of the 
Established Church had signed applications for schools. That was in the ye^r 1836. 
It appears that in the year 1846, there were only 96 clergymen in connection with 
the system. Mr. Geo. Alexander Hamilton, in his speech in the House of Commons, 
August, 1849, stated that there were only 97 clergymen of the Church of England 
who had schools connected with the national system ; it appears from returns given 
in the reports of the National Board, as compared with the statistics of the Church 
given in Thom's Almanack, that in the year 1851, there were only 89 clergymen 
who had schools under the Board ; atui in 1852, there were only 81. 
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9972. What was the interval between the establishment of the National Board 
and the formation of the Church Education Society ? — There was an interval of 
seven years. The Church Education Society was formed at the close of the year 
1838 ; the national system, I think, could hardly be considered as established in the 
country before 1832, though the letter stating the intention of the Government to 
introduce it was dated in 1831. 

9973. In what way were the schools of the clergy supported ; the association 
being able to give them no assistance, and the Kildare-place Society being able to 
give them no assistance, in what way were they supported ? — By voluntary contri- 
butions. The clergy set themselves, through the agency of the diocesan societies, 
to collect funds by voluntary contributions, and they sought for and obtained very 
considerable pecuniary support from England, through the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the English clergy. 

9974. Why did they not continue that mode of supporting their schools } — The 
inconvenience of so many different diocesan societies appealing to the public for aid, 
and also a feeling that by uniting they would gain strength, coupled with the neces- 
sity that was very generally felt among them for the formation of a central training 
school for the raising of the character and efficiency of the teachers, led to a meet- 
ing of several influential clergymen in Trinity College, Dublin, on the 17th of May 
1838. A plan for the formation of a Church Education Society was then considered 
by them, and agreed to. This plan was submitted during the summer of the same 
year to the several diocesan societies, and after receiving their concurrence, it was 
submitted to the Primate ; and in the close of the same year the prelates of the Irish 
branch of the Church were called together in Dublin by a letter from his Grace, 
and, after making some slight alterations in the original draft of the society, which 
was laid before them, the majority of the prelates present gave it their sanction and 
support. That was in the winter of 1838. The Committee of the Church Educa- 
tion Society met for the first time on the 11th of February, 1839. 

9975. What would you describe as being the fundamental rule of the society ? 
— The fundamental rule of the society with respect to religious instruction is, that 
all the children shall daily be instructed in the Holy Scriptures, and that the children 
of the Church shall be instructed in the Church Catechism and the other formularies 
of the Church, and that none but the authorized version of the Scriptures shall be 
used in giving the scriptural instruction. 

9976. What provision is made for carrying on, together with that religious 
instruction, secular instruction ? — We have been, of course, very anxious to raise 
the character of our schools as to secular instruction, and a plan has been devised 
for improving it. There is a defined scale of secular, as well as of scriptural profi- 
ciency, stating the amount of each, which each child, according to his standing in 
the school is required to attain within a specified time, the amount being clearly 
specified, so that the teacher of the school is aware, before the inspector comes 
round to inspect the school, exactly what the inspector will require from each child. 
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and he is also aware that the inspector will be very stringent in requiring that ; and 
that he is not authorised to look for more. Upon the child exhibiting that proficiency 
to the inspector, at his annual inspection, the child is, by the inspector, for he alone 
is authorised to do it, removed from the one class to the other, and that removal is 
authenticated by the signature of the inspector in the column underneath the class 
in which the child is placed. Upon the inspector returning the number of children 
who had attained the proficiency required, there is a graduated scale of gratuity 
awarded to the teacher, ascending in its amount according to the child's ascent in 
the school; so that the efficiency of the teacher is incited by his remuneration, to a 
certain extent, being made dependent upon the actual and bond fide proficiency of 
the pupils. 

9977. Lord Monteagle of Brandon : And that proficiency is ascertained not 
merely by the number of the pupils, but by a ratio compounded of the numbers and 
the advancement ? — It is. 

9978. Earl of Wicklow : Do you mean that that plan is now in execution, or 
in contemplation ? — It has been in execution for more than 20 years. It originated 
with the Diocesan Society of Tuam, before the formation of the Church Education 
Society. I had been acting as secretary of the Diocesan Society of Tuam, and when 
I was nominated an honorary secretary of the Church Education Society, I repre- 
sented this mode of dealing with the teachers in the schools to the general committee, 
and when they first met, they, in the first instance, adopted in its integrity the Tuam 

. scale of proficiency. It has been since modified, in accordance with the experience 
of the more highly qualified teachers, and the reports of our inspectors ; and it is 
now, I think, tolerably perfect. Of course that scale of proficiency has been regu- 
lated with reference to our time-table, and our time-table in reference to it, so as to 
take care that a sufficient amount of time is set apart for each particular branch, in 
order to attain the amount of proficiency within the time specified. 

10105. Lord Bishop oj Ossory : If the clergy persevere in the course they 
have adopted for the last 22 years, is there any prospect of an increase of united 
education in the national schools ? — No, I think not ; I think it will probably be- 
come less every year. 

10106. On what grounds do you think so ? — I think it is the tendency of the 
national system. I think, from a reference to the reports, it will appear that joint 
applications from persons of different religious creeds have become less and less 
every year. There is another thing which strongly shows that there is a tendency 
to separate education in Ireland. If the principles which are enunciated by the 
Statutes of Thurles, and the principles enunciated by Archbishop CuUen, Bistiop 
Foran, and other organs of the Church of Rome, are practically acted out in the 
country, it will render combined education impracticable. 

10107. Would you think it wise in the Government to fall in with that ten- 
dency to denominational education, by giving grants to the diflFerent religious bodies 
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who are carrying on the education of the poor in Ireland ? — By no means ; I would 
very much deprecate anything of the kind* 

10108. On what ground ? — ^I think that it peculiarly important to the progress of 
education in Ireland that the Government should retain the management of the funds 
Toted by the State for the purpose entirely in its own hands. In my opinion, the 
State ought to deal as much as possible with schools, and as little as possible with 
religious parties or denominations in Ireland. 

10116. Mtrl of Harrowby : Do you conceive that the clergy now practically 
make any such contribution out of their incomes on behalf of Church Education 
schools, as would be equivalent to two per cent, on their emoluments ? — ^A great 
deal more ; in many instances more than four or five per cent 



(2) Extracts from the evidence of the Rev. Hamilton Verschoyle^ A. M., one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Church Education Society : — 

6821. Earl of Harrowby : Is the number of Roman Catholics attending your 
schools greater or less than it was a few years back ? — ^It is less than it was. 

• 

6822. To what extent ? — The attendance was at its highest point in 1818. 

There were then of Church children, 58,122 ; Dissenters, 15,713 ; Roman Catholics, 
46,367. In 1849, there were 58,533 Church children ; 15,562 Dissenters; 37,857 
Roman Catholics. In 1850, there were 60,000 Church children ; 15,000 Dissenters; 
and 33,000 Roman Catholics. In 1851, there were 59,000 Church children; 
14,000 Dissenters; and 29,000 Roman Catholics. In 1852, there were 61,000 
Church children; 15,000 Dissenters; and 28,000 Roman Catholics. Last year, 
there were 61,000 Church children ; 15,000 Dissenters ; and 22,000 Roman Catho- 
lics. (Total 98,000.) 

6832. Earl of Desart : To what part of Ireland do those returns principally 
relate ; do they relate at all to the exclusively Roman Catholic districts ? — ^There are 
Church Education schools, even in the Roman Catholic districts ; almost in every 
parish in Ireland. There are 1,880 schools, and they are to be found in nearly 
every parish in Ireland. 

6840. Earl of Wicklow : Do you find that the subscribed funds to the Church 
Education Society are upon the increase, or are they diminishing ? — ^They are rather 
on the increase ; this last year they are £44,250 ; the year before they were 
£40,000; by far the greater part. of that amount is obtained from local contribu- 
tion. 
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(8) Extracts from the evidence of the Rev. Charles King Irwin^ A. M., a Rector tn 

the Archdiocese of Armagh : — 

8915. Earl of Carnarvon : Can you institute any practical comparison at pre- 
sent between the character of the secular instruction which is given in the Church 
Education schools and in the National Board rural schools ? — I think I am compe- 
tent to do so ; I have had frequent opportunities of doing it I have been for seven 
years past a member of the committee of clergy who conduct the annual examina- 
tion of teachers in the city of Armagh, connected with the Church Education 
Society ; that gives me a tolerable insiglit into the qualifications of our teachers ; 
and I was also for a great many years an unpaid Inspector of the schools under that 
society in Armagh diocese, which gives me some idea of the mode in which the 
teaching is conducted. On the other side, I have within the last three years 
inspected about 100 national schools. 

8916. What is your impression as to the relative efficiency of the two classes 
of schools ? — I think, taking them average for average, I should .call our schools 
rather the better of the two; and when I take into account the great advantages 
which the national teachers have as compared with ours, I should call ours greatly 
the better, because the national teachers have such excel lent means of training, and 
such capital books, which they purchase at a very reduced rate, and the purse of 
the nation at their back, that unless the difference were very decidedly in their 
favour, I should say that it is in ours. 

8917. Earl Oranville : Will you state in what respect yoa think the superiority 
exists?— There is a greater system and method, and sounder teaching : what is 
taught is better taught; and there is a better class of men to teach it. 

8918. Earl of Widdow : Do you confine your observations now to the north, 
of Ireland in which you reside, or do you extend your observations to all parts of 
Ireland ? — ^I was never to the south of Dublin in my life. • 

8919. You know nothing of the working of the system in the south of Ire- 
land, or those parts which are called the Roman Catholic districts of Ireland ?— 
Nothing whatever. 

8920. Earl Granville : In what respect is the education sounder ? — I conceive 
the branches are better taught. If you go into our schools, and examine the child- 
ren, you will find they know what they profess to know better than you would find 
they did in the other schools. 



(4) Extracts from the evidence of the Rev. Theaphilus Campbell^ A. M.^ Incunibentj 
Belfast : 

8251. Earl Granville : Without entering into what causes of either advantage or 
disadvantage there may be to the promoters of national schools or Church Education 
schools, you are of opinion that the quality of the education given in the Church 
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Education schools in secular matters is, on the whole, superior to that given in the 
national schools ? — I would not say it was so ; on the whole, it is rather more equal: 
I speak of the Church Education schools in Belfast ; they are equal to any national 
schools, in Belfast ; and, probably, the secular education communicated in both 
classes of schools would be found equal. 



3. — Opposition of Presbyterians from 1831 to 1840^ and the terms of their 

Assenting to the system of National Education. 

(1) Extracts from the evidence of the Rev. P. Shouldam Henry y D. D., President 
of Queen^s Cottege, Belfast j and Commissioner of National Education : — 

9072. Earl Granville : What were the principal points which led to the cor- 
respondence between the Presbyterian body and the Board 7 — Considerable mi&- 
imderstanding still exists in many quarters regarding the questions which arose 
between the Board of Education and the Synod of Ulster, preyious to the time of 
their juncture in 1840. With the permission of your Lordships, I will take leave 
to mention in succession eight points, which I have adduced as arising from the 
whole correspondence and afterwards consecutively show how they were disposed 
of, modifications in certain instances having previously taken place, and certain 
general principles being still retained. I do not commit myself to what was done at 
the Board of Education previously to my uniting with it. I am responsible for 
what was done in the Gorreen case, which has been often spoken of before your 
Lordships, but not for many previous proceedings. At the same time, I think it is 
very desirable that a clear understanding should exist with regard to what the 
eight objections were. The first was this : The Presbyterians objected to the exclu- 
sion of the Bible during the ordinary school-hours. Secondly, They took exception 
to an old rule of the Commissioners, which required patrons to keep a register of the 
attendance of the children at Divine worship on Sunday. Thirdly, They objected 
to the control given to individual members of the Board over the books used during 
the period of separate religious instruction. Fourthly, They protested against being 
associated with clergymen or laymen of other religious denominations in making 
application for •aid. Fifthly, They entertained and expressed scruples against 
allowing a clergyman of a difierent religious persuasion from the patrons, to impart 
religious instruction to the children of their respective communions in the school 
rooms. Sixthly, They objected that neither the patron nor the teacher should be 
bound to exclude from the school any children who might be willing to receive the 
religious instruction given therein. Seventhly, They objected to restrictions res* 
pecting the use of the school-rooms on Sundays, or after school-hours on the other 
days of the week. Eighthly, They, in some instances, also expressed a disincli- 
nation to put up the inscription '^ National School ;" and in a few inst nces minis- 
ters insisted that if put up, it should be accompanied by adjuncts of a denominational 
character. Confining my observation to the time when I acted as a Co nmissioner, 
I will endeavor to deal with these objections in succession, in order to afibrd a clear 
view of the modifications which took place, and of the times when they were made. 
The first objection held by the Presbyterians was that the Bible was excluded dur- 
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ing the ordinary school-hours. That was explained , I think, very satisfactorily by 
Lord Derby's (then Lord Stanley) letter to a deputation of the Synod of Ulster in 
1833, and more fully explained and made a rule in 1837, in the Fourth Report of 
the Commissioners. These are Lord Stanley's words : " His Majesty's Govern- 
ment fully recognises the right of all who choose it to read the sacred Scriptures, 
but the exercise of this right in the case of infants must be subject to the control of 
their parents and natural guardians ; and in point of time, in the national as in all 
other schools, it must be limited by the appropriation of certain hours to certain 
other branches of study. The proposition that any child at any hour, and in the 
midst of any other allotted employment, should be permitted to read the Bible, is a 
proposal so perfectly novel and unheard of, and so totally impossible, as it appears 
to me, to be reduced into practice, that I should not have noticed it, but that such 
appears to be the express sense of the words of the proposition No. :£, and seemed 
to be sanctioned by some at least of the deputation from the Synod. The national 
schools are not so much the schools of the Government as of local patrons and 
managers, who submit voluntarily to certain regulations in order to entitle them 
to receive aid from the Government. They are therefore at liberty to lay down 
their intended course of study; they are free to appoint certain hours during which 
certain studies are to be carried on, in some of which Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants may, in others of which they cannot object to join. There appears to have 
been a considerable ubiquity in the use of the expression * school-hours,' which has 
given rise probably to some misconception. The phrase might (and perhaps in 
strictness ought to) apply to all hours in which instruction is given to the children : 
in this sen^e the portion of time set aside for religious instruction may be called 
school-hours. These hours are (as I have already observed, and as may be seen 
by the printed regulations,) not exempted from the control of the Commissioners ; 
and the Scriptures, as well as the authorized Catechisms, &c., of any Church, are 
expressly permitted to be used at these times. But the expression " ordinary school 
hours,'' has been generally employed to denote those portions of time which are 
devoted to the combined instruction of children of various persuasions, and at which 
all the children belonging to the school are expected and required to attend. 
Those hours, be they more or be they fewer, will be allotted to other studies ; and 
in them, of course, neither the Bible nor any other book could he employed to 
which the parents or guardians of any children could object on the grounds of 
religious scruples. To introduce the reading or hearing of any such book during 
the ordinary school-hours, viz., those during which all the children of all the 
denominations are expected to attend, would be a palpable violation of religious 
liberty of conscience. But there is not (nor ever was) any objection to the reading 
of the Scriptures, or the giving of any other religious instruction, on days and hours 
to be specified by the local patrons, to the children whose parents choose that thej 
should attend. Those days and hours however, must be specified, in order to 
remove from the mind of the Roman Catholic parent the possibility of a suspicion 
that his children may be influenced to join in studies of which he does not approve. 
Nor is there any objection to the application of the term ' school-hours' to these 
portions of time, provided they are distinguished from the hours of universal an^ 
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necessary attendance." The clergy of the diocese of Derry and Raphoe, in the 
exercise of their independence, as in the case of the Synod of Ulster at the time of 
the investigation in 1837, proposed certain modifications, and among them, that 
there should be a Scripture class in all the national schools, to be composed of 
those children whose parents or guardians might wish them to read the Bible. The 
Derry clergy gave up the compulsory principle. I have no doubt many of those 
who gave it up on this occasion, had their schools like those of the Presbyterian 
ministers, in connexion with the other societies previously alluded to. This is their 
language : — 1st. That there shall be a Scripture class in all the national schools, 
to be composed of those children whose parents or guardians wish them to read the 
Bible. 2d. That it shall be part of the daily education given in the schools,- 
that such class shall read the Bible at suitable times during the ordinary 
school-hours. The execution of these stipulations we think will be provided 
for by the following modifications in the rule at present regulating the con- 
duct of the Board of National Education. In the Regulation No. 3, under 
the head of ^ Regulations of the Schools as to Tuition, Attendance,' &c., the first 
rule shall be altered to stand thus :— I. The ordinary school business, during which 
all thr children, of whatever denomination they be, are required to attend, and 
which is expected to occupy a competent number of hours in each day, is to con- 
sist of instruction in those branches which belong to a literary and moral educatioui 
embracing the reading of the Holy Scriptures by those children whose parents or 
guardians consent to it." Then they give the modifications, that approach towards the 
Board, that express desire to unite with the Board upon the non-compulsory princi- 
ple, which induced the Commissioners, after the inquiry in 1837, to modify their rule 
with regard to the school-hours ; and that modification we find in the Fourth Report 
of the Commissioners for 1837. I have no doubt the expressed desire of the Synod 
of Ulster and the Derry clergy led the Commissioners to reconsider that rule. They 
. did so. The Board say, " Having received your Excellency's permission to revise 
our existing rule as to religious instruction, we have anxiously considered, whether 
we could efiect such an alteration in the letter of it, without violating the principle, 
as might satisfy any of those who have been hitherto conscientiously opposed to us. 
The principle of the system, and which we consider fundamental and unalterable, 
is, that the national schools shall be open alike to Christians of all denominations; 
therefore, that no child shall be required to be present at any religious instruction or 
exercise, of which his parents or guardians may disapprove ; and that opportunities 
shall be afibrded to all children to receive separately, at particular periods, such 
religious instruction as their parents or guardians may provide for them. The 
letter of the rule is, that religious instruction shall be given out of the hours during 
which all the children attending a school are assembled for common instruction. 
It has been considered by some, that to limit the time for religious instruction in 
this way, tends to discourage it altogether, and therefore, that an opportunity should 
be afibrded for giving it at whatever hour may be deemed most convenient. The 
rule, as to time, was framed with a view to convenience, and convenience only, 
and it never has been considered by us that we should violate principle if we 
allowed religious instruction to be given during the ordinary school-hours, provided 
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that such an arrangement were made, as that children, whose parents did not 
approve of it, should not be required to attend, or be present at it. We, therefore, 
propose modifying the letter of the rule so as to allow religions instruction to be 
given, and, of course, the Scriptures to be read, or the Catechism learned during 
any of the school-hours, provided such an arrangement be made, as that no child- 
ren shall take part in it, or listen to any religious reading or instruction to which 
their parents or guardians object." The disposal of the first objection of the Pres- 
byterians, that the Bible could not be read during the ordinary school-hours. 

9073. Lord Monteagle of Brandon : That modification was not made exclu- 
sively on behalf of the Presbyterian body, but embraced all the schools under the 
guardianship of the Commissioners ? — Yes, and it arose equally from the represen- 
tations of the Derry Clergy of the Established Church and the evidence of Dr. Cooke 
and others, before the previous Commission. 

9074. Lord Bishop of Oasory : In what year was that ? — In 1887. 

9075. Were you a member of the Board in 1837 ? — No, I was not. 

9076. Lord Monteagle of Brandon : Will you now proceed to the second 
modification which was made ? — The second modification had reference to the 
register for the attendance of pupils on public worship. That was withdrawn, with 
the sanction of Lord Stanley, in the year 1833. That objection, therefore, was 
wiped away. I will then deal with the third objection, the control given to indi- 
vidual members of the Board over the books used a1 the time of separate religious 
instruction. That is explained by a document I will now put in evidence ; it is a 
modification which took place in consequence of the objection which was then 
expressed. The rule as it originally stood was this, " They will require to have 
the entire control over all books to be used in the schools, whether in the combined 
moral and literary or separate religious instruction. None to be employed on the 
former except under the sanction of the Board, nor in the latter but with the appro- 
bation of those members of the Board who are of the same religious persuasion 
with the children for whose use they are intended." That was modified by a 
minute of the Board on the lOrh April, 1832, and it is thus modified : ** That the 
following document, signed by the Commissioners, be transmitted through the Duke 
of Leinster, to the Right Hon. E. G. Stanley, for the approbation of His Majesty^s 
Government ; * It having been found that an objection involving religious principles 
has been made, particularly by Presbyterians, against vesting any individual with 
a control over books to be used in religious instruction by ministers of that com- 
munion, and that difiiculties are likely to arise with respect to ministers of other 
denominations who ar^ not represented on the Board as now constituted.' Resolved, 
* That it be recommended to His Majesty's Government to permit the Board to alter 
Regulation IV., so as to stand as follows : They will require to have the right of veto 
upon all books used in the schools for the combined moral and literary instruction. 
They will farther require that all books used for n^ligious instruction shall be used under 
thesanction of the minister recognised by the parents of the children for whose instruc- 
tion they are employed, and that such minister shall obtain the consent either of 
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any one member of the Board to whom he may choose to apply, or of the particular 
Church to which he belongs, according to the rules of that Church, namely, that an 
Episcopalian minister who does not choose to apply to any member of the Board, 
shall obtain and submit for the inspection of the Board the consent of his own dio- 
cesan ; a Presbyterian minister that of hisown Presbytery ; and a minister of any other 
denomination the consent of whatever person or body the denomination to which he 
belongs regards as possessing ecclesiastical authority. No such sanction is required 
for the use in religious instruction of the Sacred Scriptures, or of the public stand- 
ards of any Church. The rule, as it at present stands, is as follows : ' If any other 
books than the Holy Scriptures, or the standard books of the Church to which the 
children using them belong, are employed in communicating religious instruction, 
the title of each is to be made known to the Commissioners.' '' With respect to 
the fourth matter of objection, to being associated with clergymen and laymen of 
other denominations, that was given up, I conceive, in 1833, when the Commis- 
sioners accepted the four propositions of the Synod of Ulster. There was a query 
sheet in connexion with that, to which the Presbyterians objected. They believed 
that it implied a recognition of the ex officio character of the priests or clergy of 
other denominations as visitors of their schools, and that in making application for 
aid it was necessary to seek the co-operation of others. 

9077. Lord Bishop of Ossory : Was not that altered from the time that the Board 
employed district inspectors ; did not the query sheet cease from that time to be direc- 
ted to applicants, and was not the information sought through the district inspectors ? 
— The query sheet was not withdrawn till December, 1839, a short time before 
the junction of the Synod. Shortly after becoming a member of the Board, I was 
led to understand that the query-sheet was withdrawn, and I have reason to know 
that the withdrawal of it formed one of the grounds upon which the Presbyterians 
made their application to the Board. I now approach the distinction between 
vested and non-vested schools, and the principle involved in it. It was objected, 
fifthly, by the Presbyterians, that they could not grant liberty to the assembling of 
the pupils of other denominations in their schools, in order to allow their pastors to 
give them religious instruction. At the time they presented their Correen case the 
principle was clearly recognized, by the adoption of that case, that the managers 
are not required to give the use of their school-room to clergymen or laymen or 
other denominations for religious instruction; that the patron has the liberty of 
giving religious instruction to all who will accept it, and of withholding that liberty 
from others ; that it is perfectly non-compulsory. There is no compulsion to be 
used, either to induce children to remain or to compel them to retire. 

. 9078. At what date was that objection removed ? — In January, 1840, upon 

the presentation of the Correen case. I must say, on behalf of my colleagues, and 

in their absence, that the Archbishop of Dublin, and Mr. Blake, and oihers, always 

declared that that was always the meaning of the rule. I am myself free to admit 

that there was some ambiguity in the wording of the rule,!^calculated to lead to the 

misconceptions that prevail. 

s 
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9079. Lord Ardrossan : What do you say was the meaning of the rule ? — If 
you look back to the Temple Meeting-house case, I think myself there is a grea^ 
deal of ambiguity in some of its expressions. ** The rule, that the hour from two till 
three of each day, except Saturday, shall be employed in reading and instruction in 
the Holy Scriptures, is quite compatible with the regulationsof the Commissioners, 
provided that such children only as are directed by their parents to attend be then 
allowed to continue in the school, and all others do then retire." Upon this con- 
struction, as laid down here, I always differed from some of my colleagues. The 
principle laid down here is, that it is compulsory upon the patron to require those 
children to retire whose parents directed them to do so. When the principle of 
non-vested schools was raised, there was a difference made in that respect ; it was, 
in my view of the original wording of the rule, a concession to the Presbyterians, 
and to all others along with them. It was satisfactory when, in 1842, the rules on 
this point were made perfectly clear. 

9080. That ambiguity you believe to be now removed ? — Since we revised 
our rules in 1842, that ambiguity has been removed. In the Intermediate time be- 
tween 1840 and 1842, a great deal of correspondence arose between Archdeacon 
Stopford and the Board regarding the meaning to be attached to this rule. The 
Commissioners have inserted this Temple Meeting-house case in their Report of 
1840, in order to show the analogy between it and the Correen application. Arch- 
deacon Stopford thought he saw a distinction, and he asked for an explanation of 
the rules, and that, and other circumstances, led to the rules being cast into their 
present form, as they are to be found in the Report of 1842. This was the first 
time that the distinction was fully explained to the public, and embodied in the 
rules, as regards vested and non-vested schools : it is in the Report of 1842. '' In 
schools, towards the building of which the Commissioners have contributed, and 
which are, therefore, vested in trustees for the purposes of national education, such 
pastors or other persons, as shall be approved of by the parents or guardians of the 
children respectively, shall have access to them in the school-room for the purpose 
of giving them religious instruction there at convenient times, to be appointed for 
that purpose, whether those pastors or persons shall have signed the original appli- 
cation or otherwise." That applies to vested schools. The clergy of all denomina- 
tions in a vested school have still the right of going there and giving religious 
instruction under certain conditions and provisions. Notv comes the distinction 
between vested and non- vested schools. ^^ In schools not vested, but which receive 
aid only by way of salary and books, it is for the patrons to determine whether 
religious instruction shall be given in the school-room or not ; but if they do not 
allow it in the school-room, the children, whose parents or guardians so desire, 
must be allowed to absent themselves from the school, at reasonable times, for the 
purpose of receiving such instruction elsewhere." In the 9th Rule it is stated^ 
*^ Whatever arrangement is made in any school for giving religious instruction, 
must be publicly notified in the school-room, in order that those children, and those 
only, may be present whose parents or guardians allow them." It does not compel 
the patron to put them away from the religious instruction. 
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9081. Earl of Harrowhy: Do you consider that the doubt whether the patron 
is obliged to see to the retirement of such children is completely at an end ? 
— ^Perfectly so ; and as far as non-vested schools are concerned, the settlement of 
the question arises also out of the Correen case, which I shall refer to presently, 

9082. Lord Bishop of Ossory : What distinction do you think exists between 
vested and non-vested schools in that respect ? — ^It is now the same with regard to 
both, llie principle is conceded also in the Correen application. The patron is 
not to compel retirement in any case. 

9083. Earl of Harrowhy : Is the point now clearly ascertained, and in what 
way, that under no circumstances is it the duty of the patron to see that the children 
whose parents object, quit the school when the religious instruction is going on not 
in accordance with their own persuasions ? — I have already stated, that the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and Mr. Biake, always asserted that the Board never intended to 
compel any person to put the children away from the religious instruction. This 
was the more readily agreed to and embodied in our rules in 1842, from such an 
opinion having existed upon the point. 

9084. In what way is it laid down, that it is not the duty of the patron to see 
to the retirement of the children when the religious instruction is being given ? — 
Rule 3, applies to both cases : *^ The patrons of the several schools have the right 
of appointing such religious instruction as they may think proper to be given therein, 
provided that each school be open to children of all communions ; that due regard 
be had to parental right and authority, that accordingly no child be compelled to 
receive or be present at any religious instruction to which his parents or guardians 
object," 

9085. Has that ever received an authoritative interpretation ? — I think from 
the rule I have read, the non-obligation is clearly implied. I have often heard the 
late Dr. Murray say, that he could not be a party, and I could not be a party, to 
require the retirement of any child from religious instruction ; it is the parent's 
right to withdraw his child, and the onus is thrown upon him of doing so according 
to the late arrangement and settlement of the rule. The patron is not to compel 
the children to retire. 

9086. Viscount dancarty : If the children be not required to withdraw, what 
guarantee is there against their faith being tampered with by those who may possibly 
hold out inducements to them to remain ? — ^The notification is made on the time- 
table, that the religious instruction is given at a certain hour, and we have lately 
required that a space of time shall be allowed between the secular iastruction and 
the religious. We have faith in parents that they will discharge their duty. I have 
to state, that I have now been many years a Commissioner, and I am not aware that 
a single instance of proselytism has taken place in any of the schools. 

9087. Without any case of proselytism having occurred, what is there to ensure 
the parent's wish being complied with, if indocements are held out to the child to 
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how they are conducted, or, it may be, take any part* the master may permit; but 
the master has perfect rule and power in his own school, and acknowledges no au- 
thority beyond the members of the committee. No local ez officio power enters 
into our school-rooms. 

5613, Viscount Hutchinson: Of course you do not exclude the Inspectors of 
the Board? — The Inspectors oi the Board of course may come; but I mean parish 
ex officio power. 

6614. Earl of Wicklow : Are all your schools what are called vested schools 
fbr non-vested ? — They are all or chielBy non-vested schools ; perhaps there may be 
a few of them vested schools, but if any, they must be few. 

6615. Earl ChranvUle : You have stated that the children are not obliged to 
attend the teaching of the catechism or reading of the Scriptures : is that a principle 
of which you approve ? — It is a principle upon which we have always acted towards 
children not of our communion ; we have never compelled any to read our Scriptures, 
or subjected them to any penalty for refusing. Before there was any system of na- 
tional education, when our schools were altogether supported by the parents of the 
children, we never required, as a necessary qualification for secular instruction, that 
any child should receive our religious instruction. 

6616. In short, you were ready to give a certain amount of moral and literary 
instruction to children who, on account of objections felt by their parents, were not 
willing to attend to your special religious instruction ? — ^Yes, if such cases should 
occur. 

5617. Lord Ardrossan : You conduct your schools very much on the principle 
of the parochial schools in Scotland 7 — Exactly. 



4.— Opposition and Demands of the Roman Catholic Clergy. 

(1) Extracts from the evidence of Maurice Cross y Esq.^ Senior Secretary of the- 
National Board of Education^ Ireland : — 

858. Viscount Clancarty: Is the number vested in trustees yearly diminish- 
ing ? — The number vested in trustees form the great majority, They are gradually 
diminishing. In consequence of the Roman Catholic clergy, generally, being much 
opposed to the change of rule which I have explained, they object to have the 
schools vested in the Commissioners. There was an order from the highest author- 
ity of their Church (I believe from Rome itself), that schools under them were not 
either to be transferred or to be vested in the Commissioners. 

625. Earl of Harrowby : Will you explain what is the objection on the part 
of the Roman Catholic clergy to putting the schools under their patronage into 
•corporate connexion with the Commission ? — Some time after the rule was adopted 
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by the Commissioners^ which was introduced solely for the purpose of securing 
that the school-houses should be kept in proper repair, and not with any reference 
whatsoever to the general rules of the Board, a misapprehension, as I conceive, 
arose among the Roman Catholic clergy upon this particular point It was their 
opinion, that there would be some danger in vesting the school-house in the Board 
under such a rule, and on this ground, that if at any future period a new Board of 
Education should be appointed, or the fundamental principles of the national 
system should be materially altered, they would thus be bound by, or become parties 
to a system of which they conscientiously disapproved, and that, too, after they had 
contributed, with great difficulty, to provide the necessary local funds for erecting 
those schools. It seemed, in the opinion of such Roman Catholic clergymen, to 
lessen the authority that they ought to have over the schools which had been partly 
built by the money of their own congregations. 

855. Earl of Desart : Have not many of the Roman Catholic clergy applied 
since the year 1851 to place their schools under the Board T — Many of them have ; 
but the number of applications of that kind (I mean, for grants towards the erec- 
tion of schools) is not so great as it was previously to the adoption of the rule 
in 1845. 

856. Viscount Hutchinson : Are you aware that such an application is in di- 
rect contravention of the Statutes of Thurles ? — I am ; I am aware that long before 
the publication of the Statutes of Thurles (the perusal of which has caused me 
much pain), the Pope had interfered to prevent the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland from putting schools under the Board in their corporate capacity ; 
but now there is a positive and authoritative announcement to that effect in the 
statutes to which the last question alludes. 

857. Lord Beaumont : But in spite both of the interference of the Pope and 
of the statutes of Thurles, clergymen of the Church of Rome have applied to the 
Board ? — Some have, but not any considerable number. 



(2) Extracts from the evidence of the Most Rev. Richard Whatdy^ 2). /)., Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin : — 

1277. Earl of Desart : Should you say, speaking generally, that the national 
system has been opposed by the Roman Catholic clergy ? — ^Not by the majority of 
them ; it has been by a certain section of them. 

1278. Has that opposition increased since 1850, when the Synod of Thurles 
was held ? — Certainly. 



i 
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(3) Extracts from the evidence of Sir T. N. Redington^ K. C. B. : — 

5311. Lord Bishop of Ossory: Are you aware that it has been declared at 
Thurles, and embodied in the statutes, that the system which prevails in England, 
by which Roman Catholics obtain funds for carrying on their schools fi'om the State, 
is in all respects to be preferred to that which exists in Ireland ? — I believe some- 
thing of that kind is in the Statutes of Thurles. 

5312. Do you assent to that.^ — I consider that the system could not be estab- 
lished in Ireland ; I think in that country it is far from a suitable system. 

5313. Do you know that the Bishops go on to to say that this is their right, as 
well as that of their co-religionists in England, and that they claim it for them- 
selves ? — Tes, that is one of those things which are in the statutes of Thurles, which 
I consider not to have been dictated by any prudent view of what is practicable 
in the country. I do not conform to the opinions of the synod of Thurles, in 
reference to the Queen's Colleges or the national system. I have the highest respect 
for the authority of my Church in matters of doctrine ; but with regard to thoae 
t\fO systems, knowing a good deal about them, I think those regulations were framed 
under a misapprehension. 

5814. Viscount Hutchinson : Though they have been confirmed by the Su- 
preme authority of your Church ? — Yes. 

5315' Earl OranviUe : Do those statutes contain any recommendations to the 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, which have not been attempted to be acted 
on.^ — At the close of the paragraph upon the national system, it is stated, that in 
order that this matter may be set right, the four Archbishops are charged to com- 
municate to the ruling authority the views of the Prelates. I was in office for 18 
months and upwards, and never heard of any step being taken in conformity with 
that direction. 



(4) Extracts from the Very Rev. Dean Meyler^ D. D., Commissioner of National 
Ediication^ Ireland : — 

2211. Lord Bishop of Ossory : They [the Roman Catholic Bishops at the 
Synod of Thurles] go on to say, " We claim for ourselves the right, which is thus 
acknowledged ; for if it is just and expedient to aid the Roman Catholics in 
England from the Public Treasury, in the separate education of their children, there 
is no reason why the faithful Roman Catholics in Ireland should not be dealt with in 
a similar manner?" — ^That shows that they are advocates for separate education, 
of course* 

2212. Who are such advocates t — The fathers of the synod, who drew up that 
document. 
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2213. To what extent are those statutes binding upon the clergy in Ireland ? — 
They are binding on their consciences in all mandatory decrees to observe them ; 
they were sent to Rome for the approbation of the Pope, and when they came 
home with his approbation, of course they were law. 

2214. Marquis of Lansdoume : Have you understood that in consequence of 
the effect of those statutes of Thurles, any Roman Catholic clergyman in Ireland 
has been induced either not to adhere to, or to withdraw his adherencf^ from, the 
the system as now carried on by the Board ? — I do not think they have had any 
effect in that respect. 

2224. Lord Bishop of Dawn : You did not vote at the Council ? — No, I did 
not vote ; I merely attended as Archbishop Murray's theologian at the Council. 
When I was asked about the national system of education, I only meant to say, 
that I approved of the mixed system of edncation when first established and 
as now in operation. As the Council has decided, if a decision it may be called, in 
favour of an unmixed system of education, it is not for me to give an opinion 
against what they have decreed. I gave my opinion abstractly only as to the na- 
tional system being a very useful one, and very serviceable to the country, and that 
it has worked well, as far as my experience goes. 



5. — Convent and Monastic Schools. 

(1) Extracts from the evidence of Maurice Cross^ Esq.^ Senior Secretary of the 
National Board : — 

291. Earl Granville : There are a number of schools under nuns ? — ^There 
are. 

608. Earl of Desart : What practical rule do the Commissioners apply to that 
connexion ; how far would they allow a school to be connected with a conventual 
or religious establishment ? — ^The Commissioners are already empowered (I do not 
mean by the letter of Lord Stanley), but they have long since had permission to 
take convent schools into connexion with their Board, and to make grants to them 
of salaries, books, and requisites. 

509. Earl of Derby : Since when has that power been vested in the Com- 
missioners i — Immediately atter the formation of the Board, and with your Lord- 
ships' consent. The Commissioners took schools under convents into connexion 
very soon after they began to discharge their o£5cial functions. 

785. Viscount Clancarty : I understand you to say, that in no case is the 
salary of the teacher governed by a per-centage on the number of the children in 
the school ? — ^The regulation of paying salaries by a per-centage upon the average 
daily number of children in attendance applies exclusively to convent schools. 

736. But it does apply to convent schools ? — It does, and not to any others. 
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737. Have you any return of the number of convent schools ? — ^There were 
104 convent schools on the Slst December, 1853, in connexion with the Board. 

788. Lord Bishop of Doum : Will you explain what convent schools are ? — A 
convent school means of course a school in connexion with a convent. 

789. Earl of WicUow : But not necessarily forming part of the convent ?— * 
Not necessarily. A convent school may be established adjacent to a convent. 

740. It may be established at a distance from a convent in the same town or 
village ? — Yes, but under the management of the ladies of the convent. 

741. Lord Fingall : By convent schools, do you mean schools attached only 
to female convents? — ^Entirely female convents. 

742. Viscount Hutchinson : Are there not some schools in connexion wifh 
monasteries? — ^There are some schools in connexion with monasteries. I am 
speaking now only of convents having schools in connexion with them for female 
children. A more correct way to express it would be, a female school under the 
direction and management of nuns. I do not include in the number I have given 
the few monk schools which receive aid from the funds at the disposal of the 
Commissioners. 

743. Lord Monteagle of Brandon : Do you include in that return the schools 
under the Sisters of Mercy ? — Yes. 

744. Lord Bishop of Ossory : Is the mode of paying, in the case of the monk 
schools, the same as in others? — ^The monk schools are not paid according to sala- 
ries, because the monks themselves are the teachers. 



745. Are the ladies of the convents the teachers in the nuns' schools ?^-They 



are. 



746. Earl of Harrowby : In all cases T — ^There may be one or two exceptions ; 
they are almost all of them under the ladies of the convent. The total [annual] 
amount of salaries paid to those schools by such per centage, for the same period 
of time, was £4,232 15s. ; the average, therefore, of salaries paid to that class 
of schools I have computed at a little more than forty pounds to each ; and the 
average amount paid, taking into consideration the number of children attending 
those schools (which are much the largest schools under the Board), does not much 
exceed 4s. for the instruction of a child per annum. 

750. Earl of Wicklow : Have you any means of knowing the proportionate 
number of Roman Catholics and Protestants in convent schools ? — My impression 
is that, with scarcely an exception, they are all Roman Catholics. There may be 
exceptions in particular instances. 

1662. Lord Bishop of Ossory : Is it not admitted in the Sixth Report of the 
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Board that a school coaducted in a nunnery under the Sisters of Mercy, or any 
sisterhood of the Roman Catholic Church, is to be regarded as in the nature of 
separate schools ? — That admission, has, I believe, been made. It is important^ 
however, to observe, with regard to the nunnery schools, upon which I have been 
so frequently questioned, that whilst they must always be, from their peculiar con- 
stitution, practically of an exclusive character, still the rules of the Board are 
required to be observed by the exemplary ladies who superintend them. During 
the hours of ordinary instruction, no religious book of a sectarian nature can be 
introduced into those schools consistently with the rules of the Board. No poli- 
tical productions of any description can be read ; no religious instruction can 
be given of a denominational character. Besides, there is this great advantage, 
that in the nuunery schools the children read the national school books which 
have had so powerful an influence in advancing united education, and which con- 
tain so large a portion of moral instruction and religious information. 



(2) Extracts from the evidence of James W. Kavanagh^ -^Jj <* Head Inspector of 
National Schools : — 

2695. Viscount Clancarty : Do those answers which you have given with re- 
spect to nunnery schools apply to schools under monks ? — ^In every respect. 

2696. Are monks assumed to be proper teachers of the children attending the 
schools? — We never examine monks as to their scholarship ; we infer it from the 
success of its application, and which is a more severe trial. 



(S) Extracts from the evidence of the Rev. P. S. Eenry^ D.D., Commissioner: — 

9311. Lord Beaumont : You said you had some observations to make with 
regard to convent schools ?— I did. I need not say to your Lordships that by Lord 
Stanley's consent the conventual schools were connected with the Board. Circum- 
stances have arisen of late at the Board to prove the necessity of some fixed rules 
being laid down regarding them. I think there should be a strict supervision over 
them. Whether there should be a lay teacher in each of them, paid directly, as the 
other teachers are, is a question that I am not prepared to pronounce on, but it is 
one well worthy of consideration ; it is of great importance, I think, to hold the 
conventual schools. We have 40,000 children in connexion with them, and as 
these schools are embodied in the system, and are consolidated with it to some 
extent, I think it is very desirable to retain them ; but from what has occurred I 
think it would be well to recommend the Commisssioners to lay down some strict 
rules with regard to them, so as to bring them quite into accordance with our regu- 
lations. 
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9316. Lord Monteagh of Brandon : You stated that cases of abuse had arisen ; 
by abuse do you mean the violation of the rule with respect to the celebration fk 
religious worship in the school-house ? — I mean, for example, they use the Angelas 
prayer at every hour, and there being no notice in the time-table of the hours of 
religious instruction ; I mean that, in my view of the term, " access to the public,'* 
it is not given as it ought to be ; that, in fact, the doors of these schools should be 
as open as others. This is one of our great guarantees. These are some of the 
cases of departure from rule, but the Board has checked them, and adopted measures 
which, I think, will make these conventual schools very valuable establishments. I 
have had evidence from many people, who have visited these schools, that the 
answering of the pupils was very satisfactory. 



6. — UOW FAR THE SySTEM OF UnITED EDUCATION, OR MiXED SCHOOLS, IN IRELAND^ 

HAS Succeeded or Failed. 

(1) Extracts from the evidence of Maurice Cross ^ Esq., Senior Secretary of the 
National Board : — 

119. Earl of Derby : Can you give the Committee an epitome of the returns 
which have been made, showing the extent to which the combined education goes 
in the different provinces? — I have some returns lo that effect: 
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120. Do I rightly understand the return which you have now read, as showing 
that the whole number of schools under the joint management is only 48 of persons 
of different religious denominations ? — Up to the date specified in these returns, 
there are very few schools under joint management ; and I should add, that as far 
as my experience goes, those under joint management have given the Commissioners 
more trouble than any others, for they have found it very difficult to unite parties of 
various religious communions. 

124. Can you inform the Committee what proportion of the schools are schools 
which contain children exclusively of one religious denomination, or in which there 
are not above two or three children not belonging to the prevailing denomination ? 
— There is no return which will give that information. We have no return showing 
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the number of children of the different denominations in each school. One of the 
headings in the Return moved for by Lord Clancarty is, the number of children on 
the rolls for the half-year ending 81st March, 1858, in the schools enumerated in 
the Commissioners' 18th Report. This refers to 1851, and was moved for by Lord 
Clancarty. The total number in the four provinces is 490,027 children. Of the 
Established Church there are 28,629 ; Roman Catholics, 890,840 ; Presbyterians, 
89,751 ; other Protestant Dissenters, 2,088. The total number whose religious 
denominations were ascertained, is 456,808 children ; but there is a large number 
whose religious denominations were not ascertained, by which [ mean, that on send- 
ing to the managers of schools (for it is only through them that the Commissioners 
can obtain such information), there were 33,724 children whose religious denomina- 
tions were not given. 

127. Earl of Desart : Do you think that there would be any difficulty in the 
harmonious combination of children of different denominations among themselves, 
independently of the system of management altogether ? — I should say, none what- 
ever ; the children of all persuasions agree well together, and I never heard of any 
difficulty on that point. 

128. Earl Granville : You have read an analysis of the number of children of 
different denominations attending schools under the control of the board. Can you 
give a similar analysis with regard to the religious denominations to which the 
teachers belong? — I have it here. This is a return of 4,704 schools, for the half- 
year ending the 31st of March, 1858 ; this is the most recent return we have pre- 
pared. In 4,704 schools, there were 4,859 principal teachers, 278 assistant teachers, 
277 work-mistresses, and 540 monitors : total 5,954. Now, of that total, there 
were 341 members of the Established Church, 4,696 Roman Catholics, 756 Pres- 
byterians, 35 other Protestant dissenters, making a total of 5,828 ; and there were 
126 in this return whose religious denomination was not stated, or not known, 
making a total of 5,954. 

150. Lard Bishop of Oasary : But the result is, that whether the schools of 
the Protestant clergyman and of the Roman Catholic priebt are under the national 
system, or under different societies, there cannot be united education ? — Certainly, 
in those particular instances, there cannot be united education ; but if the children 
and the parents were lefl to themselves, probably there might. 

151. Earl of Desart : Do you conceive that the rules of the Board in such a 
case afford sufficient latitude to enable one class of religionists to confine the educa- 
tion to that of their own class? — ^The rules of the Board present no obstacle what- 
ever to united education ; but they do not contain anything which would enable 
the Commissioners to enforce it. 

157. Viscount Hutchinson : Lord Stanley's letter says, '^ As one of the main 
objects must be to^ unite in one system children of different creeds, and as much 
must depends upon the oo-operation of the resident clergy, the Board will pro- 
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bably look with peculiar favour upon applications proceeding either from — Ist. 
The Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy of the parish ; or, 2nd. One of the 
clergymen, and a certain number of the parishioners professing the opposite creed ; 
or, 3rd. Parishioners of both denominations." How many of the national 
schools fulfil that condition ? — I have already stated that, for a number of 
years past, except occasionally, the applications are almost always signed 
by one applicant only, and that, in point of fact, those three conditions you 
may consider as extinct. I added also, that if any applications of that description 
came up under those three heads, if the Commissioners had at the time a variety of 
applications before them, and if it was not convenient, or they had not funds suffici- 
ent to make grants to them all, they would give the preference to an application 
which complied with those conditions. 

168. Earl of Derby : But, practically, you state that the whole of it has 
become a dead letter 7 — Practically, it has been so since 1840. 

877. Viscount Sutchimon : From the experience you have had of the working 
of the system latterly, are you of opinion that the fundamental principle of the 
original system, which was that of united education of children of various creeds, 
has been a failure, generally speaking? — United education has not succeeded to the 
extent which the framers of the National system of education intended, and which 
the Commissioners could desire : permit me to add, that is not the fault of the sys- 
tem, or of any of its rules: its rules encourage, and afford facilities for united edu- 
cation, if parties would avail themselves of the aid offered by the system ; it is the 
result of a variety of circumstances — the conflict of sects and parties, and consci- 
entious scruples en the part of persons of various religious persuasions. 

878. Viscount Clancarty : But does it not appear that, practically, the rules 
of the system do not encourage united education 7 — 1 said on a former day, and I 
repeat it, that the rules of the Board do encourage united education, if persons of 
different religious persuasions would co-operate and apply for it. Applications of 
that class would have a preference over all others, if the Commissioners had not 
funds to aid the whole. 



(2) Extracts from the Evidence of the Most Reverend Richard Whately, D.D., 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin : — 

1358. Lord Monieagle of Brandon : With respect to the causes of the mixed 
system of education not having been more general than it is, were there any cir- 
cumstances, at the first foundation of the National Board, to which you would 
attribute the failure of the system as a mixed system of education > so &r as it may 
be said to have failed in that respect ?-— It has succeeded beyond my expectations in 
every instance where it has had a fair trial ; but there was a very strong prejudice 
against it, arising from a great variety and combination of circumstances. 
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1859. From what quarter did the prejudice and the difficulty to which your 
Grace adverts mainly arise ? — The Protestants, both Presbyterian and of the Estab- 
lished Church, were among the most active opponents of the system at first, with 
a certain portion, however, of the Roman Cp.tholics ; and Utterly the case has, 
rather been reversed ; the number of Roman Catholics who are hearty adherents to 
it has certainly been diminished of late. 

1860, You mean diminished comparatively to the others ? — ^Yes. 



(3) Extracts from the evidence of the Right Honorable Alexander MacdonneU^ 
Resident Commissioner : — 

1980. Lord Bishop of Ossory : Are you in the habit of looking at the Reports 
of the Church Education Society ? — I am occasionally ; I do not pretend to know 
them well. I know there is a very large attendance at their schools. 

1931. Do you know that the Church Education Society has attained, notwith- 
standing its compulsory rule with respect to reading the Scriptures, a vastly greater 
measure of mixed and united education than the national system has with all its 
freedom ? — I believe that is so. 

1982. To what extent do you think the national system has attained that great 
object (as it has been considered) of united education ? — I do not think the national 
system has attained any great degree of success with regard to united education ; 
that is, united education as understood in the literal sense of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic children being educated within the same walls. 



7. — Attempts to provide for and introduce general religious books, as a 

PART of instruction IN THE MIXED ScHOOLS ; DiSPUTE AMONG THE MeMBERS 

of the National Board of Commissioners; Withdrawal of Archbishop 
Whately, Baron Green, and Chief Justice Blackburne, from the Board. 

(1) Introductory Note by the Chitf Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada : 

The Board of Commissioners for National Education in Ireland, an origi- 
nally constituted in 1881, consisted of seven Commissioners, three of whom were 
members of the Established Church, two were Roman Catholics, one was a Presby- 
terian, and one was a Unitarian. So harmonious were the proceedings of the 
Board, that, during the fifteen years of its existence, a division of its members 
never occurred, but every part of the organization of the system, and each of the 
teries of books prepared and published by the Board, received the unanimous 
assent of its members, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. The original object 
of the system was united literary and moraly and separate religious instruction ; but 
within a few months after the appointment of the Board, it occurred to some of its 
members, and wAs ultimately agreed to by all of them, and sanctioned by the 
Government, that a considerable amount of united religious instruction might be 
given in the Schools, such as would be in harmony with the views of all the religious 
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persuasions concerned. Accordingly, the whole of the school books published and 
sanctioned by the Board are pervaded with Christian sentiments and motives, and 
contain an epitome of Scriptural History ; and three books of religious instruction 
were successively prepared and published by the Board, entitled Scripture ExtractSy 
Sacred Poetry^ and Christian Evidences. The proof-sheets of each of these books, 
as they were printed, were sent to each member of the Board, and nothing was 
retained which was objected to by any of them. 

Each successive Annual Report of the Board contained an exposition and 
vindication of the principles of the system, and explanations, regulations, and deci- 
sions such as were required and deemed expedient from time to time. But in the 
sixth Annual Report, for 1839, appeared an explanatory paragraph, which was 
embodied as a rule three years afterwards, which, ten years later, gave rise to 
serious differences in the Board, and led ultimately to such changes in the system 
as have caused the retirement of the Archbishop of Dublin, Baron Green, and the 
Right Honorable Francis Blackbume from the Board, and the withdrawment of many 
Protestants from the system of National Schools. 

It is also to be remarked, that, in 1845, the Board was incorporated by Act of 
Parliament, and its members increased to fifteen — six members of the Established 
Church, six Roman Catholics, two Presbyterians, and one Unitarian. Since then 
the proceedings of the Board have been less uniform and less harmonious than 
before, and it does not now contain one of its original members, who organized, 
established and matured the system. 

The death of Dr. Murray, late Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, and the 
new infusion of members into the Board, seems to have been a calamity to the system 
of National Education in Ireland. His successor, Dr. Paul CuUen, has issued succes- 
sive circulars against the system of mixed schools, has attacked two of the religious 
books published by the Board, — namely, the Scripture Lessons, first called Scripture 
Extracts, — Lessons on the Truth of Christianity, first called Christian Evidences. 
This new opposition from without, strengthened by the statutes of the Council of 
Thurles in 1850, appear to have had a powerful influence upon some of the mem- 
bers of the Board, when in 1852 proceedings were commenced to exclude the books 
of Scripture Lessons and on the Truth of Christianity from the Schools, and from 
the list of books sanctioned by the Board. The first was done by insisting that 
according to the literal construction of what was called the 8th rule, the 
objection of a pupil to a book, was sufficient not only to exempt such pupil from 
reading it, but to exclude such book from being read by any pupil in the school 
during school hours. The second was done by proposing that the two books ia 
question should be struck off the list of books sanctioned by the Board. A majority 
of the Board at length agreed to the striking off of these books from the official list 
and to the new interpretation of the 8th Rule, in consequence of which, on the 
objection of one pupil in the great Model School oi the National Board in Dublin, 
containing 1100 children, the Scripture Lessons were excluded from the school ia 
which they had been used for nearly 20 years. 
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Od the other hand it was contended that the 8th Rule« which first formed an 
explanatory paragraph in the Annual Report for 1839, was never intended oc 
understood bj the late Right Honorable Mr. Blake (a Roman Catholic member of 
the Board), who wrote it, nor by the Board for 13 years, to mean any thing more 
than the exemption di the pupil objecting from the use of the. book objected to—: 
that Mr. Blake had written the draft of a letter in 1840, in reply to one from a ISx. 
Tottenham, interpreting what became the 8th Rule as merely exempting the 
objecting child from the use of the book objected to, but not preventing its use in 
the morning and evening exercises of the school — that in cases in which pupils ia 
the great Dublin Model School had objected to read the Scripture Lessons between 
the years 1840 and 1852, th^y had been allowed to retire to another room, but the 
other pupils not objecting had used thQ books as usual — that it was degrading to 
the Board to allow the parent of a single child to exclude its books from a whole 
school, and that it was unjust and absurd that the parent of one child should pre- 
vent the children of hundreds of other parents from reading, in a school, books 
which they approved of. But still a majority of the Board conceded to sanction 
this extreme application of the 8th Rule, and to exclude the two books in question 
from the o£5ciaI list of school books sanctioned by tbe Commissioners. The imme* 
diate result was the retirement of Archbishop Whately, Baron Greene, and Chief 
Justice Blackbume from the Board. Bnt the strong pressure of public opinion, 
especially from alarmed and indignant Protestants of all classes, soon compelled the 
rescinding of the 8th Rule, but not until it had caused the exclusion of the religious 
books in question from the schools, and the retirement of the principal Protestant 
members of the Board. 

As the proceedings of the Irish National Board, in attempting to prepare and 
introduce into mixed schools books and exercises imparting a certain amount of 
general religious instruction, and the controversy that arose out of it, are important 
and instructive to the promoters of education in Upper Canada, the following^ 
extracts from the evidence given before the Select Committee of the House or 
Lords on the subject, will be read with deep interest.] 



(1) Extracts from the evidence of Maurice Cross y Esq.^ Senior Secretary of the 
Board : 

1, Earl Granville: Will you state what appointment you hold under the 
Board of Education in Ireland? — I am the Senior Secretary to the Board of 
Education. 

2. How long have you held that office 7 — I was appointed on the 5th of 
December, 1838. 

8. Will you be so good as to state to the Committee any steps that were taken 
either in Parliament or by the Government, previously to the establishment of 
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this system ; was it preceded by any committees in either of the Houses of Par- 
liament, or by any Commission of Inquiry ? — There were several Committees on 
Education in Ireland. I have read the reports of all of them. I alluded parti- 
cularly to the first Commission appointed in 1806, and to the fonrteen reports 
made under it ; also to the report of the Commissioners of Inquiry in the year 
1824-5 , and a subsequent report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in the year 1828, which contains an accurate review of all the previous ones, and 
contains a series of important resolutions. After that period there was an inquiry 
by both Houses of Parliament into the national system of education in Ireland, in 
the year 1837, upon which occasion I was summoned as a witness, though not 
then officially connected with the Board of Education. 

4. Can you state generally what were the recommendations of those different 
reporting bodies ? — According to my recollection of the last report, in the year 1828, 
before the national system of Education was established, that report recommended 
a system of combined literary and separate religious instruction. When Lord 
Stanley published his letter, previously to the introduction of the national system 
into Ireland, in the first drafl of the letter it expressly stated, that the system was 
to be one of combined literary and separate religious instruction ; but in the amend- 
ed drafl of the letter (both drafts are published in the last report of the Commis- 
sioners) there is an important passage introduced, which sanctions the Commissioners 
of Education in Ireland in introducing into their schools, during the hours of 
<K>mbined instruction, books which might contain extracts of a moral and religious 
nature, including portions of Sacred History. 

6. Earl of Derby: Is the passage which is marked in the copy of the report 
now in your hand, the one to which you refer as having been inserted in the amend- 
ed letter ? — ^It is. 

6. Was there any other alteration in the amended letter besides that ? — I think 
there is also a passage with respect to the vesting of schools in trustees, not in the 
Board. 

7. Will you read the passage with respect to the introduction of books con- 
taining extracts of a moral and religious nature ? — " Although it is not designed to 
exclude from the list of books for the combined instruction such portions of Sacred 
History, or of religious or moral teaching, as may be approved of by the Board, it 
is to be understood that this is by no means intended to convey a perfect and suffi- 
cient religious education, or to supersede the necessity of separate religious instruc- 
tion on the day set apart for that purpose." That is the passage to which I alluded. 

8. Earl QranviUe : Can you state the date of that alteration of the letter? — 
No, I cannot state the precise day of the month ; it must have been about the same 
time as the first letter. The first letter is dated October. The second must have 
been written immediately afterwards. 

9. Earl of Desart : Do yon remember what was the reason of the alteration ? 
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— I do. A document which I have brought here to-day, and which, with your 
Lordships' permission, I will read, may afford some explanation of it. Whether 
the paragraph in question was introduced in consequence of what I am about to 
state, or whether its being there led to the introduction of certain religious books, 
is a question which I am unable precisely to answer. On the formation of the 
Board, as I am informed (for I was not then connected with the Board), a conversa- 
tion took place upon the subject of the class of books to which this paragraph 
refers. It is stated by the Rev. James Garlile, who was then resident Commissionery 
that a conversation took place at the Cattle upon this subject. The Archbishop of 
Dublin was present ; and it was pressed upon Lord Stanley at that time, that the 
Commissioners would prefer that they should have permission to introduce books to 
be used, during the hours of combined instruction, which, though of a religious 
character, were not calculated, as it was supposed, to offend or to interfere with the 
conscientious scruples of any religious denomination. Lord Stanley gave permission 
that such books might be published, if the Commissioners were unanimous in their 
opinion that it would be desirable to introduce them. It will, perhaps, be satisfac* 
toiy if I read the latest document upon that subject, written by the Rev. James 
Carlile, who was then resident Commissioner. I have brought it with me ; it was 
published a few weeks ago. There is also a paragraph in the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin's address to his Clergy relative to the recent proceedings of the Board, which 
your Lordships will find confirms, in all essential points, the statement contained in 
the Rev. Dr. Carlile's letter. 

10, Earl of Derby : Mr. Oarlile, I believe, was a Presbyterian ? — He was a 
Presbyterian, and became resident Commissioner soon after the formation of the 
Board. 

11 Earl Granville : Will you read the two documents to which you have al- 
luded ? — The letter of the Rev. Dr. Carlile, which I am about to read, is addressed 
to the editor of the Times, It was published in consequence of the disagreement 
atnongst the present Commissioners of National Education, which has unhappily 
terminated in the withdrawal of the Archbishop of Dublin and two other Protes- 
tant members of the Board : " Sir, — One of the original Commissioners of the 
National Education in Ireland claims the indulgence of making a few remarks, 
through your columns, respecting those topics connected with that institution which 
have been recently occupying your attention. The system proposed in Lord 
Stanley's letter was certainly what it has been defined to be, in^ some of the 
Roman Catholic prints — a system of united secular and separate religious instruc- 
tion. But, before, the Board was established, at a meeting of the proposed Com- 
missioners, held in the Castle of Dublin, a question was put by one of them, 
whether, if the Commis^oners were agreed, any amount of religious ii^truction 
introduced into the secular or common instruction would be permitted by Govern- 
ment. A good deal of friendly discussion followed, which was summed up and 
closed by Lord Stanley saying, that whatever the Commissioners were unanimous 
upon, Gk>vemment would not object to. This concession considerably altered the 
original proposed system, and rendered it, instead of being a rigid system of ex- 
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elusion of all religion from the deliberations of the Board, and the common educa- 
tion of the people, an experiment how far Roman Catholics and Protestants could 
proceed together with perfect unanimity in introducing scriptural light among the 
population generally — an experiment, considering what the state of Ireland had 
been for centuries, perhaps the most interesting and important, but at the same 
time the most delicate and difficult that was ever entrusted to any Commission ; 
and it would have required much more of the sympathy of the country than we 
enjoyed to enable us to attain to any very great and commanding success. My 
impression is, that the most respectable Roman Catholics of that day were disposed 
to lay aside their hostile feelings, and to co-operate with their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen as far as was at all consistent with the principles of their Church. I 
need not remind you of the spirit in which Protestants, north and south, received 
these overtures of peace. The solution of the problem thus placed before the 
Commissioners fell chiefly to me, simply because I was the only one of them who 
could give time and labour to it, and to the superintendence of the details of the 
business of the Board ; the secretary's hands were almost instantaneously filled 
with the corresponflence, which immediately became extremely voluminous. The 
only mode of introducing religious instruction into the common education was by 
means of the books provided for it. Having no books of our own to commence 
with, we examined and sanctioned several series of school-books — ^some after a 
certain amount of expurgation ; among others, a series was submitted to us by a 
Roman Catholic institution, under the patronage of the prelates of that Church. 
These books, — to the credit of Roman Catholics be it said, — contained a larger 
portion of religious instruction of a kind altogether unobjectionable to Protestants 
than any school-books I had met with ; and after the alteration of a single page, 
and of some insulated expressions, these books received the sanction of the Board. 
I immediately availed myself of these books as an indication of the amount and 
nature of religious instruction which Roman Catholics wished to have intermixed 
with secular instruction ; and in superintending the compiling of books for the 
Board, I kept these Roman Catholic books in view, iutroducing into the Board's books, 
a large amount of religious instruction, but intermixed with a much larger amouut of 
secular information than the Roman Catholic books contained. While the Board's 
books were in preparation, the accuracy of my estimate of the wishes of Roman Catho- 
lics was tested, by having every half-sheet put into the hands of the Commissioners, 
and receiving their approbation and signature previous to its being sent to press. Li 
regard to the Scripture lessons, before the Board was constituted, I called on all the 
proposed Cpmmissioners to ascertain how far they would be disposed to sanction 
such a book. I found Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, not 
only willing but anxious for the introduction of such a compilation. He, however, 
made thre^e stipulations : first, that it should not be extracted exclusively from the 
authorized version, but that he would willingly receive such a book of Scripture 
Lessons drawn from the two versions, or translated directly from the original lan- 
guages ; secondly, that it should not be in form of chapter and verse, but of school 
lessons ; and, thirdly, that he would require notes, not, however, theological or con- 
troversial notes,. but notes relating to history, chronology, geography, or other kin- 
dred subjects. To none of these stipulations could I object. I found the Archbishop 
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of Dublin had his difficulties on the subject, the chief of which was, that our 
opponents would s-^y that these extracts were the only religious instruction that we 
intended to give, and that it was imperfect, garbled, and mutilated ; which prognostic 
was abundantly verified. I, however, had the pleasure of satisfying him on that 
and other points ; and he afterwards most cordially and zealously co-operated in the 
compilation of the extracts — no book that we could find fulfilling the stipulations of 
Dr. Murray. I drew upva half-sheet of lessons from the beginning of Genesis, had 
it put into type, and laid before the Board. I found that it gave general satisfaction, 
and was signed by all the Commissioner^; thus I went on with half-sheet after half- 
sheet, each one of which was regularly placed in the Commissioners' hands, and lefb 
with them for a fortnight, and they were understood to approve of it, if they made no 
objection. But with regard to the two Archbishops, no half-sheet was ever put to 
press without their express authority. Now, what I wish particularly to point the 
attention of the public to is, that there was no attempt at proselytism in all this. 
These Scripture lessons were prepared, not only with the assent, but at the express 
wish of Dr. Murray and the other Roman Catholic members of the Board, for the 
very purpose of being used in the common instruction; and every half-sheet was 
signed by Dr. Murray with that view, except a few when he was from home, which 
were signed by a clergyman authorized by him to do so. In truth, we were more 
violently accused by Protestants of attempting to proselyte the Protestant population 
over to Boman Catholic principles, by offering to them what they were pleased to 
call a mutilated Bible, than we were by Roman Qiitholics. When these extracts 
were first introduced, they were generally received by schools under Roman Catholic 
patronage. I made a tour of inspection of the schools in the South and West 
towards the end of 1836, and I found them in use in all the most respectable schools, 
in all, the teachers of which had received any training in Dublin ; and uniformly in 
the nuns' schools. A change, however, gradually took place in the minds of many 
of the Roman Catholic clergy respecting the use of these books— I believe, in con- 
sequence of the violent attacks made upon them and upon Dr. Murray by Dr* 
M^Hale, of Tuam — so that I believe they have been latterly withdrawn from most 
of the schools under Roman Catholic patronage. It does not, however, follow that 
no religio!is knowledge is communicated during the hours of common instruction ; 
there still remains a great amount of such knowledge embodied in the ordinary 
reading books. You may infer from the above details, that in my view of the sub- 
ject there never could legitimately be any dispute among the Commissioners on the 
subject of religion ; if any topic were introduced connected with separate religious 
instruction, the Board, as such, could take no cognizance of it, except so far as to 
see that time and accommodation were provided for those empowered by the parents 
of the pupils to communicate it. If the topic were connected with the instruction 
given in common, then we were required to be perfectly unanimous respecting any- 
thing of a religious element introduced into it ; our only appeal on such topics was 
to be to the good and liberal feelings of one another. If at any time Dr. Mnrray 
sanctioned anything which he afterwards wished to withdraw, which happened, 
perhaps, in one or two instances, he was at once permitted to do so without any 
animadversion ; and so I conceive, if the Roman Catholic members see fit to with- 
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draw their sanction from anything of a religious nature, such, for example, as the 
Book of Evidences, or the Scripture Extracts, the Protestant members may regret 
the change that induces the Roman Catholics to do so, and perhaps reason with 
them ; but if the Roman Catholic members persevere, they have, in my view, noth- 
ing to do but to yield. Had I been connected with the Board when these recent 
controversies were taking place, I would have done my utmost to persuade his Grace 
the Archbishop to give up those points at once (unless, indeed, he convinced me that 
he was right in insisting upon them), and so preserving, what of all things was the 
most important for success, the perfect good temper and good feeling of the memberB 
of the Board of different denominations towards one another ; and, perhaps, some 
opportunity might arise of attaining the same object, or somethinu: better, in another 
way. During the seven years that I had the management of the details of the 
Board's business, we never came to a division ; and the extent to which we suc- 
ceeded in cordially uniting in the introduction of the most important of all know- 
ledge among the pupils of the schools was unexpected and surprising to ourselves* 
as, I believe, it was to the public at large. 

(Signed,) ^^ Jambs Cabulb, 

" No. 2, West Brixton.'* 

12. Lord Monteagle of Brandon: You stated that you were familiar with the 
proceedings of the Commission of Inquiry in 1825. Are you not aware that in an 
Appendix to the Report of that Commission, the same principle which was after- 
wards applied to the national schools had been embodied in the actual preparation 
of Scripture extracts of the same character ? — I am aware of that fact. I was read- 
ing, only very recently, the reports referred to. 

13. Are you aware that those extracts of Oospel history were prepared by 
Mr. Blake, then a Commissioner, and himself a Roman Catholic ? — Yes. The 
objections to those extracts were made principally by the Protestant clergy, especi- 
ally, if I recollect rightly, by the Protestant Primate of Ireland. 

14. Earl of Deaart: Do you remember a compilation made in 1828, of Scrip- 
ture lessons, and submitted to the then Commissioners, and objected to by Dr. 
Murray ? — I recollect a compilation from the Scriptures, which was prepared, I 
think, about that period, and published in Dublin, and which had the approval of 
Dr. Troy, who was then the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. 

15. Did not Dr. Murray object to it, as being taken exclusively from the Pro* 
testant translation ? — Yes ; I believe on the ground that it was taken from one ver- 
sion only. The compilation to which I now refer is mentioned in one of the 
Education Reports — I think it is the Report of 1827. It was a work then use4 io 
the schools of the Kildare Street Society. 

16. Will you now read the extracts to which you have referred from the 
Address of the Archbishop of Dublin^ — ^Tbese extracts are contained in an 
^* Address to the Clergy of the Dioceses of Dublin and Glandalagh and Kildare, on 
the recent changes in the system of Irish National Education," by Archbishop 
Whately. I have marked these extracts because they bear immediately upon tbo 
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subject of Dr. Carlile's letter : ^* When the Education Board was originally estab- 
lished, it was at first a matter of doubt whether anything more could be accom- 
plished than simply to provide a joint education, purely secular, leaving all instruc- 
tion, in any way connected with religion, to the care of the pastors of the several 
denominations. And it was judged, that even teaching the children of the poor 
to read and write, only securing them from seditious and positively immoral books, 
would be a great advance beyond the existing hedge-schools, in which the few 
children who did obtain the first rudiments of learning received them too often 
blended with much that was absolutely corrupting. But some of the Commissioners 
suggested, and the suggestion was adopted by the rest, and sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, that it would be possible to introduce into the education such portions of 
sacred Cistory and of Christian instruction as might involve no matter of contro- 
versy among Christians. Complete religious instruction, indeed, it was plain could 
not be imparted in common to those of different persuasions. But it was sug- 
gested that, as there are some points on which all Christians are agreed, it would 
be desirable that in these the children should be instructed together, leaving a 
fuller religious instruction to be supplied to them separately, in conformity with the 
will of their parents. Accordingly, a brief summary of sacred history was intro- 
duced into the ^ Reading Books ' provided by the Board ; and, in addition to this, 
the Scripture lessons, comprising a large portion both of the Old Testament and 
of the New Testament, were drawn up. It was thought best, that the portions of 
Scripture selected (containing the chief part of the early historical books of the 
Old Testament, the Gospel of Luke, and the Book of Acts), should not be taken 
exclusively either from the authorized version of our Church or from the Douay 
version, but partly from each, where the one or the other seemed preferable ; and 
partly varying from both, where a new translation was called for. And to each 
lesson were appended questions which the teacher was to ask the chLldren,*and to 
which he was to confine himself. This we considered as highly important ; be- 
cause, on the one hand, if children are not examined at all as to the sense of what 
they have been reading, the words will often fail to make any impression on the 
understanding ; and, on the other hand, it would evidently be very rash to leave 
the questioning of the learners entirely to the discretion of an ordinary school- 
master or mistress, who might often, without any ill design, ask very ill-judged 
and improper questions." " Subsequently, however, these Scripture lessons were 
so far approved by many of those who had originally denounced them as corrupt 
and mischievous, that they recommended that the use of them should be made in- 
dispensable. This, however, I, in common with the other Commissioners, always 
resisted. We did not think it right to enforce on any patron of a school the use of 
any book he might not approve ; and with respect to these Scripture lessons, and 
also to a book of sacred poetry, and lessons on the Truth of Christianity, we did 
not allow any child, whose parents had a conscientious objection, to be compelled 
to attend the reading of them.'^ 

17. Earl of Derby : With regard to those books, the preparation of which you 
have described, was not the original announcement of the Commissioners to this 
effect : that although they did not enforce them upon the patrons of any school, 
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they strongly recommended them to be used in the schools during the hours of 
combined instruction ? — A statement to that effect was published in the prefaces to 
these books when they were first published, and those prefaces still remain, witii 
the exception, I think, of one. 

18. Have you any recollection when it was that any alteration took place in 
the announcement of the view of the Commissioners with regard to that recom- 
mendation ? — ^The first new rule introduced with regard to the use of the Scripture 
lessons was the 8th, which stated that if the parents of any children objected, they 
must then be read only during the hours of separate religious instruction. 

19. Will you state when that 8th rule was introduced? — It was first published 
in the Sixth Report of the Commissioners for 1839. It then appeared merely as a 
paragraph in that Report, which was sent round to the Commissioners of Education 
for their sanction, and I presume was well considered before it finally passed the 
Board ; but there was no discussion at the Board, so far as I can remember, with 
reference to that particular passage. It was adopted as forming a part of the 
Report. The Report was not published till 1840 ; it will be found in the Report 
for 1839, page 149. 

20. In the letter of the Rev. Dr. Carlile, which you have read, he states that 
for the space of about seven years after the introduction of the system, the Scrip- 
ture lessons were read in almost all the respectable schools in the south and west 
of Ireland, even in the nuns* schools; and that their general introduction had been 
carried to an extent beyond the Commissioners' most sanguine expectations?— 
There is no doubt of the truth of that statement. 

'21i And you have stated that in this state of things an alteration took place in 
the year 1839 ? — I am not aware that, previously to 1839, there had been objections 
to any extent, at least, except by the Protestant and Presbyterian clergy, with 
reference to those books. There were many persons on both sides, Protestant and 
Roman Catholics, who objected to the Scripture Extracts ; but up to 1889 there is 
no doubt that they were very extensively used in the national schools in Ireland, 
particularly in the Roman Catholic schools. 

22. In the combined education ? — In the hours for combined instruction. 

23. Exclusively of the religious education, which was also provided for by the 
original system of the Board } — Certainly. If your Lordships will refer to the 
Report of the Committee in the year 1837, and particularly to the evidence of Mr. 
Blake, a Roman Catholic Commissioner, and of the Rev. James Carlile, you will 
here see the great importance attached to the use of those books ; you will perceive, 
also, statements bearing out what I have mentioned, as to the extent to which those 
books were used in the national schools, and especially in those under the manage- 
ment of Roman Catholic patrons. They were not used so generally in the Presby- 
terian schools, or in those of the Established Church, for the very obvious reason, 
that in those schools the Scriptures themselves were read. 
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24. Lord Monteagle of Brandon : Will you read the 8th rule to which you 
have referred ? — The first notice of that particular rule is contained in the report 
now before me ; it was some time afterwards before it was embodied in the rules 
of the Board ; it originally appeared (as I have already stated) at page 149 of the 
6th Report for 1839, published in 1840, paragraph 25 : *' We should also state that 
we by no means insist on having the Scripture Extracts, published by our authority, 
read in any of the national schools, nor would we allow them to be read during the 
time of secular or literary instruction in any school attended by any children whose 
parents or guardians objected to them ; in such case we should prohibit the use of 
them except at the times of religious instruction, when the parties giving it might 
use them or not as they should think proper." 

31. Earlof Demrt: Might not the rule be interpreted as saying that the 
child itself should have leave to withdraw, and not that the book should be exclud- 
ed? — The rule goes to this length, that if any child objects, the book cannot be 
used except during the hours of special religious mstruction. A vast majority of 
the national schools are under Roman Catholic clergymen ; it would be only neces- 
sary for orjie child to object, and the book is excluded ; and if the Roman Catholic 
clergy were generally opposed to the book, it would not then be used even during 
the hours of separate religious instruction. 

32. Earl of Hirrawby : Do you know who drew up that paragraph in the 
Sixth Report ? — I have no doubt that Mr. Blake was the writer of it, for he prepar- 
ed the Report for 1839. 

33. Earl Granville : Will you state the date when it became a rule, and also 
the words of the rule ? — It first appears as a rule of the Commissioners in the Report 
for 1843, which was not published till 1844. Previously to the publication of the 
Report in 1843, a committee of the Board was appointed to examine the rules ; 
they sat several days, and took into consideration every rule seriatim; no discussion 
took place at the committee with reference to that particular rule. 

34. Lord Monteagle of Brandon : Who were present ? — 1 cannot recollect the 
names of all the members who were present : but I distinctly remember that Mr. 
Blake was one. The Archbishop of Dublin was not ; he seldom or never attended 
committees. 

35. Viscount Hutchinson : Will your records enable you to state who were 
present at the committee upon that occasion? — Probably the minutes of the 
Board will enable me to give this information. During the discussion which 
took plac« on that committee, this particular rule, which was then for the first 
time embodied in the general code of regulations, did not come under special 
consideration ; nor do I recollect that there was any discussion upon it. The 
rule was inserted as a matter of course. The rules, as then revised, passed the 
Board, and were printed. The following are the words in which that rule is 
expressed ; it will be found at paragraph 10, page 243 : ^^ Vhe Commissioners 
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do not insist on the Scripture Lessons, Lessons on the Tnith of Christianity, or 
Book of Sacred Poetry, being read in any of the national schools, nor do they 
allow them to be read during the time of secular or literary instruction in any 
school attended by children whose parents or guardians object to their being so 
read. In such case the Commissioners prohibit the use of them except at the 
times of religious instruction, when the persons giving it may use these books or 
not as they think proper," 

87. Lord Bishop of Ossory : Under that rule, could it not be used during 
the hour or half-hour appropriated to religious instruction at the beginning or 
end of each day ? — There was no such rule in existence at that time. There were 
two divisions of time ; one for combined instruction and the other for separate 
religious instruction. The change alluded to iB the question is of a much more 
recent date. After the investigation of 1837, the regulation of having re- 
ligious instruction only before and after school hours^ ceased ; the patrons were 
permitted to have the reading of the Scriptures during any intermediate hour 
of the day under certain restrictions. The original rule was, that separate 
religious instruction should be given on one day or part of a day. Then after a 
certain period that rule was modified, and religious instruction migh* be given 
at any period, provided it did not interfere with the general instruction of the 
school. The consequence of that is, that religious instruction may be given in 
various ways ; it may be given on one day or a part of a day, or it may be given 
at a separate hour on any day, provided it does not interfere with the genercd 
instruction. 

68. Lord Ardrosaan . After the passing of that resolution, which became 
afterwards the 8th Rule, were there any changes or modifications of the custom 
of reading religious books previously to the resolutions of the Board in the last 
year ?- -No ; the rule remained on the official records, just as I have stated. 

69. Was there not an answer given to Mr. Tottenham in 1840, which involv- 
ed some, and not a very slight change in the custom ? — The letter to Mr. Totten- 
ham is published in a Return to an Order of the House of Commons. That letter 
your Lordships have before you, an^ an important letter it was : It is as follows : 

Copy of a Letter from N. L. Tottenham^ Esq., relative to the right of PcUrons of National Schools 
to enfatce the readvng of the Scripture Extracts and Book of Sacred Poetry, 

Glenfarn Hall, Enniskillen, 27th August, 1840. 

GBNTLBMBN,^In the two National Schools of Loughries and Kiltyclogher 
established on my estate, the Roman Catholic priest has desired the teachers not to 
allow your Scripture Extracts or Sacred Poetry to be read. This has not met my 
approval, as I wish to insist on both being read. I wish, therefore, to know from 
you how I am to act, as I would wish to enforce the reading of both, and to exclude 
any children from the school who will not read the books authorized by your Board, 
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as you are as well aware as me that a mere secular education, without attending tQ 
ii\^ pio^al one also^ is wor99 thim pope at fdl. Requesting yeur answer, 

I have the honor to remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) N. L. Tottenham. 

To the Secretary, Board of Education. 

Copy o/Re^yfrom the Secretaries to the Board of NoHondL EduccUiony to the foregoing Letter 
from Mr, Tottenham, 

Education Office, 7th September, 1840. 

Sir, — ^We have laid before the Commissioners of Education your letter of the 
27th ultimo, respecting the use of the Scripture Extracts and Sacred Poetry in the 
National Schools on your estate. 

In reply, we are directed to state, that the Commissioners do not insist on hav- 
ing the Scripture Extracts or Sacred Poetry read by any children whose parents or 
guardians object to them ; nor can they sanction any compulsion for the purpose. 
But the patrons of any School, who think proper, may have them read on the 
opening, or immediately before the closing of the School, provided no children shall 
be required then to attend against the will of their parents or guardians. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your very obedient servants, 
(Signed,) M. Cross, 

H. DOWDALL, 

Joint Secretaries. 
N. L. Tottenham. Esq., Glenfam Hall, Enniskillen. 

70. Do you consider that it involved a change in the system ? — I will state 
what it did : (t gave permission to the patron to use the Scripture Lessons (even 
though they had been objected to by the parent of any child), during the first or 
closing hours of the ordinary school hours, provided that no child was com- 
pelled to remain against the will of its parent. That rule, as it is there explain- 
ed, conveys the exact meaning attached to it by the Archbishop of Dublin, by Mr. 
Blake and Mr. Corballis. The iwo latter were Roman Catholic Commissioners 
of the Board present when that letter was ordered to be written. That was the 
meaning they attached to the 8th Rule, the literal acceptation of which, as I have 
already stated, conveys a very different one. 

71. Do you then consider that the literal interpretation of the 8th Rule was 
never given to it till it was given to it by the resolution of the Board in the last 
year ? — It never was acted upon ; no case arose. There was one case, as I have 
stated, in the model schooli io which there was an objection on the part of a 
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child to his reading those Scripture Lessons ; and if the rale had been then 
taken in the literal acceptation I have mentioned, none of the children could 
have been permitted to read those lessons,' except during the hours of special 
religious instruction. In that particular case, however, the child was merely 
desired to remove from the room, and, therefore, there was no interruption to 
the general reading by others. I do not know any other case than that. Tho 
letter I have spoken of, in answer to Mr. Tottenham, conveys an explanation of 
the rule, which is perfectly in accordance with what the Archbishop of Dublin 
stated to be the spirit of the whole system. His Grace never contemplated that 
the rule should prevent others from reading the Scripture Lessons on the objection 
of any one child. Only three Commissioners were present when Mr. Totten- 
ham's letter was read before the Board ; they were the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Mr. Corballis, and Mr. Blake. This letter is important, as showing the meaning 
which Mr. Blake, the original framer of the rule, attached to it, though the words 
convey a different meaning. The Archbishop of Dublin has always declared 
that he never understood the Rule 8 to bear the construction put upon it by some 
of the other Commissioners. 

77. But you have stated that the draft of the answer to Mr. Tottenham upoti 
that occasion was in Mr. Blake's own handwriting ? — On referring to the original 
letter which I have, I found that the answer was written by Mr. Blake, and it is 
still preserved amongst the records of the office. 



(2) Extracts from the evidence of the Right Hon. Chief Justice Blackburne : 

861. Earl GhranvUle: Will you be so good as to state what offices you have 
held under the Crown? — I was twice Attorney-general for Ireland, first in the year 
1831 to the year 1835 ; then in the years 1841 and 1842 ; in 1842 I was appointed 
Master of the Rolls; in January 1846 I was appointed Chief Justice; and in 
March, 1852, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

862. Will you be so good as to state to the Committee at what time you 
joined the Education Commission ? — I think in April 1852. 

863. And you left it last year ? — In July last year. 

864. Lord Ardrossan : Had you generally approved of the system previously 
to joining the Board ? — I had. 

865. Should you have approved of it without its combined religious ele- 
ment ? — Certainly not. 

916. Will you state the precise reasons which caused you to leave the 
Board ? — I joined the Board under the conviction that it would afibrd a large 
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and valuable amount of religious combined with secular instruction. That was my 
reason for joining the Board, and it was my justification with many who required 
a reason for it ; but having done so, when there was subtracted from that course 
of religious instruction a most substantial and valuable part, I consider that faith 
was broken with me, and that I ought no longer, either with consistency or regard 
to my own character, to remain a member of the Board. 

922. Earl of Harrowby : In an early part of your evidence you stated, that 
upon joining the Board, you had an impression that the 8th Rule had uniformly 
received one interpretation ? — I did not mean to say that it was immediately upon 
my joining the Board that I received that impression^ but from the time that it 
became the subject of inquiry. I did not, till the occasion to which I have refer- 
red, suspect that the rule had any other construction than the simple exemption of 
any child that objected to the reading of the books. 

923. Had you an impression that the question had been raised and decided 7 
— Never ; I never had the least idea that there had been any controversy about it. 

924. You were understood to say that there had been a uniform interpreta- 
tion put upon the 8th Rule to that effect? — In every instance in which the ques- 
tion had been raised, it had received the same construction. In the year 1853, 
even pending this discussion, it will be found amongst the papers that an answer 
was given by the Board, affirming the construction which I think the rule bears ; 
that occurred even during this very discussion. 

926. Lord Monteagle of Brandon : The effect of having those books upon 
the list, and of also having the 8th Rule unaltered, would have been, that though 
they stood upon the list, the single veto of a single child in any school would 
have had the practical effect of excluding those books from the whole of the 
schools ? — According to his, Master Murphy's (Master in Chancery), views of the 
interpretation of it. 

927. Earl of Harrowby : I understand you to say that the only distinct 
interpretation that you know of that has ever been put upon the 8th Rule by 
the Board was in the case of Mr, Tottenham, and in a letter in the year 1853? — 
Yes. 

928. Lord Bishop of Ossory : In page 49 of the second edition of the Arch- 
bishop's Address, is there not an extract from the minutes of the Board giving an 
interpretation of the rule ? — Yes ; I now see it ; that is September, 1842 ; I am 
not sure that I have seen this before. 

929. Is it not confirmatory of that interpretation ?— It is. From all the inquiry I 
made I never had the slightest suspicion, till the time the question arose, that the 
rule had ever been acted upon so as to give that effect to the veto that is con- 
tended for. 
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980. Earl of Hatfowby : By subsequent inquiry, what do you understand 
to have been the practice under the rule ? — I am perfectly satisfied that, if a 
parent ever objected to the use of any book, it had simply the effect of excusing 
his child from reading it. 

975. Viscount Clancariy : I understood you to eay, that any system which did 
not combine religious with secular instruction would not have your approbation ? 

—Yes. 

976. If you found that in the great majority of the national Schools in Ireland 
there was not such a system of combined religious and secular teaching for the 
children, woufd you consider that system objectionable ? — I do not say that that 
principle must, under no circumstances be departed from ; it might be ab- 
solutely necessary, in some cases, to make an exception. Education is a benefit 
and blessing in itself, and you may not be able, in all cases, to efiect combined 
education ; but I think it most desirable, in a system of popular education, as far 
as possible, to give joint education in matters of religion. I think it tends to pro- 
mote habits of |;iarmony and good feeling and good-will in the period of youth, 
when impressions are often indelibly made. 



(S) Extracts from the evidence of the Most Rev. Richard Whaiely, D. D., Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin : 

1064. Earl Ghranville : I believe your Grace was one of the original members 
of the Board of Education in Ireland ? — I was. 

1065. You resigned your seat at the Board last year 7 — ^I ceased to be a Oom- 
missioner last year. I do not like to use the word ^^ resigned.'' 

1066. Lord Ardrossan : Have you taken a very warm interest in the system 
from the commencement? — From the very commencement I have. It was pro- 
posed to me first in the month of November after my appointment, and I laboured 
to make myself fully master of the system and of the circumstances that might 
afifect the carrying of it out, and I laboured most assiduously ever after. I was 
not merely an attendant at the weekly meetings of the Board, but I was in the 
course of the week a very frequent attendant at the model schools, and conferred 
with the other Oonunissioners in private, and with the Inspectors and schoolmas- 
ters and other officers that were concerned in carrying on the system. So that in 
fact I devoted a great deal more time and attention to it than merely as an attend- 
ant at the ordinary weekly meetings of the Board. I have taken the liberty of 
mentioning that circumstance for this reason, that there was a pamphlet brought 
out some years afterwards by a person, who stated distinctly that Provost Sadleir 
and myself seldom or never attended the meetings of the Board, and knew noth- 
ing of what was going on, but merely signed, without examination, any papers 
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that were put before us, whicli was a statement that perhaps he might not have 
known to be untrue, but if he had made the slightest inquiry he might have 
ascertained that it was the very reverse of the truth. 

1067. Will you be kind enough to state to the Committee how the combined 
religions instruction was first engrafted on the system ? — It was at a very early 
meeting of the Commissioners, at which it was suggested by some of them, a 
suggestion immediately adopted by the others, that it would be a thing most un- 
acceptable, and indeed almost impossible to be carried on, to ignore altogether 
eveiything connected with religion ; that it would be possible to have an anti- 
religious system ; that is to say, we might have just suoh an education in reference 
to Christianity as we are accustomed always to give, in reference to the heathen 
religions, to all young gentlemen who have a classical education. We teach 
them, and we could not avoid teaching them, that there were such beings wor. 
shipped as Jupiter and Neptune. We teach them that all this heathen mythology 
which they are obliged to learn, in order i<* understand the history and geography 
of ancient nations, was all a delusion, all untrue and unworthy of attention, 
except for the sake of elucidating the authors which they are reading. For it 
would be impossible to give a young man what is called a classical education, 
and to ignore altogether the existemre of any such thing as the heathen mythology . 
And we agreed accordingly that, though it would be possible to give an anti-relig- 
ious education, and to teach that Christianity and Mahommedanism and Paganism 
are all systems of delusion, it would be impossible to ignore (as the modem 
phrase is) all reference to religion, unless we were qontented with simply teaching 
the children to read and write, which might be done out of JEsop's Fables. Ac- 
cordingly, it was suggested that the plan should be so far modified, that everything 
which could be agreed upon by the Commissioners as being something unexcep- 
tionable for Christians of all denominations, should be introduced in the various 
lessons on history and geography, and in whatever other ways might seem most 
suitable. And in addition to this, Dr. Garlile, who was one of the original Com- 
missioners, suggested that a considerable portion of Scripture might be introduced, 
not enforced but recommended by the Commissioners, by framing a new version 
that should not-adhere rigidly either to the authorized version or to the Douay, 
respecting which there was a great deal of party spirit and ^controversy afloat. 
This was also acceded to by Archbishop Murray, and by all the other Roman 
Catholic as well as Protestant Commissioners. And accordingly he, with the 
assistapce of some of the other Commissioners, prepared those Lessons from the 
Scriptures that were published by the Board. But although the reading of those 
Scripture Lessons was never made compulsory, that is, no patron was allowed to 
compel children to read them if the parents objected, the Reading Books (as they 
were called) of the Board contained a great deal of Scripture History, and fre- 
quent allusions to Christianity, and a proper admixture of religious motives 
addressed to Christians as such in ail the moral lessons given ; and those books the 
patron of any school may require the children who attend the school to read. 

107 L How far did you consider that this combined system of religious in- 
struction succeeded ? — ^It succeeded beyond my expectations in every instance 
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that I know of in which it had a fair trial. There was a great deal of opposition 
to it, and many schools were conducted on such a plan as to exclude as much as 
possible of it ; but in every national school, even if they did not use the Scrip- 
ture Lessons, and the Lessons on the Truth of Christianity, yet in the Reading 
Books they had a very large portion of religious instruction. For the greater part 
of the outline of Scripture History is contained in the lessons in the Reading 
Books, which every patron may require his children to use. In fact, I do not 
see, and I never could see, how it would have been possible to give any know- 
ledge of ancient history to children, ignoring altogether the most ancient history 
of all. 1 should mention, in reference to your Lordship's last*^ question, with 
reference to combined religious instruction, that there may be said to have been 
three classes of instruction contemplated ; one consisting of the instruction 
which every patron may require his children to receive in the school he con- 
ducts ; that is, he may require them all to make use of the Reading Books. The 
second, that which was provided by the Commissioners for combined religious 
instruction, but at which no children were required to be present whose parents 
disapproved of it : that second branch comprehends the Scripture Lessons, the 
Sacred Poetry, and the Lessons on the Truth of Christianity. The third branch 
consists of what is properly called separate religious instruction, that is to say, 
instruction which is not provided by the Commissioners, and in which they have 
no voice as a Board, but as to which they are merely required to provide that 
there shall be space, opportunity, and full liberty allowed for the children to re- 
ceive it in the principles of their own respective Churches, and that has always 
been designated separate religious instruction. And I beg leave, in reference to 
that subject, to correct an error which the last report has fallen into, in reference 
to the rule which requires that when the parents of any child object to the use of 
the Scripture Lessons, the Sacred Poetry, and the Lessons on the Truth of 
Christianity, those shall be reserved for the hours of religious instruction ; mean- 
ing that a particular time shall be set apart at the beginning or the end of the 
school hours, at which time any child whose parents object may conveniently 
withdraw. Now, in the last report of the Commissioners, they have inserted the 
word " separate," which was not in the original rule. It was never intended 
for separate religious instruction in the sense in which we have always used 
that wor(J, and we*avoided the word " separate " for that reason, to show that 
it was not so intended. 

1083. Lord Ardrossan : But in consequence of the final settlement of that 
question, you felt it necessary to retire from the Board ? — I did ; not on account 
of the intrinsic importance of t^:is or that particular book, but because I conceived 
that when a principle had been departed from, there was no saying what steps 
might be taken next. I felt that all firm reliance on the Board must be at an 
end, if it was understood that they might make such a use of their power as not 
only to disappoint the expectations which they themselves had raised and en- 
couraged, but also to let it be understood that the irregular acts of Inspectors and 
other officers of the Board, done without the sanction of the Commissioners, might 
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afterwards be ratified by them ; so that there seemed to be thus an anlimited 
opening made to such departares from principle that no one coald see the end of 
them. 

1101. Do you think that the Board has a right to expunge from their list 
the religious books which constitute a principle of the system 7 — If they had 
exchanged any book for another occupying its place, and relating to the same 
branch of education, I do not think there would have been anything objection- 
able in it ; but I should say, most emphatically, that the Board had not a right 
to expunge from their list the religious books, because it was upon the ground 
of the religions character of the system, as far as the common principles of religion 
exist among difierent denominations of Christians — ^it was upon that ground, 
most especially, that the system was recommended in opposition to those who 
represented it as a godless and unchristian system. I have before me a pam- 
phlet, which, I believe, your Lordships have had mentioned on a former examina- 
tion ; it is an account of the opening of the district model school in Newry, in 
which the Roman Catholic Bishop mentiona the system ; he says, " I will now, 
my Lord, with your permission, apply what I have said to the national system of 
education. That system, my Lord, provides — First. The great desideratum, a 
good moral education for the whcde community, supplying excellent class books, 
excellent teachers, and excellent Inspectors. Secondly. It invites all the youth of 
the whole oountry into its schools. Thirdly. It takes care that the great princi- 
ples of morality and religion, which are suggested by the law of nature, and are 
admitted by all Christians of every denomination in Ireland, shall be diligently 
inculcated in its boc^ks, and by its teachers : and. Fourthly. It insists on having 
perfect liberty of conscience established in its schools as to those particular tenets 
on which a difference of opinion is found to exist.'* 

1102, Do you think that a great many persons were induced to join and to 
concilr In the system, on account of there being some combined religious in- 
struction given in the schools? — I may state, most emphatically, not as a matter 
of opinion, but as a matter of fact, that that has been the case very frequently to 
my knorwledge. I have known some who, by the representations that have been 
given of the system as one essentially irreligious, have been opposed to it ; and 
when, upon further inquiry, they found that this amount of religious instruction 
was given, and might be given, they changed their opinions of the procedure, 
and gave in their adhesion, and placed schools under the Board. 

1211. Lord Bishop of Ossory: What is your Grace's interpretation of that 
rule ? — The intention of it was simply this : the rule was carelessly and inaccu- 
rately worded undoubtedly, and it was for a long time urged by the opponents of 
the system that it was in the power of any single child to exclude a book alto- 
gether from use in the school if he objected to it. The Commissioners always 
replied, that no such thing was ever intended, and that no such thing had ever 
been done. Several cases had occured in which, through the inaccurate wording 
of the rule, doubts had been entertained or had been feigned (I do not know 

r 
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-which), whether an objection of a single child was or was not to exclude a book 
from the whole school ; and in every instance in which application was made to 
ns, we always, it appears from documents entered in our minutes, in every in- 
stance replied that no such thing was designed, but merely that any particular 
child who objected was not to be compelled to read the book, and that the arrange, 
ments for the times of reading were to be such, that it was not to interfere with 
the secular instruction. 



(4) Extracts from Ihe evidence of the Very Rev. Dean Meyler^ D-D. : 

2077. Lord Oranville : You are a member of the Board of National Ekluca- 
tion in Ireland ? — I am. 

2078. When did you first enter it?— In 1861. 

2079. Lord Ardrossan : Have you made yourself fully aware of all the pro- 
ceedings which took place in regard to the introduction of the combined religious 
element into the system .^ — I think I have pretty well. In Archbishop Murray^s 
time, before I became a member of the Board, I did not attend to it much ; I had 
confidence in him ; but after I became a member, I looked into it very closely. 

2080. Do you approve of that combined religious element in the system 7 — 
Exceedingly ; nothing could be better for the country, or more essential in every 
respect; supposing always perfect liberty and perfect non-interference in#all 
religious matters. 

2081. Do you approve of the three books which constitute the combined 
religious education, the Lessons on the Truth of Christianity, the Scripture Lessons, 
and the Book of Sacred Poetry i — I certainly do not. I approve highly of the 
Scripture Extracts being read, under proper guidance, and when put into proper 
hands ; but the Lessons on the Truth of Christianity I entirely object to. 

2095. You voted for the expulsion of the beok I have just alluded to from 
the list of books sanctioned by the Board ? — On the late occasion I did. 

2098. Were the Scripture Lessons very much read in the Marlborough-street 
schools previously to the late division of the Board ? — I suspect, as far as I could 
judge, that they were generally read in the Marlborough-stree school. 

2089. Can you account for all the Roman Catholic children suddenly object- 
ing to read the books in question, after having read them without objection for 20 
years ? — At the commencement, when the Scripture Lessons were proposed and 
nade a part of the system of the Board, they were generally read. 

2108. Do you think the disapproval of those books by Archbishop CuUen 
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and by the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland generally, would have great in- 
fluence in inducing the parents of the Roman Catholic children to object to the 
reading of those books ? — ^I am quite sure of it. 

''^^SIOS. Do you think in all probability that was the reason of so many of the 
Roman Catholic children objecting to read those books, if I am right in the sup- 
position that they did so ? — I think it is very likely that what I just now alluded 
to» with regard to the Scripture Lessons being discontinued in the Marlborough 
Street school, may have been owing to some interference on the part of Dr. 
Cullen ; it was as a passing momentary thing that I heard of it ; I did not inquire 
respecting it at all. 

2110. Have you ever heard any disapproval expressed on the part of the 
Roman Catholics, or have you expressed any yourself, to the religious element 
contained in the ordinary secular books of instruction of the Board ? — No ; in my 
opinion it is very important to have it there. There may have been a loose word 
here and there admitted into the books, and some gentlemen may desire to have 
it changed ; and I am aware that certain changes have taken place, when object- 
ed to on proper grounds ; but as to the principle of having this religious instruc- 
tion in the books of education, I think it is very important, and no objection can 
be made to it whatsoever, as they«are as remote as possible from all contested doc. 
trines or opinions. 

2136. Earlqf Deaart: Will you give the Committee your opinion whether 
you think the system of separate grants would in general be congenial to the feel- 
ings of Roman Catholics in Ireland ? — 1 should be ver/ sorry to see it ; it is very 
likely that the feelings of many might be in favour of having it ; I do not know. 

2138. You think a system of separation, involving the absence jof all mutual 
sympathy from the earliest youth, would have a tendency to confirm the mistrust 
and hostile feelings which exist T — I think it would be very fatal to the country. 

2143. I may consider that you are decidedly in favour of a united system of 
education, as against the system of separate grants 7 — I am always taking into 
account that there must be no interference on either side. 

2144. That is the only system which you consider conducive to the preval- 
ence of peace and harmony between the different creeds in Ireland ? — ^Yes, it is, 
I think the remark which was made by the Sovereign Pontiff, when this subject 
was discussed before him, was exceedingly in point — *^ that during the many 
years of the working of the system, not even an instance of corruption of faith 
or morals has been alleged." For my own part, I have heard of no detriment to 
our Church, or to any individuals of it, from the system of the National Board of 
Education. In the Boar j itself, during the few years I have been there, I have 
witnessed with great pleasure the extraordinary harmony which has invariably 
prevailed. Being, I hope, not indifferent to my own creed, I have met with noth- 
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ing which was not perfectly congenial to my feelings, and to my convictionB. I 
thought it would have been an experiment almost impossible to be carried out^ 
but I have seen it realized for many years most admirably, and t hope nothing will 
be done to prevent its future success; unfortunately, the late contest which arose 
about the books has been to some extent injurious, but 1 hope there will be no 
difficulty in still carrying out the Sv stem ; it is the greatest blessing which can be 
conferred upon the country. When the system was candidly and fully explained 
to the late Pope by Archbishop Murray, who advocated it with all that energy of 
mind which he always displayed when a great duty came before him, yielding to 
no intimidation, but with pity disregarding all mean attempts to withdraw him 
from the advocacy of the national system of education, the Pope, although in the 
beginning he had entertained a very different opinion, at length called upon the 
Bishops to thank the Government fcur giving so much of its wealth to the educa- 
tion of the poor children of their country : let the system, he >aid, go on, but be 
cautious against the use of improper books ; objections on that ground having 
been made by the enemies of the system. 1 believe that after the renewed expe- 
rience of very many years since the Pope's decision, not one case can be produced 
by any violent agitator upc'U the one side or the other in which the system has 
been injurious to any one Catholic child. 

2153. Lord Ardrossan : When was the protection of the 8th Rule taken 
away ? — The other day. 

2158. What change had been made, or had been proposed in any rule, which 
put the book in question on a different footing from that which it had been on 
previously? — I think that ^ rule a very foolish rule. By it, on a child goitig for- 
ward and saying, I object to such a book, it was at once excluded from the school, 
and the whole of the children were deprived of the opportunity of reading it. I 
think it is a very unwise and dangerous thing, that after all the members of the 
Board of different creeds had approved of a book, any one child, by coming for- 
ward and objecting, might deprive ail the other children of that book ; therefore, 
as the children could only be protected from the use of that book by an absurd 

rale of that kind, it necessarily followed that the book should be^ rejected. 

• 

2159. Earl of JVicklow: Do you or not approve of the interpretation which 
has recently been put upon the 8th Rule, namely, that the objection of a child 
shall have that effect 1 — I approve of it as the only means of protecting the 
children from the book. 

2160. Lord Monteagle of Brandon : Are you to be understood to approve of 
the interpretation put upon the 8th Rule, which enabled one single child to put a 
Veto upon the book, and exclude it from the use of all the children of the school f 
-^I think that was the meaning of the rule ; I think there was no other meaning 
to be attached to it ; I approve of that, therefore, so iiur as a means of protecting 
the children from the book. 

2163. Earl OranviUe : Are the Committee to understand you to say that, 
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according to your iiiterpretation of the 8th Rule, any child objecting could cause 
the removal of that book from the hours of combined instruction ? — ^That is the 
interpretation which I put upon the 8th Rule. 

2164. Though you think that there is some hardship and absurdity in such a 
rule, being the only protection which the Catholic body had that the book should 
not be commonly used by Catholic teachers and Catholic scholars, you would 
have objected to the modification of that rule if the book you considered objec- 
tionable had not been removed from the list ? — I would, decidedly. 

2165. Lord Ardrossan : However absurd the construction put upon the 8th' 
Rule might be, did it not give a stronger power to the Roman Catholic parents 
to object to that book than any other construction which could have been put 
upon it ? — Decidedly ; that wa*? the only construction which would give a suf-. 
ficient con8truc*.tlon. 

2166. Lord Monteagle of Brandon : If that rule had been maintained in its 
integrity, would not the consequence have been, that in a mixed school of Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics alternately, the Protestant and the Catholic children 
might have vetoed every book in the school ? — I think it a very foolish rule, de*- 
cidedly. I think some other means should have been taken to protect the children 
than that rule. It was manifestly foolish ; still I see no other resource. 

2175. Lord Ardrossan : You said you approved of the literal construction of 
the 8tb Rule, so long as the use of that book was continued ; but that when tha 
book was discontinued, you disapproved of the 8th Rule ? — No ; I only approved 
tiiat the literal construction was the true construction of the rule ; I merely in- 
tended that no Board, consulting their own dignity or their own Importance, 
should have admitted such a rule as that. I said also, that when the book in 
question was removed, the rule should necessarily at once be renxoved. 

2 1 84. Earl of Desart : You have stated that the 8th Rule, in your estima*' 
tion, has an interpretation bordering on absurdity ? — ^Yes ; or at least most unsuit. 
able for such a Board. 

2185. But you availed yourself of it as a protection against any child reading 
the book you object to ? — Yes. 

2186. Now the book has been withdrawn, and therefore you would have no 
objection to a re-consideration of that 8th Rule ? — It has no business among the 
rules if the books are withdrawn ; it would then be doubly foolish to have it there 
when it could be of no use. 

2187. Has it ever occurred to you that a satisfactory explanation might be 
come to on any of the grounds of. difference which induced the retirement of the 
Archbishop of Dablin and Mr. Blackburne from the Board, by any interpretation 
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of the 8th Rule ? — I should readily lend my aid to the return of the Archbishop 
and of Mr. Blackburne. Archbishop Murray early impressed me with very 
strong ideas of the fairness and honourable conduct of the Archbishop, and of 
Mr. Blackburne also, when he was a member of the Bequest Board ; that of 
itself made me very partial to them when I went to the Board; and everything 
that I saw of Archbishop Whately and of Mr. Blackburne quite delighted me. I 
thought the Archbishop exceedingly fair and above-board in everything con- 
nected with religion and with the schools. This was also the case when there 
was the question ot the convent schools, to which he gave very kind consideration 
until this unfortunate dispute arose ; therefore, if anything could be done to re- 
move present differences, I should rejoice to give all possible assistance in re- 
moving them ; but my own opinion is, that it is not possible just now. 



No. 6.— DISCUSSION OF THE IRISH NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, ON THE 9th OF JULY, 1868. 

On the sum of £330,000 being proposed for public education in Ireland, 

Mr. Charles Buxton^ M. P. for Newport, said, the first thing that struck a 
person in looking at this subject was that oxft national system of education in 
Ireland urns not national. It was repudiated by nearly every clergyman in 
Ireland ; in other words, by the great body of those who were paid to be the 
guides and teachers of the people. That surely was a flaw in the system. It 
had another defect — it stirred up a vast amount of bitterness. For 30 years a 
feeling that they were not treated justly had rankled in the minds of the clergy. 
Now, he did not himself believe that a large number of intelligent and excellent 
men would go on for 30 years bewailing their hard lot unless their lot were 
really hard. No doubt it was irritating to hear people filling heaven and earth 
with their lamentations, and one's inclination was to shut one's ears. But it 
would be unworthy of this House to give way to exasperation, however tiresoftie 
the Irish clergy might have seemed to be. It would surely be wiser, if possible, 
to remove the ground of complaints than to pooh pooh those who made them. 
(Hear, hear.) But though he should think that no work could be more fit for a 
statesman to do than the work of removing discontent, and above all when that 
discontent arose from religious scruples being disregarded, still he did not seek 
for a change in this system as a boon to the Irish clergy. They were admirable 
men. (Hear.) There was not in the world a set of men more devoted to their 
duty ; and he thought they had reason to feel themselves ill used. But it was not 
from sympathy for them that he asked for a modification of the system. A reason 
for doing so was this, — that, having travelled now and then in Ireland, and made 
a point of visiting the schools, he had found the bulk of the peasant children 
provided by the nation with as good an education, as well-built school-rooms, 
trained schoolmasters, first-rate books and apparatus, annual inspection, and a 
printed report of their progress could bestow. Side by side with all this he found 
some hundred thousand jiea^ant children ir. the Church Education and other 
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schools who were not in the enjoyment of these advantages ; and he felt that in 
holding its hand, and not giving those great benefits to that great multitude of 
children, our national system was doing less than it might do for the welfare of 
Ireland. (Hear, hear.) He might more especially allude to the loss it was to 
them not to have masters trained in the national normal schools, and, above all, 
not to have the annual inspection and report. (Hear, hear.) 80 far, then, aR 
that went, he did not doubt that all who held that an ample education was a 
blessing to the children who received it, and in the long run to the country which 
gave it, would agree with him in regretting that nearly 100,000 children should 
be outcasts from the national system. So much, he was sure, would be granted 
him by the candor of the House, that it would be desirable, if it could properly 
be done, to convey the benefits of the national system to these additional 100,000 
children. But then he should wish with equal candor to examine the difGculties 
that stood in the way. What was it that narrowed the field of usefulness of the 
system and debarred those children from it } Why, the National Board could 
give no help to any school unless its patron took a pledge that no child should 
receive any religious teaching to which the child's parent objected — a most 
plausible restriction he acknowledged ; but that was a pledge which the clergy 
could not take. They deemed it to be their absolute duty to give a knowledge 
of the Word of God to all the children under their care. They thought that when 
they had founded a school they had no right to withhold Scriptural education 
from any of the children who came to it ; and that if they promised to do so for 
the sake of getting money and help they would be betraying a trust. That might 
be a great mistake on their part, buj he was sure the House would allow that 
that scruple of theirs was a decent, a respectable scruple — not one to be treated 
with utter scorn. He did not want the House to endorse the scruples of the 
clergy ; but he did want them to acknowledge that the heartfelt religious scruples 
of a great bdfly of admirable men, who had stood their ground during a sharp 
trial of 30 years, ought not to be lightly passed over, and that the House was 
bodnd gravely to weigh whether it really was necessary to exact that pledge 
which so much disturbed them. That pledge, he contended, kept the national 
system from being national; it excited vehement discontent, and it cast off 
100,000 children from great educational advantages. (Hear, hear.) On the 
other hand let the House consider whether the good that pledge did outweighed 
those evilst They all knew why it was established. It was hoped that if the 
parents knew that their children could receive no religious teaching without their 
consent, then the Protestant and Catholic child would be sent to the same school 
for their secular education and receive their religious education separately. It 
was thought that, trusting in that pledge, the parents of different denominations 
would not fear to have their children brought up in the same school. And cer- 
tainly, if that hope had been fulfilled, if the pledge had really produced that 
effect, if the Proiestant and Catholic children were really receiving a combined 
education in the national schools, he should be the first to implore the House not 
to lay its fingers on the machinery by which so wise, so beneficent an end had 
been attained. But he lamented to say that, while in its main end of conveying 
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• first'^rate edacation to a great tnultitude of peasant obildren, the natioiml system 
had been a splendid sucoess, in its secondaiy aim of bringing p the ProtestaAt 
and Catholic children nnder the same roof it bad been an ntter fiEuInre. (Hear 
hear.) There were scarcely any schools out of the 5,245 nnder the Board in 
which the children were combined for secular and separated for religious edocft- 
tion. Many national schools were exclusively Protestant, great numbers were 
exclusively Catholic, but scarcely any had a really combined education. Theie 
lay the whole gist of the question. The pledge that no religious teaching was to 
be given to any child whose parent objected to it cou d be of no conceivable uae, 
unless it effected that union of Protestant and Catholic children. If it did not do 
that, it did nothing. It was then simply rubbish, and a mere dead weight on the 
system. If it did that it was invaluable. If the hon. gentlemen who were opposed 
to him could get up and prove from the reports of the Board that this pledge did 
what it was meant to do» that trusting in it the Protestant and Catholic purents 
sent their children to the same national schools, that it did produce a combined 
education, then all that he had said must go for nothing. But if they could prove 
nothing of the kind, if this pledge, though potent for evil, was impotent for good, 
if it did not create a combined education of Protestants and Catholics — if its 
only effect was to keep the clergy .iloof and to deprive those 100,000 children of 
die help of the Board, then he submitted whether it was worth while to keep up 
a restriction which did but narrow the sphere, enfeeble the force, and impede the 
flow of the nationB:l effort on behalf of the education of the poor. (Hear, hear.) 
It might be said he was seeking to destroy the national system and to make it 
sectarian. (Hear, hear.) What he affirmed was, that it was now sectarian ; 
that already there was not a combined education, but a sectarian edneation in 
the national schools. In acknowledging this fact to be a fact — that the atlera{>t 
at a combined education had been a failure — they would only be acting with 
good sense, and not 20 nationcd schools in Ireland would undei^ one iota ci 
ebange were the pledge he bad alluded to lay aside. The Board had conceded 
an exclusive education to the Presbyterian schools, and to the oonvent scbobla^ 
and the ordinary national schools were exclusively Catholic. Why were they to 
lefiise aid to those whotie only demand was that they might admit the Word of 
God into their ^chools ? It was objected that, were this restriction removed, the 
priests would become paramount over the Roman Catholic children in their 
schools. Every one familiar with the subject knew that already the jH'iest's 
sway over the Boman Catholic children was entirely unchecked. (Hear, hear.) 
Remove that restriction, and he would have no more real authority than he had 
now, and he already had as milch as he pleased. It seemed to him, then, that 
by cutting ofl that mischievous feature of the system the House would render it 
really national, remove bitter and chronic discontent, improve the education of 
100,000 children, and not in the smallest degree destroy or damage the system, 
but rather enlarge its influence nnd extend its great benefits through a much 
wider sphere. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. F' Maguire^ M. P. for Dungarvan, said, a priceless blessing had been 
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eonferred upon Ireland by the education of the vast body of its humbler classes 
(bear, hear), and it was just because he was impressed with that conviction that 
ke conceived it to be his duty to lay befc^fc the House certain matters showing 
defects in the administiation of the national system which filled him with alarm. 
He was a friend of the national system, but he was afraid a spirit of discontent 
was growing up in the country with respect to its management, which, if not 
checked by a retnm to a more wholesome policy, would result in the very worst 
eoneequences. The principle on which the system of national education was 
based was that of combined literary and separate religious instruction ; and the 
rule which was established to carry out that principle was, that in the schools no 
leligious instruction should be given to children of one persuasion by a minister 
of another. Unfortunately, at the instance of those who were anxious to under- 
mine the faith of the Catholic children, this rule had been greatly relaxed. From 
1832 to 1847 the arrangement was, that religious instruction was given on different 
daj^s, and it was incumbent upon the teacher to put out of the schools all children 
of a faith different from that which was being taught. In the latter year the 
Board, acting under pressure, adopted the miserable rule that, when religious 
instruction was about to be given, a time board should be turned, the master 
should proclaim that such instruction was about to commence, and that all chil- 
dren whose parents differed from the religion to be taught should be allowed to 
go away. This rule, however, only applied to teaching by the master, and did 
not at all prevent religious instruction being given by other persons. Great and 
serious fears were now entertained that insidious and persistent attempts were 
now being made to undermine the faith of the Roman Catholic children. Nor 
were these fears without foundation. How, too, was the National Board consti- 
tuted ? Of the 620,000 children on the rolls of the Board, no fewer than 540,000 
were CaAolic, and only 80,000 Presbyterian and Protestant. Yet of 14 commis- 
sioners only five, or, at furthest, six were Catholics, and of these no more than 
one — Mr. (yPerrall — was regular in his attendance at the meetings of the Board. 
The work was mainly done by Mr. Cross, the secretary, and Mr. Macdonnell, the 
resident commissioner, both of whom were Protestants. The heads of almost 
every department were Protestant. The Central Board was controlled by an 
Ulster Presbyterian since 1856, before which a Catholic had been in office. The 
training department up to 1855 was under two professors-^-one Catholic and the 
other Protestant ; but it was now entirely in the hands of Dr. Sullivan. The 
agricultural department was under a Protestant. Of the 15 organizers appointed 
in 1856, nine were from Ulster, and only six from the remainder of Ireland. 
Such had been the discontent excited by the way in which the affairs of the 
Board were at present carried on that in one town, Kilkenny, £3,000 was raised 
in three hours for the establistiment of the Christian Brothers, in order to preserve 
Catholic children from being perverted by the abuses of the present system. He 
would only in conclusion say one word on behalf of the teachers in the schools, 
who were the hardest worked and the worst paid body of the community. 
While a common laborer in this metropolis received £! a week for his labor^ the 
teachers in Ireland only received on an average £23 per annum. A remonstrance 
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upon that sul^ect had been addressed to the Board, but the inspectors who made 
it were snubbed and charged with contameiious conduct He charged the Board 
with attempting to deceive Parliament; for in 1855 Mr. Kinahan, the head 
inspector of Ulster, reported to the Board that a number of Catholic children were 
receiving Protestant instruction, whereupon the Board omitted that paragraph 
and presented a fraudulent report to Parliament. Since then Mr. Kinahan had 
been removed from Ulster, and sent to a Catholic district. He (Mr. Maguire) 
was not an enemy of the Board or the national system ; but he was an enemy of 
the abuses of that system. (Hear.) He hoped the House would guard itself 
against opening the door more widely to proselytism, and he hoped the Irish 
Government would before next year consider the necessity of making some fair 
concession to the alarmed feelings of the Catholics in Ireland, and grant them by 
an improved constitution of the Board some security against the violation of the 
principles of Lord Stanley^s letter and the resolutions of the House. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. 72. Deasy^ M. P. for the County of Cork, had listened to the discussion 
with regret, as he believed it was not calculated to serve a useful purpose. (Hear, 
hear.) It was inconvenient to be called upon in ^n incidental manner to discuss 
the whole question of the national school system in Ireland. He confessed that 
he entertained considerable fears lest the continuance of the national system of 
education in Ireland should not be of long duration ; and, as it had been attacked 
on both sides, he trusted the House would allow him to make a few observations 
on the subject. The hon. gentleman who introduced the question of the Church 
Education Society, said that due regard had not been paid to the feelings of the 
clergy of the established church in Ireland. For that clergy he entertained the 
sincerest respect, and no one would go further than himself to meet their consci- 
entious scruples ; but the objection to the system of that society was that it was 
a system — a mixed system — instituted for the very purpose of inducing Roman 
Catholic children to attend the schools to receive instruction tending towards the 
Protestant religion. It was an essential principle that the children attending 
those schools should be compelled not only to attend the reading of the Scriptures* 
but to receive Scriptural instruction from Protestant instructors. An attempt was 
made, when Lord Derby came into office in 1852, to reconcile the Church Edti- 
cation Society's system with the national system, but it was found impossible ; 
and it was clear that such a reconciliation could not take place, as the national 
system respected parental rights, and the system of the Church Education Society 
was one of compulsory education. He must tell the hon. gentleman that the 
relaxation of the existing system, which the hon. member sought, could not stop 
at the point desired by him. The House could not make a relaxation on one 
side without being prepared to make an equivalent relaxation on the other ; and 
in that case he feared that they would have discussions raised of not a very 
pleasant character in reference to the application of national funds for exclusive 
Roman Catholic education. Unless he could see a prospect of some better system 
being substituted for the national system, which, with all its defects, was of great 
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service, he was not prepared to part with it. (Hear, hear.) When the hon. 
member for Dungarvan complained, on the one hand, that the Board of National 
Education was too unfavorable to Roman Catholics, and when the Board was 
attacked, on the other hand, as being too unfavorable to Protestants, he thought 
that those opposite accusations afforded some evidence that the Board had pur- 
sued a medium cour^^e. (Hear.) He had not heard sufficient reasons to induce 
him to join with the hon. member for Dungarvan. The name of a lady who was 
charged with having endeavored to proselytize Roman Catholic children had 
been mentioned ; but it appeared from the evidence of the inspector, given in the 
appendix, that she had never read to the children any books of the slightest secta- 
rian tendency, and she had been acquitted by the Roman Catholic priests them- 
selves of any attempt at proselytism. Surely a Board which h-^d worked well 
for 20 or 30 years, ought not to he abolished because its members had not cor- 
rected as promptly as they might have done some errors which had been brought 
to their notice. He admitted that there were defects in the constitution of the 
Board, and he thought that as some of the Roman Catholic commissioners did 
noi attend the meeting:?, they ought to be replaced by others who would discharge 
the duties of the office. The hon. member for Dungarvan had charged his friend 
the Right. Hon. Alexander Macdonnell, the resident commissioner, with having 
presented a fraudulent report to that House. [Mr. Maguire. — " No ; the Board*"] 
The hon. member certainly charged Mr. Alacdonnell with having erased from a 
document presented to that House a passage which it had originally contained. 
That was a most serious charge, and ought to be substantiated. He did not 
know any one to whom tbe Roman Catholics of Ireland were under greater obli- 
gation than Mr. Macdonnell (hear, hear), and he thought it was most unjust that 
the Roman Catholic body snould now turn round upon him and say that no con- 
fidence could be reposed in him because he was a Protestant. [Mr. Maguire. — 
*' I did not say so."] He (Mr. Serjeant Deasy) had known Mr. Macdonnell long 
and intimately, and he believed he had administered the system justly aid im- 
partially, with an anxious desire to promote education fairly and liberally, and 
without the slightest wish to trespass upon the just rights of conscience of his 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lefroy^ M. P., believed there was something wrong in the constitution, 
system, and working of the National Board which required the consideration of 
the Government (hear, hear), and he would support the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Newport He desired that the expenditure of the funds at the disposal of 
the National Board should be so far liberalized that >chools in which the Bible 
was taught should derive the same benefit from the grant as those from which 
the Bible was excluded, and that the national system of education in Ireland 
should be in some measure assimilated to lite national system of England. To 
enable the House to understand the difficulties of this question, he might state 
that the Kildare-street Society, whose rule was that every child attending its 
schools should read the Bible without note or comment, was the first society in 
Ireland supported by, a public grant. That system had been described by the 
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hon. gentleman opposite as a system of " poison," — a very harsh and offensive 
expression. When that society was dissolved it had 1,600 schools, containing 
136,0' )0 children, of whom one-half were Roman Catholics. Two other systems 
of education were then established —the National Board and the Church Ekluca- 
tion Society. By the original constitution of the National Board, although the 
Scriptures were only read in the schools at certain times, of which due (notice 
was given. Scripture lessons were a necessary part of the instruction. That sys- 
tem had, however, been gradually changed, until every vestige of religious edu- 
cation had ceased to exist. The Church Education Society, which was established 
at the same time, possessed an income from voluntary contributions of £40,000 
a-year, and had under its care upwards of 1,700 schools, containing 80,000 chil- 
dren, of. whom only 15,000 were Roman Catholics. He thought, therefore, they 
had a fair claim on a portion of the national grant for the assistance of these 
schools. Two objections were raised to this proposal. It was said that it was a 
means of indulging the contumacy and obduracy of the Irish clergy ; but surely 
these were hard terms to apply to a body of men who had made such sacrifices 
and stood in a position so peculiar on this question. (Hear, hear.^ By his 
ordination vows a clergyman was bound to teach the Holy Scriptures to the 
children committed to his charge ; yet if he asked the Board to help his school, 
the question put was, "Do you teach the Scriptures?" answered by "Yes, my 
ordination vows oblige me to do so f ' whereupon this reply would be given, 
" Then you shall have no assistance." That appeared to him (Mr. Lefroy) a 
case of great injustice — an injustice which the English would surely not allow to 
continue. (Hear, hear.) He merely asked that in every school where the Bible 
was taught, the National Board should, without asking any question, allow a 
Portion of the grant. But the second objection to such a proposal was, that it 
would interfere with a system which was working well and was giving general 
satisfaction. Now, had not the hon. member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) 
shown that the system was not giving general satisfaction ? (Hear.) Many- 
other authorities might be quoted to the same effect. The titular Bishop of 
Cashel said the reports of the 50 school inspectors were so unfavorable to the 
management of the schools that the Board would not allow them to be published. 
The other day he had quoted the evidence of a Scotch minister to prove the com- 
plete and entire failure of the system in Ireland ; and, on the authority of another 
gentleman, it appeared that the enforcement of the rule laid down by the Board 
excluded the great body of the Protestant clergy, and prevented not less than 
100,000 children from enjoying the benefits of national education. On the other 
hand, the church educational system was working satisfactorily, and, on a recent 
visit, the Lord-Lieutenant had expressed himself as extremely gratified by the 
conduct and appearance of the children, their examination, and the ability dis- 
played by the teachers. The Irish Review declares that an expansion was 
required to turn the national system from a curse into a blessing, and he hoped 
Parliament would take heed lest, by carrying this system too far, they should 
disseminate national infidelity instead of national education. * 
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Mr. Labouchere^ late Secretary of Slate for the Colonies, said he had long 
been connected with Ireland by the ties of office, and that he was one of those 
who were desiruas of maintaining and fostering that system of national education 
which he firmly believed had conferred inestimable blessings upon the people of 
that country. There were at the present moment no less than 600,000 children 
enjoying the advantages of that system which, in his opinion, was as sound and 
good a one as that under the operation of which the poorer classes in this country 
were educated. In speaking of it thus, his observations must be regarded as 
applying to it not only as a scheme of secular but of religious education, and he 
confessed he was not a little surprised to hear it said by the hon. gentleman who 
had just a(Jdressed the House, that there was some danger of its tending to intro- 
duce principles of infidelity into Ireland. For his own part, he entertained no 
3uch apprehension. Infidelity was a weed which could not grow upon Irish soil ; 
but be that as it might, the House of Commons must not halt between two dis- 
tinct systems of education for Ireland. They must either maintain the existing 
mixed system in all its essential features, or adopt the separate system which 
prevailed in England, and for hij» own part he believed the former was that 
which was best adapted to the wants of the Irish people. In conclusion, the 
right hon. gentleman bore testimonj^ to the unwearied industry and high intellect 
which Mr. Macdonnell, the Chief Commissioner of the Educational Department 
in Ireland, brought to bear upon the discharge of his duties. 

Mr. Walpole^ present Secretary of State for the Home Department, said that 
if he had entertained the slightest doubt in his own mitid as to the application of 
the vote for which the 6ov]|rnment asked, for providi/ig national education for 
Ireland, he should have arisen immediately after the vote was proposed and have 
stated that doubt ; but he had no hesitaticm in stating that, consistently with the 
opinions which he had often expressed, he never would do anything to destroy 
or disturb the principles of the ncUional system of education. (Hear, hear.) At 
the same time, in the development of that system he thought that they ought not, 
if possible, to exclude any portion of the people from participating in the grant^ 
which was raised from the public taxation of the country. (Hear.) When he 
bad himself made a proposition on this subject to the House, it was couched in 
language almost identical with that which the learned sergeant had used that . 
evening. His proposition was that the system should be so modified as to 
extend a portion of the grant to non-ve»ted schools, and he qualified the propo- 
sition by two distinct provisos, one of which was that the parental authority 
should not be interfered with in the teaching given in those schools. That was 
still his wish, and he assured the committee that if it were possible to devise a 
scheme by which those who did not now participate in the grant should be able 
to do so for the future, he would never propose any modification which should 
interfere either with the rights of conscience or of parental oonUroL (Hear.) 

Mr. K Herbert M. P. for Kerry, agreed with the Home Secretary, that if it 
were desired to raise this question, a distinct motion ought to be brqught forward. 
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The speech of the right hon. gentleman was perfectly satisfactory, however, if it 
were understood that no modification was to be introduced into the present system 
without the consent of Parliament being first obtained. (Hear, hear.) The hon. 
member for the University of Dublin had called on the committee to refuse its 
sanction to a system which excluded the Scriptures from these bodies, but there 
could not be a greater mistake than to say that the Scriptures were not allowed 
to be read by the scholars. On the contrary, there was nothing to prevent any 
gentleman in Ireland establishing a Scripture school ; all he was prevented from 
doing was compelling children to attend the reading of the Scriptures whose 
parents made any objection. The rules of the society were so framed as to 
require separate hours to be set aside for religious instruction and the reading of 
the Scriptures, and any children whose parents objected to their remaining at such 
a time were at perfect liberty to retire. Moreover, the rules required that these 
hours should be so arranged that no child should be excluded from the general 
advantages of the school. It was of great importance that the English public 
should understand this, for it was owing to wrong information on this matter 
that so many petitions had been presented. The fact that 600,000 children were 
educated in these schools was a sufficient refutation of the charge made against 
them by the hon. member for Dublin University that they were a failure. Though 
he had at one time been rather opposed to the system, extended experience had 
convinced him that it had been of the greatest service to Ireland. 

Mr. Whiteside^ Solicitor General for Ireland, said, his right hon. friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department had stated that no change should be 
made in the system without its being fully and fairly ^cussed in Parliament, but 
he did not wish any one to believe that his right hon. friend had stated what was 
the objection of the clergy of the Protestant church. If any one went to the 
parish church of Enniskillen. be would see on the walls some quotations from 
Scripture, and he would find that every morning when the school assembled, a 
portion of Scripture was read. That was the principle of every church school in 
Ireland, and it was supplementary to those that the national schools were origi- 
nally established. If 99 Protestant children attended an old parish church school 
and only one Roman Catholic child, though it was known to all mankind that a 
portion of the New Testament was read every morning, it would be in the 
power of that one child, by the direction of others, to forbid the reading of the 
Scriptures, and to change what had been the practice of the school for 25 years. 
("No.") That was the practical result, and in that way the religious books 
which had been referred to and the reading of the Scriptures had been excluded 
in schools obtaining assistance from the Board. Mr. Cross, in the House of 
Lords, was asked this pprlinent question: — "Were those books used by the 
patrons, and were they understood as capable of being used when the palrons 
put the schools under the Board?*' Mr. Cross answered "Yes." He was then 
asked, " Was it just to withdraw them at the bidding of a child, contrary to the 
understanding with the patrons ?" Mr. Cross said : — 

" I have ho doubt of the fact that a considerable number ol the patrons have 
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put the schools, whether vested or not vested, under the Board, on the express 
understanding that the Scripture lessons, sacred poetry, and lessons on the truth 
of Christianity, were used in schools ; the patrons might very naturally and justly 
consider that, by the withdrawal of such books or any one of them, their compact 
with the Board was broken." 

There was a fair case to submit to Parliament, and while the church of the 
Reformation existed in Ireland they would claim the right of reading in their 
schools each day a portion of that book on which their belief rested. (Cheers.) 

* 

Mr. Lefroy said he had been guilty of no misrepresentation in saying that 
the Scriptures were not allowed to be read in schools. 

Mr. Eorsman^ late Secretary for Ireland, said that, so far from the Scriptures 
being excluded, his right hon. friend had been at pains to show that the patrons 
and friends of these schools might insist upon the Scriptures being taught in them. 
It was true that in the church schools a portion of the Scriptures was invariably 
read. The children might get very good secular instruction in these schools, 
but when the religious instruction commenced, the children had not the right to 
go away. (Hear, hear.) This was the whole question raised between the 
National Board and the Church Education Society. He was glad to hear that 
the Government would assent to no modifications of the present system which 
would interfere with tly rights of conscience and parental authority. But then, 
in that case, they would make concession to the Church Education Society, 
because they professed to bow to obligations higher than the rights of conscience 
and parental authority, and they made it a condition that a child who accepted 
their secular instruction should also accept their religious instruction. The 
question was, whether Parliament would impose a compulsory reading of the 
Scriptures upon children whose parents objected to it. Some misapprehensions 
on the subject at issue had been widely circulated and generally credited, but 
he hoped it would be understood that, so far from an exclusion of the Scriptures 
being made a condition, great pains had been taken to encourage the patrons of 
the schools in allowing the Scriptures to be read at reasonable hours, the only 
limitation being the 15th rule, which declared that patrons, managers, and teach- 
ers should not induce children to attend religious instruction contrary to the 
wishes of their parents. A great experiment had been tried in Ireland under 
circumstances of great difficulty, and that it had succeeded was evinced from the 
fact that out of a population of 6,000,000 not less t^an 600,000 children were 
attending the national schools, being 10 per cent, of the entire population. It 
was impossible to have a more general system, and, although the national system 
of education in Ireland had been opposed by the extremes of both parties, he 
trusted that the Government would strengthen the hands of the great middle and 
moderate party, and uphold a system which had drawn upon itself the hostility 
only of persons of extreme views. (Hear.) 

Mr. C. ForteacWf M. P. for Louth, was glad to hear that the House was to 
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be consulted before any change was oiade in tbe pres^it tfjstem, as be felt con- 
TiBced that no dangerous changa would ever be made^ The real giievance of 
sQch of tbe members of the Established Church in Ireland as were hostile to the 
national system of education was that tjiey could not compel all the children who 
attended national schools to receive Protestant instruction. Could it be supposed 
that the Presbyterians of the north of Ireland — the followers of John Knox— were 
less ardent advocates of the Bible than the members of tbe Established Church ? 
And yet the Presbyterians were not opposed to the national system. Why? 
Because they were not actuated by the same desire as the members of tbe 
Established Church to proselytize Roman Catholic children. A destruction of 
the national system would be nothing less than a destruction of the means of 
improving the condition of Ireland ; and, reversing the words of the hon. member 
for the University of Dublin, he would say that if they interfered with that 
system in the manner suggested by its enemies, they would turn a blessing into 
a curse. 

Mr. Grogan, M. P. for Dublin, said the hon. gentleman (Mr. C. Fortescue) 
had failed to answer the argument put by the Attorney-General for Ireland. In 
England the Roman Catholics were in a great minority, and yet they received 
separate grants for the instruction of their children. Why were the Protestants 
of Ireland to be deprived of a similar advantage ? (Hear, hear.) The national 
system, after a trial of 25 years, had been condemned by parties on both sides cfl 
the House. (No, tio !) Protestant members had complained that it deprived 
Protestants of the advantage to which they were entitled, and the hon. member 
for Dungarvan had attacked the National Board quite as severely as any of the 
opponents of the national system. 



Appendix E. 

THE STATE OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

DISCUSSION IN THE HOUj<E OF COMMONS, 11th FEBRUARY, 18fi8. 

In opening the debate, Sir /. Pakington stated that he intended to move an 
Address to the Queen for the issue of a commissi m " to inquire into the present 
statej of popular education in England, whether the present system worked 
efficiently," and to •* report what changes are necessary, if any, to extend sound and 
cheap elementary instruction to all classes of the people." In making this state- 
ment, Sir J. Pakington drew a sad picture of the ignorance prevalent among Eng- 
land's population. Some of the facts mentioned in evidence of this were remarkable. 
The chaplain of the gaol at Preston, Lancashire, reported that forty per cent, of 
the inmates of that place, not all criminals, were ignorant of the name of the 
world's Redeemer ; and from sixty to seventy per cent, did not know the name of 
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England's present soTereign. The resnlt of all bis inqairies had convinced the 
speaker, ^ first, that there were large masses in this country in a state of general 
ignorance, which was deeply to be lamented ; and, secondly, that in a considerable 
portion of the country, whether rarat districts or towns, there were either no schools 
at all, or schools so ineffectual and so inefficient as to be totally inadequate for the 
purpose of national education. 

'^ By a statement drawn up by the Secretary of the Privy Council Committee on 
Education it appears that the per centage of chidren under ten years of age attend- 
ing school in England, which in 1850 was 37 and a fraction, in 1857 had fallen to 27 
and a fraction, a decrease occurring every year, except in 1852. A school atlas 
recently officially prepared, contains a diagram showing; the estimated per-centage of 
children between seven and fourteen years of age attending school in seventeen differ- 
ent countries, and England stands tenth upon the list. The per-centage in Saxony 
was within a fraction of 100 ; in New England, 95 ; in Holland, 92. Next came 
Prussia, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Belgium, Austria, Scotland 
and England, with a percentage of only 45. These were facts, continued Sir J. Pak* 
ington, which justified him in asking for an inquiry intO/the causes of our backward^ 
ness, and the remedies which ought to be applied. As representatives of the people 
they were bound to address themselves to a state of things so little creditable to Eng-^ 
land, and to endeavour to raise her in this respect, not merely to a par with other 
countries, but with other parts of Her Majesty's dominions. Scotland stood far above 
England in this respect' He recollected the noble lord the member for London stat- 
ing in a former debate that a Scotch clergyman had told him that there was not a 
child in his parish seven years old who could not read. In Canada there was an 
admirable system of education in existence^ and the Australian colonies were most 
anxiously endeavouring to establish a sound system which should reach all parts of 
the population. He was sorry to be obliged to think that Parliament took less inte- 
rest in this question than any other part of the community. Out of doors the pro- 
moters of education, though not noisy agitators, were a numerous and zealous body, 
and the subject excited great interest among extensive and important classes of 
the community. In proof of this he might refer to the conference which waa 
held in London last summer, under the presidency of the Prince Consort. 
That conference was held specially to consider the early age at which children left 
school, and the remedies that were to be devised. For three days, during which that 
conference lasted, he never saw a greater display of interest than was evinced by the 
intelligent men from all parts of the country who attended it. As another proof of 
the large and extended interest which was taken in the matter, he might refer to the 
large and important meeting which was held a few months since in Birmingham, under 
the presidency of Lord Brougham, for the establishment of an association for the 
advancement of social science. He begged to remind the House that a very long 
time had elapsed since an extensive enquiry of that nature had been made. In 1818 
Lord Broughttn, whose zealous services in this cause they all honoured (cheers), and 
none more heartily than himself, obtained the appointment of a committee, which 
was the foundation of a commission on the subject. The next inquiry was in 1834-5, 

V 
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and that was followed by another inquiry in 1838, on the motion of the hon. member 
for Shrewsbury. But that last inquiry was of a very limited character, as it related 
merely to the state of education among the laboring classes of our large towns. It 
was followed by the establishment in the year 1880, of the Committee of Council, in 
which his noble friend the member for London had so large a share. That was 20 
years ago. Since then there had been no inquiry, with the exception of that which 
was made on the subject of the Manchester and Salford Education Bill, and which 
was limited to the state of education among the laboring classes in those towns. 

(Lord Stanley seconded the motion.) 

Mr. W, J. Fox in the course of his remarks said it had been assumed that 
leducation in this country was in a yery progressive and satisfactory state. In 
that opinion he could not agree. (Cheers.) The facts were indeed, yery 
strong the other way. It was said that one child in nine was being educated, 
while 40 years ago the proportion was 1 in 17. But in this calcula tion the 
growth of the population and the proportion of the educated to the non-edu- 
cated of the school age were entirely left out. The question was how many persons 
there were of the school age, how many were receiving education, and how many 
were uneducated. He found, upon examination of the latest statistical returns, 
that there was a larger number of children of the school age who were neither at 
school nor at work, than in any previous returns. (Hear.) It was taken for granted 
that the secular system precluded the religious training of the pupils, but he chal- 
lenged any hon. member to name any secular school of which this assertion could 
truly be made. The present educational machinery was a mongrel system of state 
interference and voluntary subscription. They were told they must not be in a 
hurry, but he thought that the friends of education had shown considerable patience. 
In the colony of Canada schools of recent establishment had been scattered over the 
country, in which the use of Scripture was voluntary, and it was now the boast of the 
Canadians that education in that country was more extensive than in some of the Amer- 
ican States that were foremost in the possession of a system of education. (Hear, 
hear.) He knew of no one to whom the friends of education were more indebted 
than to the right honorable gentleman (Sir J. Pakington) who had brought this sub- 
ject forward to-night (cheers) — whose Bill, introduced two or three years ago was one 
of the most acceptable ever produced, and who had distinguished himself by his at- 
tendance at various societies, with the view of enlightening the public on this subject. 
(Cheers) The right hon. gentleman had proposed this commission not to recommend 
his own theories or to endorse his own opinions, but to investigate the whole subject 
with calmness, to say what was being done, what was wanting, and what means would 
be best adapted to supply those wants (cheers.) 

Mr. Adderley thought they asked " what it was which hindered the spread 
of education among the poorer classes? Why, it was that their employers did not 
appreciate education. If public money had been given to the employers, to induce 
them to encourage education, then all that the right honorable gentleman desired 
would have followed. If employers could be got to demand educated labourers, then 
the grave difficulty in the way of the spread of education would be got rid of. 
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Mr. CowpeTf Vice-president of the Committee of Education, ** thought the great 
hindrance to the spread of education appeared to be, not in the deficiency of educa- 
tional supply, but in the unwillingness of persons to make use of it ; and he thought, 
therefore, that an inquiry into the habits, the circumstances and the characters of the 
children of the working classes, and into the causes which prevented them from using 
to the fall those advantages which were provided for them, would be most useful. 
He would ask what was meant by the present system of education ? It meant that 
old system of elementary instruction which had been founded by the wisdom of our 
forefathers, which had sprung out of the opinions, habits and feeling of the English 
people, which had received a vigorous impulse in the present century from our various 
religious denominations, and which had attained its newest development from the mi- 
nutes of council instituted by lord John Russell — a system based on the long-esta- 
blished principle that an elementary school for the children of the poorer classes was 
a necessary part of the machinery of a parish of a religious congregation, combined 
with the further principle which had more recently gained ground — that it was the 
duty of the State to provide the means of educating those children in all that would 
be useful to them in ordinary life, and of teaching them their duty alike to God and 
man. (Hear, hear.) That system had many defects. In some respects it was 
inferior to the continental systems. But there could be little doubt that it was better 
suited to the English people than the German system ; that it was, in fact, as well 
suited to the English people as the German system was to the German people. (Hear, 
hear.) At present the rights of English parents were so scrupulously respected that 
they were allowed not only to choose the school to which they would send their chil- 
dren, but to refuse, if they pleased, to send them anywhere. He did not believe, 
therefore, that there would be any utility in the commissioners inquiring into the 
question whether there should be a power given, as in Germany, to compel parents 
to send their children to school. The proposed inquiry was to be directed to the 
question whether the present system was sufficient for its object. That might be 
construed to mean, whether the Parliamentary grants distributed under the minutes 
of council had attained their object. Now the first set of minutes stated that the 
grants were intended to promote the general improvement of education — first, by 
improving the buildings ; second, by raising the standard of the masters ; third, by 
the employment of pupil teachers ; and fourth, by the improvement of the books. 
Investigation into those points could hardly now be required. The regulations 
under which the grants were applied, secured that for every shilling given from the 
public purse, 2s. must be subscribed by voluntary agency. Those who complained 
of the red tapeism and rigidness with which the grants were distributed should 
remember that a relaxation of the conditions would weaken the stimulus now 
afforded to private exertions, that the grants were not designed to supersede those 
private exertions, but to supplement and to encourage them, as well as to 
obtain a marked improvement in the quality of the teaching. The two great hin- 
drances to the general spread of education were the early age at which the children 
now left the schools, and the irregularity of their attendance — evils attributable to 
the indifierence of their parents. These impediments existed not in this eountry 
only, but in France, where, the attendance not being compulsory, there were 
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850,000 children who did not go to school at all, and a vast number who went only 
two or three days a week, or for only half the year. So urgent and permanent 
were the demands for children's labour, that he despaired of seeing any measure 
adopted that would induce the working classes to keep their children at school long 
enough to acquire a complete education. Attention ought not to be too much con- 
centrated on the primary schools. It would be sad to think that the beginning and 
end of the education of the children of the working classes must take place in those 
schools. A foundation only could be laid there. The children of the poor would 
never be properly instructed until the schools were adapted to their circumstances. 
It was while these young persons were earning their daily bread that they could 
hope to enable them to follow up the commencement they had made in the elemen- 
tary schools. Happily, in various parts of the country great eflTorts were being 
made to establish evening schools, and the Privy Council had not neglected that 
important subject. They now gave gratuities to teachers employed only in the 
evening, and who did not adopt education generally as a profession. They had 
also been extending grants for giving aid to schoolmasters who devoted themselves 
to the visiting of night schools and other seminaries connected with mechanics' ins- 
titutions and similar organizations. There was not, in his opinion a nobler field for 
the exertions of benevolent and philanthropic individuals at the present time than 
that in which they could render services as volunteers in evening schools for adult 
persons. (Hear, hear.) They had had in the metropolis some remarkable instan- 
ces of the success of schools of that kind, and in those schools in which the success 
had been greatest it had depended on two conditions — first, a careful classification 
of the students, so that the young should not be mixed with the old, or the more 
advanced with the less advanced ; and, secondly, a proper selection of the topics of 
instruction which were those that the class of persons frequenting the schools were 
the most desirous of being instructed in. In connexion with King's College, Lon- 
don, there were some evening schools, and there the professors left it to the students 
to select the subjects of instruction for themselves. A class so constituted had been 
formed , and it had answered admirably. The subjects most in request among the 
students in it had been French, Latin, and others in which the House would scarcely 
at first have supposed the class of persons in attendance would have any great 
desire to be instructed. The Working Men's College, in London, had also met 
with great success. That, indeed, was a means of instruction from which he hoped 
great things. (Hear, hear.) The Privy Council had not neglected another point 
— namely, industrial training both for boys and girls, which had met with every 
encouragement. A complaint which was frequently made, that girls in schools 
were not sufficiently taught needlework and domestic economy, the Privy Council 
had endeavoured to remedy by requiring that every girl before becoming a pupil 
teacher should be examined in those branches. He (Mr. Cowper,) found the 
returns for last year showed that while there was school accommodation for 875,000 
'children, the average attendance did not exceed 370,000. He believed education 
owed almost all its force and support to the religious bodies, and to the Govern- 
ment of the country. The great bulk of the owners of property and of the middle 
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classes, he feared, did not appreciate education to the extent that those persons did 
who were actively employed in carrying it on. 

Mr. Henley said he " had privately asked his right hon, friend (Sir J. Paklng- 
ton) if he would consent to limit his inquiry to the two great matters which most 
pressed upon the House, about which all wanted to obtain information, and to 
which all desired to apply a remedy. What were those two questions ? One had 
been stated very fairly by the opposite name of " the half-time system." The lar. 
ger view of it was to ascertain why children left school at so early an age, and to 
endeavour to apply the best remedy to the evil. He (Mr. Henley) would agree to 
inquire into that, for it was a most important subject, and one of great difficulty. 
The other point was of still greater consequence. They all knew — take this town 
for example, with its vast population — that an immense number of children never 
went to school, and never went to work. These were the most destitute part of 
the juvenile population, and they required the attention of the House in the first 
instance. No inquiry had yet been able to find out the cause of a fact which every- 
body knew and everybody lamented. The object of the right hon. baronet^ and 
also of the noble lord (J. Russell) was to get a rate for education. It was due to 
the noble lord, (J. Russell) whose efforts in the cause every one must appreciate, to 
say that in levery one of his motions upon the subject whether by bill or resolution 
he had always adopted the principle of at least requiring the Bible to be read in 
schools. The schoolmaster ought to be an earnest man, who would omit no oppor- 
tunity of enforcing and illustrating the principles and doctrines which he taught. 
If children lied, and children did lie ; if they stole, and children would steal ; if 
they were crabbed and ill-natured one towards another, they ought to be told that 
they should not do these things, because the first two were against the commands 
of their God, and to be kindly, forbearing and affectionate one to another, to do 
unto others as they would be done by, was the command of their Saviour. (Hear.) 
These were things which might occur in a school every hour and every minute, and 
you could not enforce what you taught without putting this moral teaching on its 
proper foundation, without bringing then and there before the children the great 
truths of the Bible. 

Lord •/. Russell, — " I have, however, been so often disappointed in expectations 
that this House, and people generally, would agree to proposals for the promotion 
of education that, although disappointed, I am not surprised at the opposition 
which has been raised. When a proposal was made by lord Brougham, who has 
always been active and zealous in the cause of education, to inquire into the chari- 
table trusts, there was an immense quantity of political opposition, and every sort 
of imputation was cast upon him as if he was going to rob those trusts of their pro- 
perty. Again, when in 1839, I, in concert with Lord Lansdowne, proposed the 
scheme of the Committee of Council, we were met with the greatest opposition in 
this House, and the first grant was only carried, after a long debate, by a majority 
of two, I now find the hon. gentleman who spoke with much ability at the com- 
mencement of this discussion founding himself upon the minutes of Council, de- 
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daring how excellent that system is, and begging us not to disturb its progress, 
but to rely upon its efficacy. It is a consolation to those who make advances in 
the face of much opposition to find, many years afterwards that what was at first 
denounced as perilous and injurious becomes very soon an established part of our 
system, which it is reckoned the duty of every true conservative to support and 
maintain. (Hear, hear.) Again, the minutes of 1846, when first promulgated, 
met with great opposition throughout the country, and petitions in great numbers 
were presented against them. (Hear, hear.) The last change which I had the 
pleaspre of making in conjunction with my right honorable friend the member for 
Oxford University, (Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer -viz., that 
which established capitation grants — was not so much opposed, but it has not 
hitherto been carried to the extent that is necessary in order to promote generally 
the cause qf education. (Hear, hear.) Let me remark, as the foundation % of the 
right hon. baronet, that some gentlemen have entirely mistaken the present system. 
They seem to suppose that the inspectors are persons who inspect the whole educa- 
tion of the country. The Vice-President of the Committee of Council has told you 
that there are about 570,000 children receiving education in these schools, while 
according to the report of Mr. Horace Mann, which is .the latest we have on the 
subject, but which is at the same time very general, there are 2,000,000 of persons 
between 5 and 15 receiving education at school. But besides that, Mr. Mann states 
that there are about 1,000,000 who are at work and who do not go to school. He 
makes another allowance for a certain number of children who are out picking 
pockets and thieving in the streets, and who, he says, cannot be expected to attend 
school while thus engaged. (A laugh.) Again, he reckons a number who are nei- 
ther at work nor at school ; making altogether somewhere about 4,000,000 children, 
of whom, as far as the reports of the inspectors are concerned, we know nothing. 
(Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman who spoke last, objects, as it seems to me 
somewhat inconsistently, to the proposed inquiry. He said in the latter part of 
his speech that children are apt to lie and steal, and that they should be taught not 
to lie or dteal, because it is contrary to the commands of God. I quite agree with 
him but why } If that is to be taught to the children who attend school, it is not 
to be taught to those who are running about the streets and who do not go to 
school ? (Hear.) Is it an advantage or is it not, that the children of this country 
should receive a religious, a moral, and a secular education ? I believe it is an ad- 
vantage. Some gentlemen deny that it is an advantage. With regard to them 
there is an end of the question, and I cannot dispute it. There are 4,000,000 or 
5,000,000 children in want of education. The present system extends to only 
570,000. Why is it restricted to that number ? The answer is easy. It was pro- 
posed to assist by grants the means of those who were willing to build schools and 
carry them on, but who could not themselves provide all the resources neces- 
sary for that purpose. The hope was that the establishment of these schools would 
lead by example to the establishment of others, and that thus the system might 
spread. It was very much in the nature of an experiment, and it remained to be 
Been whether that education took place rapidly and generally, or whether 
it was a slow and partial process. The system has now been in operation 
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for about 18 years; and I must say that, though with those children who are under 
education it has been very successful, it has not spread so rapidly or so extensively 
as could have been wished. Let me ask then, what is to be done ? You are not 
making any very great progress, because, I believe, if any one will look at the 
amount and increase of the grants, and then look at the increase of the number of 
children, he will find that at least the 70,000 who have been added recently to the 
list of scholars are receiving grants from the State to a much larger proportionate 
amount in money than the 600,000 who first received the benefits of the system. 
(Hear, hear.) If that is the case, I think it is deserving of inquiry how the system 
can be beneficially extended. I can conceive many ways in which it [might 
be beneficially extended. For example, I believe that in many cases the clergy 
of the established church, as well as the ministers of dissenting denominations^ 
would be willing with their congregations to contribute to a certain amount, not^ 
perhaps, complying with all the conditions of the Committee of Privy Council, but 
yet making better schools than now exist. Would not that be a desirable object ? 
(Hear, hear.) I believe we have greatly improved the quality of education, but 
we ought not to lose sight of quantity, and if we find in certain districts education 
making no progress, is it not desirable to examine whether, by restricted grants 
and less stringent conditions, we may not be able to extend the present system ? 
(Hear, hear.) A bi^shop of the established church has told me that he thinks much 
might be done, and he pointed out to me that there were whole districts in his dio- 
cese in which there were no schools of any value whatever. (Hear, hear.) I have 
heard others who have great practical experience say that while in their own 
places there were schools very well conducted, that the grants of the Privy 
Council were not only sufficient but were munificent, you might go for 10 or 12 
miles from their parishes and not find a single locality in which a valuable school 
existed. You cannot at present inquire into these facts ; your inspectors cannot 
tell you anything about them. Is it not worth while then to have an investigation 
which shall inform you as to the actual state of things ? (Hear, hear.) The right 
hon. Mr. Henley has truly said that in any plan of education which I have proposed 
I have always insisted upon at least a knowledge of the Bible being communicated 
to the children. I think it would be a very great misfortune if, in order to smooth 
over difficulties and put an end to jarring among different sectaries, any system 
of secular education were established by which religion should not be made the 
foundation of the instruction to be imparted in the schools. (Hear, hear.) 1 can- 
not but think that mere secular education would be regarded in this country in no 
other light than as being adverse to the Bible. (Hear, hear.) The people of 
England may, however, in my opinion, without adopting any such scheme, or 
indeed any very general scheme, be induced to extend that system of education 
which is already in force. It is said that the appointment would be productive of 
considerable expense. I may, however, remark that, as we have been told this 
evening 600,000/. are annually spent for educational purposes, we may very legiti- 
mately endeavour, by means of the labour of the proposed commission, to ascertain 
whether that sum might not be so managed as to go further than it now does in the 
extension of education in this country. (Hear, hear.) I am, then, of opinion that 
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if this motion be carried a very considerable object will be effected. It binds us to 
DO particular system of education, ^^hile it lays the groundwork of future improve- 
ment. We possess in this country the inestimable advantage which the people enjoy 
in being at liberty to read at their schools the great works of our English authors* 
They are brought up in habits of liberty suitable to our constitution. No compul- 
sory action could produce anything like the advantages which result from that 
freedom, and I for one cannot give my assent to any scheme which would tend to 
deprive them of its happy influence." (Cheers.) 

Sir /. Pakingtonj with the leave of the House, then withdrew his original 
motion, and proposed another in the following terms : — ** That an humble address 
be presented to Her Majesty, that she will be graciously pleased to issue a commis- 
sion to inquire into the present state of popular education in England, and to con- 
sider and report what measures, if any, are required for the extension of sound and 
cheap elementary instruction in all classes of the community." 

The House divided, when there were — Ayes, 110 

Noes, 49 

Majority for the motion, 61 



Appendix F. 

tHE NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS FOR UPPER CANADA. 

No. 1 . — Revised Terms of Admission into the Normal School^ Toronto, 

(Adopted by the Conncil of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, on the 
24th day of August, 1858.) 

The Council of Public Instruction, anxious to adopt such measures as appear 
best calculated to render the training of the Normal School as thorough as possi- 
ble, and to diffuse its advantages over every county in Upper Canada as equally 
and as widely as possible, adopts the following regulations in regard to the dura- 
tion of the future Sessions of the Normal School, and the mode and terms of 
admitting and facilitating the attendance of students at that Institution. 

Ordered, 1. That the semi-annual Sessions of the Normal School shall be 
held as follows: (1) The Winter Session shall commence on the 8th day of 
January and close on the 22nd day of June. (2) The Autumn Session shall 
commence on the 8lh day of August and close on the 22nd day of December of 
each year ; (and if those fall upon Sunday, the day following,) each Session to 
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be concluded by an examination conducted by means of written questions and 
answers, and followed by a vacation as prescribed. 

2. That no male student shall be admitted under eighteen years of age, nor 
a female student under the age of sixteen years. (1) Those admitted must pro- 
duce certificates of good moral character, dated within at least three months of 
their presentation, and signed by the clergyman or minister of the religious per- 
suasion with which they are connected. (2) They must be able, for entrance into 
the Junior Division, to read with ease and fluency ; parse any common prose 
sentence, according to any recognized authority ; write legibly, readily and cor 
reclly ; give the definitions of Geography ; bave a general knowledge of the relative 
positions of the principal countries, with their capitals ; the ocean, seas, rivers, 
and islands of the world ; be acquainted with the fundamental rules of arithme- 
tic, common or vulgar fractions, and simple proportion. (Sj They must sign a 
declaration of their intention to devote themselves to the profession of school- 
teaching, and state that their object in coming to the Normal School is to qualify 
themselves better for the important duties of that profession. 

3. That upon these conditions, candidates for school-teaching shall be admit- 
ted to the advantages of the Institution without any charge, either for tuition, the 
use of the Library, or for the books which they may be required tp use in the 
School. 

4. That the Teachers in*training shall board and lodge in the city, in such 
houses and under such regulations as are approved of by the Council of Public 

Instruction. 

5. That a sum at the rate of five shillings per week, (payable at the end of 
the Session) shall be allowed to each Teacher in-training, who, at the end of the 
first or second SessioUy shall be entitled to either a first or second class Provincial 
Certificate ; but no Teacher in-training shall be entitled to receive aid for a period 
exceeding two Sessions, nor unless a higher class (not grade) of provincial certL 
ficate be obtained. 

6. That all candidates for admission into the Normal School must present 
themselves during the first week of the Session, otherwise they cannot be admit- 
ted ; and their continuance in the School is conditional upon their diligencct 
progress, and observance of the General Regulations prescribed by this Council. 

7. That all communications be addressed to the Reverend Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 

By order of the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 
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No. 2. Programme of the Entrance Examination and Course of Study in the 
Normal School for Upper Canada. {Approved by the Council of Public 
Instruction^ on the 24th day of August^ 1858. 



SUBJXOTS. 



ENGLISH . . 



Fob. Entbanck 

INTO JimiOB, 

Division. 



For Second Class Ckrtificate 
IN Junior Ditision, or for 
Entrancr into Senior Diti- 

BION. 



Read with ease and 
fluency. 

Parse a common 
prose sentence 
aocordine to 
any recognized 
authority. 



'WRITING.... 



GEOGRAPHY. 



HISTORY. . . . 



"Write legibly, 
readily and cor- 
rectly. 

The definitions — 
General know- 
ledge of the re- 
latiye positions 
of the princi- 
pal countries, 
with their capi- 
tals — the oce- 
ans, seas, rivers 
and islands of 
the world. 



None 



EDUCATION 

AND THE ART 

OF TEACH- 
ING 



•MUSIC 

DRAWING . . . 

BOOK-KEEP- 
ING... 



None. 



Read prose with correct em- 

Shasis, intelligence, and in- 
exion of voice. 

Rules of Spelling (spelling-book 
superseded). 

General principles of the phil- 
osophy of Grammar. 

Analyse and parse any prose 
sentence. 

Principal Greek and Latin 
Roots, Prefixes and Affixes. 

Prose Composition on any sim- 
ple subject, with correct 
punctuation, kc. 



None, 
None 

None 



To write a bold rapid running 
hand. 



The relative positions of all the 
countries of the world, with 
their principal cities and 
physical features; the Is- 
lands; Hodgins' Geography 
of Canada ; Mathematical 
and Physical Geography, as 
taught in SulliTan's "Geo- 
graphy Generalized." 



General History of the World, 
from the Creation to the pre- 
sent time, as sketched in 6th 
book of lessons. 

Chronological Chart. 

The general principles of the 
science of Education — Gene- 
ral plan of School organiza- 
tion — Practice of teachinc; as 
exemplified in Junior divi- 
sions of the Model School. 



Hullah*s System. 
None. 

The Rudiments. 



For Ordinary First Class Cbbti- 
FiCATK IN Senior Division. 



Read Poetry and Oratorical Addresses 
with fluency and expression — Prin- 
ciples of Reading — Science of Lan- 
guage — General Grammar — Ana- 
lysis and Parsing of Sentences in 
Prose and Verse — Changes of con- 
struction. 

Structure of Propositions and Senten- 
ces. 

Etymology — Changes effected in 
Roots. 

Correct letter-writing, as regards 
composition and mechanical ar- 
rangement. 

Composition on any given subject. 

Hibtory of the Origin and Literature 
of the English Language. 



dse of the Globes (Keith)— Geo- 
graphy of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the United States — ^Brit- 
ish Colonies (Hodgios) — Rudi- 
ments of Physical Geography — 
(Somerville) — Structure of the 
Crust of the Earth. 



Histories of Eneland and Canada. 
Philosophy of History. 






The science of Education applied to 
the teaching of Common Schools — 
Methods of teaching the different 
branches — Practice thereof with 
tenior division. Model School — Or- 

Smization of Central Schools — 
imensions and structure of School 
houses — Furniture and Apparatus. 

Hullah*s System. 

Facility in making perspective outline 
sketches of common objects. 

Single and Double Entry. 



* Not required of those who are naturally dlsgnalifitd. 
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No. £. Programme of entrance Examination^ ^c. — (Continned.) 



SUBJBOTS. 



ABITHMETIC 
AND MEN. 
SUIIATION. 



ALGEBRA ... 



EUCLID, 



NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 



OHEMISTRT . 



For EimuNOK 

mro JuHioB 

Diymov. 



FuDdamental 
Rules, Vulgar 
Fractions, and 
Simple Propor- 
tion. 



None 



None 



None 



None 



Fob Second Class CunFioAn 
IN Junior Ditision, or for 
Entranor to Senior Divi- 
sion. 



Notation, Numeration, Funda- 
mental Rules in different 
scales of Notation, Qreatest 
Common Measure, lieast 
Common Multiple, Prime 
Numbers, Fractions (Vulgar 
and Decimal), Proportion 
(Simple and Compound), 
Practice, Percentage (inclu- 
ding Simple Interest, Insu- 
ranee, Brokerage.Ac.,) Square 
and Cube Roots, Mensura 
tion of Surfiaces, and Mental- 
Arithmetic 

Definitions, Addition, Subtrao- 
tioD, Multiplication and Divi- 
sion. 

Use of Brackets, Decomposition 
of Trinomials, Resolution into 
Factors, Involution, Square 
of Multioomials, Expansion 
of (atb)», Evolution, Greatest 
Common Measure, Least 
Common Multiple, Fractions, 
Interpretation of Symbol so 

^»-' 00, and — , Simple 

Equations. 



For Ordinary First Class Cxrti- 
FiOATR IN Senior Division. 



Review past subjects of Junior Divi- 
sion — Discount, Fellowship, Barter, 
Equation of Payments, Profit and 
Loss, Amotion, Compound Inter- 
est, Annmties, Position, Progres- 
sion, Logarithms and Applica- 
tions, Intellectual Arithmetic, Men- 
suration of Surfaces and Solids. 



Review past subjects of Junior Divi- 
sion — Indices. Surds, Quadratic 
Equations, Indeterminate Equa- 
tions, Arithmetical, Geometrical 
and Harmonical Progression, Ratio, 
Proportion, Variation, Permuta- 
tion?, Combinations, Binomial The- 
orem, Notation, Decimals, Interest, 
Ac., Properties of Numbers, Con- 
tinued fractions. Exponential The- 
orem, Logarithms, Algebraic Se- 
ries, Cubic and Biquadratic Equa« 
tions. 



Books I and II with Exercises [Books III, lY, YI and Definitions 

(Potts) of Book Y. Exercises on Six Books 

(Potts.) 



Properties of Matter, Statics, 
Hydrostatics, Dynamics, and 
Hydrodynamics, Human Phy- 
siology. 



None 



Heat, Light, Electricity, Galvanism^ 
Magnetism, Optics and Acoustics, 
Yegetable Physiology, General 
Yiew of Geology. 

Constitution of Matter, Chemical No- 
menclature, Symbols, Laws of Com- 
bination, Chemical Affinity, Crystal- 
lization. Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitro- 
ffen. Carbon, Sulphur, Phosphorus, 
Chlorine, Calcium, Aluminum, Sill- 
eon, Potassium, Sodium, Iodine, 
Manganese, Magnesium, Iron, Lead, 
Fluorine and their principal com- 
pounds. Nature of Soils, of Organic 
Bodies, Germination of the Seed, 
Development of the Plant, Source 
of Carbon, Hydrogen and Nitrogen, 
Ac, in Plants, Products of Yegeta^ 
ble growth, Woody Fibre, Gum, 
Starch, Sugar, Gluten, tbc, Cultivsr 
tion of Plants, Composition and For^ 
mation of Soils, Mineral Constitu- 
ents of Plants, Action of Manures, 
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No. 3. Additional qualifications for Honor Pint Class Prot>incial Certificates. 



I Each caDdidate to have held an Ordinarj First 

Class Proviocial Certificate for one year, 
n. To gi^o eYidenoe of haying been a successful 
Teacher. 
IIL To stand an examination in the following sub- 
jects in addition to those necessary for an 
Ordinary First Class Certificate, vis. : — 

1. English History and Literature. 

2. Canadian Geography and History. 

8. Outlines of Ancient and Modem Geogra- 
phy and History. 

4. Latin Grammar and Books IT, Y, and 

y I of CiBsar*s Commentaries. 

5. Outlines of Geology and Astronomy. 



IIL (Continued,) 

6. Seience of Teaehiog, School Organiia' 

tion, Managementi &c. 

7. Logic, and Mental and Moral Philosophj 

(WhaUly<b Stewart). 

8. Algebra— General Theory of Equatiopy 

Imaginary Quantities. 

9. Euclid— Books XI and XII. 

10. Trigonometry, as far as solution of Plane 

Triangles (Colenso). 

11. Inorganic Chemistry (Gregoiy's Hand' 

book). 

12. The principles of Book keeping, Mono 

and Drawing. 



No, 4. List of Text Books used in the Normal School for Upper Catiada. 

The ute of which is ipraiuiUnulg allowed to Teachers in'tramimg dwring their attendance at the SchooL 



National First Book of Lessons. 

National Second Book of Lessons. 

National Third Book of Lessons. 

National Fourth Book of Lessons. 

National Fifth Book of Lessons. 

SulliTan*s Spelling Book Superseded. 

National English Grammar. 

National Art of Reading. 

Spalding's English Literature. 

Hodgins* Geography and History of Canada and 

of the other British Colonies. 
Sullivan^s Geography Generalized, and Somer- 

ville's Physical Geography, 

Education Omcs, 

Toronto^ September, 1858. 



National Arithmetic 

National Book-Keeping. 

National Mensuration. 

Pott's Euclid. 

CoUdso*s Algebra (Part L) 

Tomlinson'a Rudimentary Mechanics. 

Fownes* Rudimentary Chemistry. 

HuUah's Manual of Music 

Art Ejuunples (Dept Science and Art) 

A Slate 

Two Note Books. 

A Writing Book. 



No. 5. — Provincial certificates granted by the Chief Superintendent (f Education. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommendation of the Mas- 
ters of the Normal School, and under the authority of the following section of the 
Upper Canada School Act of 1850, iSth and 14th Vict., chap. 48, has granted to the 
undermentioned students of the Normal School, Provincial Certificates of quali* 
fication as Common School Teachers in any part of Upper Canada : — 

" XLIV. And be it enacted, That it may and shall be lawful for the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, on the recommendation of the Teachers in the 
Normal School, to give to any teacher of Common Schools a certificate of quali- 
fication, which shall be valid in any part of Upper Canada, until revoked accord- 
ing to law : Provided always, that no such certificate shall be given to any peiBon 
who shall not have been a student in the Normal SchooL" 
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The certificates are divided into classes, in accordance with the general pro- 
gramme according to which all teachers in Upper Canada are required to be ex- 
amined and classified, atid are valid until revoked. 

Each certificate is numbered and recorded in the register of the Department 
in the following order : — 

Nos. 1 to 685 are given in detail on pages 218-223 of the Report for 1856. 

Nineteenth Session, 1857-58.— Dated 15th April, 1858.* 



Malis. 
FirH dau.-^Qrndt A. 
686 AodersoD, William Walker. 
68t Baikie, John (624.) 

688 Bond, William (a.) 

689 Cosby, Alfred Morgan (628 h) 

690 Kinney, Robert (629.) 

691 Moore, Richard (585) (b.) 

692 Nichol, William (586.) 
698 Kiobol, Peter (688.) 
694 Thompson, James (b.) 

IJPtnt (7/air«.— Grade B. 
696 Cnrrie, Peter (a) (6.) 

696 McKay, John Wood. 

697 Morris, James (a) (6.) 

698 Rathwell, William. 

Firti Cldt$.—QrBdt 0. 

699 Boag, Joseph (612.) 

700 Duncan, James. 

701 Mitchell, John (885.) 

Second Clas$. — Qrade A. 

702 Doan, Robert Wilson. 
708 Obtained Ut Clou 119. 

704 Frazer, Wniiam. 

705 Kean, John Rnssell (a) (6.) 

706 Same at 797. 

707 Patterson, James Centenary. 

708 Thompson, Alexander (5.) 

Second Claee. — Grade B. 

709 Henderson, Gregg. 

710 McGee, Alexalnder. 

711 Maxwell, Henry William. 

712 Robinson, John. 



Second Claee — Grade 0.— 

(Continued) 
(Expire one year from date,) 
718 Brine, Henry James. 

714 Bums, Robert 

715 Forrest, John (a.) 

716 Foster, Jesse. 

717 Same as 790. 

718 Same at 792. 

719 HillodE, Moses. 

720 Same a$ 798. 

721 McLelland, J<^ (6.) 

722 Maxwell, James. 
728 Pysher, David. 

724 Same <u 810. 

725 Soell, Charles (6.) 

726 Windsor, Francis (6.) 

FXMALBS. 

Firtt Clan, —Grade A. 

727 Campbell, Sarah Anne (650.) 

728 Clark, Annie Lydia (a.) 

729 Farrow, Eliisabeth (660.) 

780 Hayes, Almira. 

781 MoElioy,Maria(656)(<i.) 

782 Sheoick, Adeline (478) (a.) 
738 Sadboroogh, Esther (802) (a) 

Firet C/6Mw— Grade B. 

784 Armstrong, Martha. 

785 Brown, Maria (649.) 

786 Cattanach, Anna Jane (652) 

787 Currie, Mary. 

788 Currie, ^enzies (674) (a.) 

FirH 0?Mt.— Grade C. 

789 Adams, Lucinda Ruth. 
740 Blackburn, Mary (671.) 



First Cla88,'-(Continued,) 

741 Blain, Kate (b.) 

742 Dickinson, Eliza. 

748 Newman,MaryHargraTe<679) 

744 Robinson, Eliza (667.) 
Second Clats,^ Grade A. 

745 Agar. Ellen (668) (b.) 

746 Blaekbum, Jane (6.) 

747 McCallum, Elizabeth. 

748 McKay, Dorothy. 

749 Morgan, Eliza Sarah (6.) 

750 Obtained 1st Clau, 828. 

751 Stevenson, Mary Eliz. (6.) 
762 Sudborongh, Saarah Anne (o) (6.) 

Second C/oM—Grade B 

758 Betts, Eliza Ann. 
764 Good, Rosa. 

766 Hamilton, Sarah Maria. 

756 Kellock, Agnes. 

757 Liddell, Chria Blair (a) (&.) 
768 Same as 855. 

759 Same as 844. 

760 Morgan, Eliza (a.) 

761 Rogers, Christina (681.) 

Second CIclss — Grade C 
(Expire one year from date.) 

762 Burr, Hester. 
768 Same as 865. 

764 Same as 866. 

765 Same as 861. 

766 McCann, Susan. 

767 Proctor, Sarah Anne. 

768 Same as 847. 

769 Thompson, Jane. 

770 Wilson, Margaret 



Twentieth Session, 1858,— Dated 15th October, 1858. 



MALE.S. 

Hret Clast. — Grade A. 

771 Disher, John Clark. 

772 Ganton, Stephen. 



778 Kellough, Thomas (a.) 

774 Tye, George Archer (b.) 

First C/a««.— Grade B. 

775 Clark, Charles (118.) 



776 Elliott, Thomas (703) (b.) 
Ill McCaig, Donald. 

778 McKay, John (458.) 

779 McLean, Archibald (617) (a.) 



(a) Qualified to teach Elemeutary Blackboard Drawing. 

(6) QtuQified to teach Huliah'a Syatem of Vocal Music 

• The figures in brackets are the uombers of prerioos oertiflcatei. 
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Twentieth Session — (Continued.) 

ISO Roeo, John George (a) (h.) Second Clau.—iOorUinued.) Second CfUM,—iContinued.) 

781 WarburtoD, George Henry. 818 Bielbj, William. 844 Morgan, Angotta Anna (759.) 

782 Wright, George Weelej (a.) 814 Brodie, James. 845 Morton, Mary. 

Fint CUus. — Grade 0. 815 Oann, Samuel Bracheton. 846 Porter, Agnei. 

788 Hankinson, Thomas. 81ft Duncan, Alexander. 847 Tldej, Martha Viet (768) (5. 

784 Kennedy, Alexander. , 817 Hodgins, Thomas. Second C^om.— Grade B. 

Second CZmi.— Grade A. 818 McLennan, Simon. 848 Allen, Maria (a.) 

785 Baumwart, Owen (687.) 819 Malloy, Alexander. 849 Davis, Jane Eliza. 

786 Baird, Alexander Kennedy. 820 Bates, James Mar s h a ll . 850 Forster, Mary RacheL 

787 Blackwood, Robert 821 Milne, William* 851 Hamilton, Susie (765.) 

788 Bruce, George. 822 Rutledge, James. 852 Hayne, Caroline (6.) 

789 Fairbaim, Robert 828 Walker, Thomas. 858 Johnston, Martha Jane (6.) 

790 Fraser, Mungo (717) (a) (5.) 824 Way, Daniel Sherman. 854 Kessaok, Lydia Jane. 

791 Galloway, WilliauL * Females. 855 McBean, Janet (758.) 

792 Grant, Robert (718.) Firtt CtoM.— Grade A. 856 McLoughlin, Mary Ann, 
798 Irwin, James (720.) 825 Wilkes, Mareella (b.) 857 Magan, Mary Josephine (o) 

794 Knight. James Henry (a) (6.) Ilret C2aM.— Grade B. 858 Murdie, Kaiy Jane (5.) 

795 McCulley, Alfred. 826 Hatton, Mary Victoria (6.) 859 Murray, Elizabeth. 

796 McGregor, Norman R. 827 Maguire, Anna Margaret (a)(5.)860 O^Leary, Mary. 

797 Newman, John Byron (706.) 828 Nichol, Margaret Elliot (750.) 861 Pratt, Cornelia Augosta. 

798 Patterson, James. 829 Rose, Catherine (a) (6.) 862 Ramsey, Cynthia. 

799 Pearce, Thomas (a.) 880 Walker, Mary. 868 Stewart, Margaret Eliaabeth. 

800 Rolls, Alfred (6.) Fint C/a«t.— Grade C. 876 Kellook, Agnes. 
Second Cla99,—Qnde B. 881 Bisbee, Julia Elisabeth. Second Olate, — Grade O. 

801 Curry, Robert Nioholas. 882 Gillies, Mary (571.) {Exjpire one year from daUJi 

802 Foster, Richard. 888 Robinson, Mary. 864 Barnard, Sarah (492.) 

808 Hewson, Edmund Thomas. 884 Slooombe, Mary Ann. 865 Chesnut, Harriet Henrietta 

804 Jenkins, John Fletcher. 875 Lamb, Martha. (768.) 

805 Luton, Leonard. Second Claee. — Grade A. 866 Eyans, Jessie (764.) 

806 Luton, James Lyman. 885 Allan, Mary Kennedy. 867 Gardiner, Ann. 

807 Matthews, Wm. Loader (a.) 886 Bethel, Sarah (484) (6.) 868 Gardiner, Elizabeth. 

808 McEachem, Donald. 887 Guthrie, Margaret 869 Harper, Jane. 

809 Robertson, John. 888 Henderson, Robina IsabelU. 870 Hnrd, Helen Marr (a.) 

810 Scoles, John (724.) 889 Holmes, Emma Elizabeth. 871 Lloyd, Charlotte. 

811 Peters, Henry Sanders. 840 Kennedy, Susie (677.) 872 Martin, Elixabeth (6.) 

Grade C. 841 McCulley, Esther. 878 Seraon. Mary. 

(Expire one year from date,) 842 Magan, Frances Ann (a.) 874 Young, Caroline. 

£12 Beach, William Godkin (a.) 848 McDayid, Mary. 877 Wilson, Helen. 

Total number of certificates granted. • 877 

Expired •••••• • • • • 44 

Obtained Second Certificates in same Class 26 

Obtained higher Certificates • • • • • i • • • • • 89 

— 159 

Total Certificates valid 718 



(Certified,) 



AXEXANDER MaRLINO, 

Registrar. 
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Appendix G, 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS OF UPPER CANADA. 

/. Model (rrammar School. 

[The Model Grammar School has been established under the authority of the 
first clause of the first section of the Grammar and Common Schools Improvement 
Act of 1865, (18 Vict., chap. 132,) as follows :— " 1. A sum not exceeding one 
thousand pounds per annum, may be expended under the direction of the Co^ncil of 
Public Instruction for the establishment and maintenance of a Model Grammar 
School, in connexion with the Normal and Model Schools for Upper Canada, 
including also any expenses which may be incurred in the examination of Can- 
didates for Masterships of Grammar Schools."] 

Jfio. 1. — Rules for the Government and Discipline of the Model Grammar School 
for Upper Canada, 

Approved by the Council of Public Instruction^ ontheOthof Augusty 1858. 

• 

The government and discipline of the Model Grammar School for Upper 
Canada are lodged in the hands of the Council of Public Instruction, which, while 
it reserves to itself the right of finally dismissing or expelling any pupil, has en- 
trusted the ordinary routine of discipline to the Rector, subject howevigr, to the 
following rules : 

Disciplvnc, 

1. Breaches of discipline shall be divided into ordinary and extraordinary. 

2. Ordinary offences are those which do not imply on the part of the pupil a 
direct purpose to create disorder, and these shall be made known officially to the 
pupils as the exigencies of the school may require. 

3. Extraordinary ofiences are those which imply, on the part of the pupil, any 
kind of intentional disorder, or otherwise specially aggravated. 

4. A demerit, mark of one shall be the penalty attached to each of these ordi- 
nary ofiences on their first occurrence ; but should the ofience be committed after the 
pupil has been specially warned by the Master, a record shall be made to that 
efiect, and a demerit mark of two be inflicted, and an additional demerit mark for 
every additional warning. In no case, however, shall the demerit mark be increas- 
ed by repetition, or otherwise, heyouAfive. 

5. The demerit for lateness and absence, unless excused by the Rector, shall 
be mcurked as follows : five minutes late, i ; ten minutes, 2 ; fifteen minutes, 3 ; 
absent the whole hour, 5. Truant-playing shall be dealt with as an extraordinary 
ofience. 
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6. No pupil shall be allowed to depart before the hour appointed for closing 
school, except in case of sickness or some pressing emergency, and then the Rector's 
consent must first be obtained. 

7. Any pupil having presented a note or other writing falsely purporting to be 
signed by his parent, guardian^ or by other responsible persons, shall be deemed 
guilty of a very grave offence, and shall be dealt with accordingly. 

8. Each Master before leaving school shall daily record in the ^* Register of 
Condact," the marks for misconduct made by him during the day, and these shall 
be transferred by the Rector to the '' Demerit Book." 

9. Inthecaseofaggravated offences, the Master shall either record the offence 
in the '^ Register of Conduct," or send the offender at once to the Rector, who shall 
deal with him according to his discretion. 

10. When a pupil's demerit marks during any three successive months of the 
same session, amount to 60, it shall be the duty of the Rector to suspend him until 
the next stated meeting of the Masters, and to notify his parent at guardian accord- 
ingly. If then, the puj.>il and his parent or guardian appear, and lead the Rector 
and Masters to believe that in future there will be a decided reform, they may re- 
admit him on trial, or, with the* approbation of the Chief Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, continue his suspension from week to week until the next meeting of the 
Council of Public Instruction. 

11. Should the demerit marks of a pupil thus re-admitted on trial again amoiitit 
to 60 within the next three months, he shall be suspended by the Rector for otie 
month, after which time, the Rector and Masters may, with the approbation of the 
Chief Superintendent, re-admit him a second time on trial, or continue his suspen- 
sion as before stated. 

12. Should a pupil on his second or any subsequeht trial, again, within three 
months, accumulate demerit marks to the amount of 60, the Rector shall suspend 
him indefinitely, and report the case to the Council of Public Instruction. 

13. Every case of continued suspension shall be reported to the Council of 
Public Instruction at their next meeting. 

14. Every pupil shall be deemed disqualified to compete for the special 
honours at the examinations, if his general conduct has not been satisfactory. 

15. For any one act of gross misconduct, or a violent or wilful opposition'to 
his authority, or that of any Master, the Rector may suspend a pupil, forthwith in- 
forming the parent or guardian of the fact, and the reason of it, and communica- 
ting the same to the Council of Public Instruction ; but no pupil dhall be expelled 
without the authority of the Council. 

16. All suspensions shall be recorded on the minutes. 
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17J The Rector and Masters may at any time, and during any stage in the 
process of discipline, reoommend the expulsion of a pupil to the Council of Public 
Instruction. 

18. When any class or any pupil has behaved throughout the week with 
marked propriety, the Rector and Masters may cancel a certain number of the 
demerit marks of that class or pupil, it being understood that this cancelling does 
not affect future demerit marks, or those given for extraordinary breaches of dis- 
cipline. 

19. No pupil shall be advanced with his class at the end of the term, who in 
the examinations upon the studies of the class shall fail to obtain 40 per cent of 
the marks for the 1st and 2nd classes, 45 for the 3rd, and 50 for the 4th class ; and 
no pupil on completing the course shall obtain a Certificate of Distinction whose 
average is less than 75 ; nor a Certificate of Merit with an average less than 60. 
In both cases the conduct must have been excellent in every department 

20. A pupil may be promoted by the Rector to a higher class at any time on 
the recommendation of his Master, if his age and general attainments appear to 
render it expedient 

21. The Rector alone shall infiict corporal punishment, and only when such 
.shall seem to him absolutely necessary. 

22. The stated meeting of the Rector and Masters shall be held every Friday, 
at 4 SO, P.M. 

The manner in which the ordinary class honors are determined is as follows : 

Each Master keeps a ^* Daily Register" of the marks and of the conduct of each 
pupil. At the end of the month the various class marks are added together, and 
the average of the pupil's marks in each subject of study is found by dividing his 
sum by the number of recitations. All his averages are then added together, and 
to the sum is added, proportionally, his demerit marks, and the combined result being 
divided by the number of his averages, gives his monthly average. A similar result 
is obtained for each month of the session. The averages of the various months are 
then combined, and give the ^Average of Monthly Results." At the eifd of each 
quarter, the pupil is subjected to a rigorous written and oral examination aa his 
studies — ^it being so arranged that the claiisical and modem languages alternate 
with the mathematical and scientific department. The marks thus obtained give 
the ** Examination Average,'' which is added to the ^' Average of Monthly Results," 
and the combination of these two constitutes the ^ Session Avsragk" which deter- 
mines the order of merit for the class honors. 

In ifuJbTiwtdng ihisplan ofdiicipUney the Bector adds the fcUowing remcurhs: 

To render the forgoing rules really efficient, I purpose adopting the following 
routine : 

1. A monthly report shall be sent to each parent or guardian, by which he shall 

W 
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be regularly advised of his son's or ward's conduct and standing in the yarious bran- 
ches of study. These the parent, after signing, shall cause to be delivered to me. 
— But as these are sometimes signed as a mere form, and a pupil is thus allowed 
gradually to accumulate, often through mere thoughtlessness, a pretty large account 
of demerit marks, and thus become exposed to severe penalties, I shall, whenever 
the demerit marks amount to 26, call the immediate attention of the parent to the 
danger* By explaining to him the nature of the demerit marks, I shall secure his 
cooperation in resisting the beginnings of evil — one of the great objects of a sound 
education. Moreover, I shall furnish him with a daily report of his son's conduct, 
so that he may, by constant and steady prassure, bring about the desired change, 
which no sudden or violent effort could have effected. The parent also of every 
pupil admitted on trial after suq;)ensioD shall be furnished with a similar daily report* 

2. By adopting the plan here sketched, every pupil will be made to feel that the 
honors of the school must be obtained by good conduct as well as by superior abili- 
ties, as every demerit mark will materially affect the average of scholarship which 
determines his standing in the class. The . pupils will thus be more than educated ; 
they will be trained. No violent measures, but a moderate pressure steadily applied 
and everywhere felt, will be the guiding principle of the system, and the habits, 
thus gradually and almost unconsciously formed, of punctuality and exactness in 
the discharge of every daly will be the best guarantee for the fntuie. 

8. It would be no difBcuIt matter, by a system of terror and repressicniy to secure 
perfect outward obedisnoe aard erder^ or ra^er unnatural stillness in every class, 
bat as those motives exist only at school, and are wholly difierent from those by 
which our conduct in after life is to be influenced, I consider the method proposed 
as most important, viewed educationally. For under the comnu>n system of terror 
the intellect cannot be fully developed, the conscience will not be educated, no habit 
of self control will be cultivated, the harmonious development of our wers can- 
not be effected, and a very cfrroneous estimate of the real accountabilities of life will 
be formed, or rather, the pupil will have little or no idea of future accountability. 

4. According tathe fert going plan of discipline, a pmiiahment invariably foUowa 
immediately upon^e ofienee, while at the same time the pupil is trained to the 
habit of calcttlatiqg the mere serious and lasting consequences, by looking forward 
to the end of the month, tlie - end of the quarter, the end of the term, the end of the 
year, and the end(€lhiscoai8e,'belbre entering the university or upon the more imme- 
diate duties cf life. At each of those points, he feels to his cost the consequence of 
every neglected lesson or misHipeiit hour, and I cannot help thinking that the youth 
who has thus grown up in the habit of regarding a future accountability, and of 
governing his conduct accordingly, enters upon the arena of life fairly armed against 
most of the temptations of life, to which a youth, accustomed to the special stimu- 
lants and tetrors kaovrn only at school, would fall an easy prey. 

Gkoboe R. R. Cockburn, m. a., 

Rector. 
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No. 2. Modd Oramnuxr School Time TabU. 



A.M. P.M. 



9 to 9'16 Prayers. 
9-15 to 10*45 Classes. 
10-45 to 110 Play. 
11 to 12*30 Classes. 



12-SO to 2-0 Recess. 
2-0 to 4-15 Classes. 
4*15 . • Prayers. 
4*30 • • Dismissal. 



Parents and Guardians are respectfully informed that their sons or wards have 
certain lessons prencribed for every evening, and they are partioiiairly requested to 
allow no arrangements to interfere with the due preparation of them. From two- 
aEd-i^half to three hours and a half are required for that purpose, according to the 
class and ability of the pupiL 

Pupils who do not go home during the recess from 12*30 to 2 p.m.| may, during 
inclement weather, obtain the Rector's permission to pass the time in the School 
Library. 

A Lavatory, with every convenience, has been provided ; and each pupil has 
a private box or compartment for his books, luncheon, &c. 

Particular care must be taken of the buildings, internal fittings, and fumitnie. 

Writing or marking on the wall, throwing stones or other missiles ; cutting the 

desks, forms, or otherwise defacing the furniture, — are strictly forbidden. Any 

injury committed in these respects is repured at the expense of Uiose implioated, and 
Mdll be otherwise punished. 

Pupils are required to maintain a neat and gentlemanly appearance in their 
dress, as well as a gentlemanly demeanour towards each other. 

Any suggestions regarding the character and treatment of their sons, will be 
gratefully received from parents. 

GXOBOS R. R. COCKBUBV, M. A., 

Rector. 



No. 8. Coumt of Indruciion in the Model Orammar Sehool for Upper Canada. 

The Model Grammar School, established by the Council of Public Instmotion 
fox Upper Canada, is mainly intended to exemplify the best method of leaching 
the branches required by law to be taught in the Grammar Schools, especial]^ 
Classics and Mathematics, as a model for the Grammar Schools of the oonotiy. 
It is also intended that the Model Grammar School shall, as £sur as possible, aec«se 
the advantages of a Normal Clairieal School to candidates for masterships and 
teacherships in the Grammar Schools ; but effect cannot be given to this object of the 
Model Grammar School during the iSnt fow montbe of its operation. The utmost 
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care has been taken to select duly qualified and able Masters. The following are 
the regulations which have been adopted in regard to the opening of the School : 

Extract from the Minutes ofihe Cou/ncU of Public IngtructUmy dated fhe SOC^ March, 1858. 

Ordered^ 1. That the Model Grammar School shall be opened for the admis- 
sion of pupils on the second Monday in August, 1858* 

2. That the qualifications for admission shall be the same as those required 
for admission into the County Grammar Schools, as follows : — ^Pupils in order to be 
admitted to the Grammar School, must be able, 1. To read intelligibly and correctly 
any passage from any common reading book. 2. To spell correctly the words of 
an ordinary sentence. 8. To write a fair hand. 4. To work readily questions in 
the simple and compound rules of arithmetic, and in reduction and simple propor- 
tion. 5. Must know the elements of English Grammar, and be able to parse any 
easy sentence in prose ; and 6. Must be acquainted with the definitions and out- 
lines of Geography. 

S. That the subjects of instruction shall be the same as those appointed for the 
County Grammar Schools. 

4. That no persons shall be admitted to the Model Grammar School who do 
not purpose taking up the prescribed course of instruction. 

5. That the Scholastic Terms shall be the same as those appointed for the 
County Grammar Schools, viz : — ^There shall be four Terms each year, to be 
designated, the Winter, Spring, Summer and A utumn Terms. The Winter Term 
shall begin the 7th January, and end the Tuesday next before Easter ; the Spring 
Term shall begin the Wednesday after Easter, and close the last Friday in June ; 
the Summer Term shall begin the second Monday in August, and end the Friday 
next before the 15th October; the Autumn Term shall begin the Monday follo^ng 
the close of the Summer Term, and shall end the 22nd December. 

6. That three pupils from each County, and two from each City in Upper 
Canada shall have die prior right of admission ; and if any County or City shall 
not avail itself of this privilege, then other duly qualified applicants shall be 
admitted in the order of their applications. 

Expla/naiory Memorandum on (he foregoing. 

1. The regular curriculum of five years embraces an extended course of ins- 
truction in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French, German, English Grammar, Litera- 
ture and Composition, History and (Geography, both Ancient and Modem, Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Mental Science, Natural History and Physical Science, Evidences of 
Revealed Religion, the usual Commercial Branches, Drawing, Masic, Gymnastic 
and Drill Exercises ; the more advanced Students will also attend Lectures in the 
various departments of Literature, Science and Art. (See programme on page 347) 

S. Only one hundred pupils will be admitted. 
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3. Accordingly, the numbers in each class will be strictly limited, in order that 
a due regard may be paid to the peculiar temper and disposition of each pupil, and 
that the utmost efficiency may be secured in the cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties, and the inculcation not only of the principles but of the practice of a 
high-toned morality. 

4. The School conthins large and well ventilated Class-rooms, with ante-rooms, 
a Library, Laboratory, and a Hall for assembling the whole school. The most 
recent improvements in school architecture and school furniture have been adopted. 
A play-ground of several acres is attached, with gymnastic apparatus, and covered 
sheds for exercise in wet weather. 

5. The course of instruction is so arranged as to prepare and strengthen the 
mind for the more severe study of each succeding year. 

6. By the peculiar system of discipline adopted, the conduct and application 
of the Pupils will be regulated by motives similar to those by which our conduct in 
after life is influenced, and the various honours will be made to depend as much 
on good conduct as sound scholarship. 

7. Pupils from a distance can board in private houses sanctioned by the Coun- 
cil, at prices agreed upon by the parents of the pupils and the keepers of the houses. 
A pupil will be allowed to board in any private family, at the request of his pa- 
rents. 

8. There are four Scholastic Terms in the year, and the fee at present is five 
dollars per quarter, payable in advance. 

9. All applications for admission to be transmitted in writing to the Chief 
Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada. 



Ho. 4. Circular to Beads of Municipal Councils in Cities and Counties in Upper 
Canada^ transmitting the foregoing Programme. 

Sir, — ^I have the honor to transmit you herewith a Progranmie of the opening, 
and course of instruction to be pursued in the Model Grammar School for Upper 
Canada. 

As it is a Provincial, and not a local. Institution, the Council of Public Ins. 
truction has resolved to apportion the pupils to be admitted to each County and 
Ciiy in Upper Canada. 

The object of this Circular is to bring the subject under the notice of the 
Council over which you preside, in order that if the Council should think proper at 
present, or at any future period, to select by examination before a Conunittee or 
Board of Examiners appointed for that purpose, three of the most meritorious pupils 
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within its juriadietioiv and asaist tfaem by scholanhips or barsariea, to attend the 
Model Grammar School^ the prefesenoe would be given to them over all other 
applications from the same Ceuntj. 

I will only add that it is intended that the School shall be in reality what its 
name imports. — a Model Grammar School for Upper Canada. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

E. RYERSON. 
EnucATcoir Ofuce, 

Toronto, 8th Jane, 1858. 



IL THE OOUKTT GRAMMAR SGHOOLa 

iVb. 5. — programme of Studies^ and Oeneral RtUea and Regulatians for fftt 
Government of County Grammar Schools in Upper Canada. 

Pl«icrib«d bj th* Oonneil of Pablic Btttnwtion, imder the aothority of tib0 GmminM! Sekool Ajoi, 16 Tie. 

Mp. 1S6^ and tppcoT«d. by tb« QoTernor Goiflnl ia OouiMiL 

Prsfatort Explah ations. 

1. The fifth section of the Grammar School Act requires *' That in each 
county grammar school provision shall be made for giving inetraction, by a teacher 
or teachers of competent ability and good morals^ in all the higher branches ci a 
practical English and commercial education, including the elements of mechanics 
and natural philosophy, and also in the Greek and Latin languages, and mathe- 
matics, so far as to prepare students for University College, or for any college 
affiliated to the University of Toronto, according to a programme of studies, and 
general rules and regulatioa^, to be prescribed by the Council of Public Instmo- 
tion for Upper Canada, and approved of by the Governor General in Council ; 
Provided idvrays^ that no grammar school shall be entitled to receive any part of 
the grammar school fund, which shall not be conducted according to such pro- 
gramme, rules and regulations." In the fourth clause of the eleventh section of 
the Act (after providing for the union of the grammar and one or more common 
schools in any municipality) it is provided ** That no such union shall take place 
without ample provision being made for giving instruction to the pupils in the 
elementary English branches, by a duly qualified teacher or teachers." 

2. From these provisions of the law it is clearly the object and function ,of 
grammar schools not to teach the elementary branches of English, and especially 
to teach the subjects necessary for matriculation into the University. With a vie\iir 
to the promotion of these objects, and for the greater efficiency of the Grammav 
Schools, the Council of Public Instruction of Upper Canada, after mature deiibs* 
ration, has adopted the following regulations, which, according to the fifth aeo^ 
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tion, and the fifth clause of the 11th section of the Grammar School Act, 16 Vic, 
chapter 186, are binding upon all boards of trustees^ and officers^ of grammar 
schools throughout Upper Canada. 



Section 1. — Quaufications vor the Admission of Pupils, to th« Gramma a 

Schools. 

1. The regular periods for the admission of pupils commencing classical 
studies, shall be immediately after the Christmas and after the summer vacations ; 
but the admission of pupils in English studies alone, or of those pupils who have 
already commenced the study of the Latin language, may take plitce at the com. 
mencement of each term. The examinations for the admission of pupils shall 
be conducted by the head roaster, as also examinations for such- scholarships, 
exhibitions, and prizes as may have been instituted' by municipal councils as 
authorized by law,* or by other corporate bodies, or by private individuals. But 
the board of trustees may, if it shall think proper, associate persons with the 
head master in the examinations for such scholarships,, exhibitions, or prizes. 

S. Pupils, in order to be admitted to the Grammar School, must be able, — 
1. To read intelligibly and correctly any passage from any common reading- 
book. 9. To spell correctly the words of an> ordinary sent^ice. S^ To write a 
fair hand. 4. To work readily questions in the simple and' compound rules of 
arithmetic, and in reduction and simple proportion. 5* Must know the elements 



• The Upper Canada Municipal InMtihUion$ Act of IQSS, 22 Vict. chap. 99, lection 2*79, •naota tliat 
the mnnieipal eonccil of ewwf county and dtf umj past hj-laws for iha fbllowiiig pvipoM* :— 

1. Landtfor Orammaif SehooU, — ^For obtaiDing ia snob part of tha^ Oonoty, or of aoj Oitj withia 
the Coontj, aa the wanta of the people may moat reqaire, the real propertj^ reqntatte for erectiiig Connty 
Grammar Sdiool Houaea thereon, and fgr other Orammar School pnrpoaaai and for preaerrfaig, inqiroTing 
attd repairing aueh School Houaea, and for diapoaing of aaeh proper^ wliaa no Umger required. 

2. Aiding Orammar SehooU. — ^For maUng proTiaionin aid of' audi Grammar Schools aa may be deemed* 
expedient 

8. PupiU competing for Univcnitg Prifea.— For- making permanent proriaion for defraying the 
expense of the atiendanoe at the UniTeraity of Toronto^ and at the Upper Canada College and Royal 
Orammar School there, of anob of tbepnpila of the Publier Gramnuur BehpobiOf tbeOooDtyas are. unable 
to ioeur the expense but are deairoua of, and, in the opinion of the reapecttre Maatera of auch Orammar 
SdKH^, poaseaa competent attatnmenta for competing for any Sdiolarabip, Briilbitioii, or other almilar 
Prise, offered by auch UniTeraity or College. 

i, Common Skhooi PupiU, — For making aimilar proyiaioa for the atteBdiiiee'aiiaBP|FOoanty Oram-, 
mar School, for like purpoaea, of pupila of the Common Sehoola of the County. 

ft. Endowing JPWIoiMAfpa.— For endowing audi Fellowahipa, Scholarahipa or Kxhibitiona, and other 
aimilar Priaea, in the Univeraity of Toronto and in the Upper Canada College and Royal Orammar School 
there, for competition among the pupila of the Public Orammar Sehoola of the County aa the Council 
deema ezpedlcDt for the eocouragemenft of leamfaig araongal the yontb thereof.- 
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of English grammar, and be able to parse any easy sentence in prose ; and, 
6. Must be acquainted with the definitions and outlines of geography. 

The following Scholanhipt are offsred for oompetitioD at the MatrienlatioD Te*^tninittiftn« in the Uni- 
rersity of Toronto : 

1. In the Faadty of ArU (each of the value of £80 per annum), 2 in the Greek and Latin Claarioa, with 
History and Geography ; 2 in Mathematics ; 1 in Modem Languages, with History and Geography ; 8 for 
General Proficieocy in the ** pass " suljects appointed for all Stodenti. See ■nbjeeiB on page 84S. 

2. In the Department of Agrieulture, 1 of the ralne of £80. The suljects of examination are as follows : 
English Grammar and Composition. Arithmetic, indading Mensuration. Eudid, B. 1. Outlines of 
English History to the present time [Ohambers* History of British Empire.] OoUlnes of Modem Geogra- 
phy. Geography of the British Empire including her Colonies. Principles of Practical Agriculture 
[Stephens' OatechisnL] 

Z, In the Department of Civil Engineering, 1 of the ralue of £80. The subjects of examination are at 
follows : Arithmetic Algebra [Colenso'a] Budid ; B. L IL III. IV. and Def. of V. and VL [Oolenso's 
edition of Simeon's.] Nature and use of Logarithou [Oolenso's.] Plane Trigonometry, as far as plane 
triangles [Colenso'a] English Grammar and Composition. French Grammar. Voltaire, Histoire da 
Charles XH. Outlines of English History to present time. [Ohambers' History of the British Empire.] 
Outlines of Modem Geography [Puti and Arnold's Manuals of Ancient and Modem Geography.] Geogra* 
phy of the British Empire, including her Ooloniea. Drawing. 

4. In the Faculty of Medicine, 2 of the value of £80 per annum each. The subjects of examination are 
as follows : Sallust, Catiline. Ordinary rules of Arithmetic. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. Extraction 
of Square Boot First four rules of Algebra [Oolenso'a] English Grammar and Composition. Outlmea 
of English Histoiy to the present time [Chambers' History of the British Empire.] Outlines of Andent 
and Modem Geography [Putt and Arnold's Manuals.] Elements of Chenustry [Chambers' Educational 
Course.] An elementary view of the structure and arrangement of the Animal Eii^om. [Oarpenter^a 
or Patterson's Zoology, or Rudiments of Zoology in Chambers* Educational course.] Elements of Botauieal 
Sdence, structural and systematical [Henfrey's Rudiments of Botany, Balfour's Outlines of Botany, or 
Gray's First Lessons in Botany.] Candidates for Scholarships will be examined in the following additional 
subjects: Homer, Biad, B. L Horace, Odes, R I. Translation into Latin Prose. Algebra as fiur aa 
Quadratic Equations, indusive. Eudid, B. L French Grammar. Voltaire, HistoUre de Charles XU. 

6. In the Faculty of Lam, 4 of the Talne of £80 per annum eadu Hie subjects of examination are aa 
follows : Xenophon, Anabasis, B. L Horace, Odes, B. L <fc UL Translation fasto Latin Prose. Arithmetio, 
Euclid, R L n. <fc m Algebra, as far as Quadratic Equations incluslye. [Colenso'a] English Gram- 
mar and Compositioa French Grammar. Voltaire, Histoire de CharlesJXlL Outlines of Bngliah 
History to present time. [Chambers' History of the British Empire.] Outlines of Roman History to the 
death of Nero. Outlines of Grecian History to the death of Alexander. Outlines of Ancient and Modeni 
Geography. [Puts and Arnold's Manuals of Ancient and Modem G eography .] Blackstone^s Commentariea, 
Vol I. N.B. — Candidates for Matriculation in Law, may omit either French or Greek, at their option. 



Section 2. — List or Text Books for Gbammab Schools im Upper Canada. 

Prescribed by the Council of Public Instraction, under the authority of the 6th section of the Grammar 

School Act, 16 Vic, ch. 186. 

[Non. — I%e Orammar School Trueteee can eelect euch text books from the following liet ae they may an* 
prove ; hut in no eaee ^ould more than one teriee of booke be permitted to be ueed in each eehool,^ 

1. Latin, 

Arnold's First, Second and Third Book. Arnold's Prose Composition. 

Andrews and Stoddart's Latin Grammar. Anthon's Latin and English Dictionary. 
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Bullion's (Adam's) Grammar. Kaltschmidf s Latin — English Die- 

Edinburgh Academy Rudiments. tionary. 

Eton Grammar. 

2. Greek. 

Arnold's First Book. Eton Grammar. 

Arnold's First Prose Composition. Anthon's Prosody. 

Arnold's Second Prose Composition. Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon, 

Arnold's Reading Book. (Abridged.) 

Bullion's Grammar. Donnegan's Greek Lexicon. 

Edinburgh Academy Rudiments. 

Clastical IficUonaries^ dx. 

Smith's Classical Dictionary. Rich's Companion to the Latin Die- 

Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary, tionary and Greek Lexicon, 

and the Dictionary of Antiquities. Baird's Classical Manual. 

a Frwch. 

Merlet's Grammar. Collet's Interlinear Reader. 

Merlet's Le Traductenr. Collot's Anecdotes and Questions. 

Merlet's Dictionary of Difficulties. Collot's Dialogues and Phrases. 

Arnold's First Book. Collot's French and Englbh Dictionary. 

Arnold's Vocabulary. Surrenne's New Manual. 

Noel and Chapsal's Grammar^ Spiers and Surrenne's French and En- 
CoUot's Pronouncing Reader. glish Dictionary. 

4. Engliih, 

Lennie's Grammar. Sullivan's Literary Class Book. 

Bullion's Grammar. Whately's Lessons on Reasoning. 

National Grammar* Whately's Lessons on Christian Evi- 

SuUivan's Grammar. deuces, t>r the Truth of Christia- 

Art of Reading. (National Series.) nity. (Appendix to 4th National 

Sullivan's Dictionary of Derivations. Reader.) 

Sullivan's English Dictionary. Whately's Introductory Lessons oti the 

The National Readers. British Constitution. 

Third Book. Political Economy in Chamber's Edu- 

Fourth Book. cational Course. 

Supplement to ditto. Spalding's English Literature. 

Fifth Book. Reid's Rudiments of English Composi- 

Sixth Book. tion« 
Sullivan's Spelling Book Superseded. 

6. MaUiematics, 

Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. (Na- Colenso's Simson's Euclid. 

tional Series.) Colenso's Algebra, Part 1. 

Thomson's (James, LL.D., Glasgow) Pott's Euclid. 

Arithmetic and Algebra. Mensuration j National Series. 

Loomis' Treatise on Algebra. Appendix to ditto ) 

For Mathematical Instruments and Geometrical Forms and Solids, see 

Depository Catalogue. 
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6. QtogrcLphy and History^ 



Sullivan's Introduction to Geography and 
History. 

Sullivan's Geography Oenerallzed. 

Epitome of Geographical ELnowledge (Na- 
tional Series.) 

Hodgins' Geography and History of Can- 
ada and of the other British Colonies. 

White's Elements of General History, 
(Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modem.) 

White's History of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

White's Plistory of France. 



Schmitz's Manual of Ancient History, 

Putz's Ancient Geography and History. 
By Arnold and Paul.. 

Putz's Mediaeval Geography and His- 
tory. 

Putz's Modem Geography and History, 

Johnston's General School Atlas. 

Johnston's Physical School Atlas. 

Johnston's Classical School Atlas. 

Pillans' Physical and Classical Geogra- 
phy^ (Companion to Johnston's 
Classical Atlas.) 



7. Ph^notASoUfnct, 

Third, Fourth and Fifth National Readers. Johnston's Charts of Natural Philoso- 
Youmans' Chemical Atlas. phy, with Hand-Books. 

Youmans' Chemistry. Patterson's First Steps to Zoology, 
Olmsted's School Philosophy. Parts I. and II. 

8. MiaceManeout, 



Hullah's Manual of Vocal Music. 

Also Charts, books of School Songs, &c. 
Mulhauser's Writing Manual. 
Nationid Copy Lines. 
Oth«r Copy Lines, Latin or English. 



National Book Keeping. 

Drawing books and materials au- 
thorized by the Department of Science 
and Art, England ; and those in the Ca- 
talogue of the Educational Depository* 
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Explanatory Memonuida to the foregoing Programme :— 

1. Pupils preparing for the University, are required to study those subjects 
only which will qualify them for matriculation.* 

2. Any pupil studying the English branches alone, may have an option as to 
the particular subjects of his study ; but he may not, without the special permission 
of the head master, select any subject not included amongst those prescribed for 
the class in which he has been placed on examination. 

3. The pupils shall be arranged in classes, corresponding to their respective 
degrees of proficiency. There may be two or more divisions in each class ; and 
each pupil shall be advanced from one class or division to another, according to 
attainments in scholarship, and no faster. 

4. Drawing includes linear, map, geometrical, and ornamental drawing. 

5. Instruction shall be given to each pupil in penmanship, as long as the 
Head master shall think it necessary. 

6. It is recommended that the elements of vocal music shall form part of the 
course of instruction for all pupils capable of learning to sing. 

Section 4. — Opening and Closino Exercises of eaci Day. 

The arrangements for the daily religious exercises of each grammar school 
shall be left to the judgment of the board of trustee8.t 

Section 5. — Duties of the Head Master and Teachers. 

1. Each head master and teacher of a grammar school shall punctually observe 
the hours for opening and dismissing the school ; shall, during school hours, faith- 
fully devote himself to the public service ; shall see that the exercises of the school 

* The following are the "pass** subjects prescribed for those who are not candidates for Scholarshipi 
at MatricnlAtion ; Xenophon, Anabasisi B.L Salluat, Catiline. Translation from English Into Latin proae. 
Ordinary Rules of Arithmetic. Vulgar and l>ecimal Fractions. Extraction of Square Root First four 
Bules of Algebra, [Golenso's Algebra.] Euclid, B, I, [Colenso's Edition of Simson's] English Gram- 
mar. Outlines of English History to present time. [Chambers* History of British Empire.] Outlines of 
Boman History to the death of Nera Outlines of Qredan History to the death of Alexander. OatUziea 
of Ancient and Modem Geography. [Puts* and Arnold's Manuals of Ancient and Modem Geography,] 
Candidates for Scholarships will be examined in the following additional subjects ; Homer, Iliad B, L 
Homer, Odjssey, IX. Horace, Odes B. I. Virgil, iBneid B. If. Translation from English into Latin rerM 
Algebra, Proportion and Progression. Simple and Quadratic Equations. Euclid, B. H, IIL' and IV. 
English Grammar and Composition. French Grammar. Voltaire, Hjstoire de Charles XII. Sogliah 
History under the Houses of Tudor and Stuart Geograp>>y of the British Empire, including her Colooiea. 
The studies of the fifth year in the foregoing Programme include the subjects appointed for the "honot^ 
matriculation examination in the University of Toronta For list of scholarships and subjects of exami- 
nation in other faculties and departments in the Untversity see page 344. 

f The trustees can arail themselres of the recommendation on this subject, and the forms provided by 
the Council of Public Instraction for Upper Canada, in regard to Common Schools. See Common School 
Regulations, published in the Appendix to this Report, page 861. 
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be opened and closed each morning and evening, as stated in the preceeding sec- 
tion : shall daily exert his best endeavours, by example and precept, to impress 
upon the minds of the pupils the principles and morals of the Christian religion, 
especially those virtues of piety, truth, patriotism, and humanity, ivhich are the 
basis of law and freedom, and the cement and ornament of society. 

2. Every head master shall keep the daily, weekly, and quarterly register of 
his school, according to the forms and instructions authorized by law. The head 
master of every senior county grammar school shall also make the observations 
and keep the Meteorological Journal required by the 16th section of the Grammar 
School Act, 16 Vic, chap. 186 ; in addition to which, every head master shall keep, 
or cause to be kept, a class register, in which are to be noted the class exercises 
of each pupil, so as to exhibit a view of the advancement and standing of such 
pupil in each subject of his studies. The head master shall also prepare the an- 
nual and semi-annual returns of his school required according to law. (See p. 356.) 

3. The head master shall practise such discipline in his school as would be 
exercised by a judicious parent in his family; avoiding corporal punishment, ex- 
cept when it shall appear to him to be imperatively required : and in all such 
cases he shall keep a record of the offences and punishments, for the inspection 
of the trustees at or before the next public examination, when the said record 
shall be destroyed. 

4. For gross misconduct, or a violent or wilful opposition to his authority, the 
head master may suspend a pupil from attending the school,' forthwith informing 
the parent or guardian of the fact, and the reason of it, and communicating the 
same to the chairman of the board of trustees. But no boy shall be expelled with- 
out the authority of the Board of Trustees. 

5. When the example of any pupil is very hurtful to the school, and in all 
cases where reformation appears hopeless, it shall be the duty of the head master, 
with the approbation of the board of trustees, to suspend or expel such pupil from 
the school. But any pupil under this public censure, who shall express to the head 
master his regret for such course of conduct, as openly and explicitly as the case 
may require, shall, with the approbation of the board and head master, be re-ad- 
mitted to the school, 

6. The trustees having made such provisions relative to the school-house and 
its appendages, as are required by the second clause of of the eleventh section of the 
Grammar School Act, 16 Vict., chap. 186, it shall be the duty of the head master 
to give strict attention to the proper ventilation and temperature, as well as to the 
cleanliness, of the school-house. He shall also prescribe such rules for the use of 
the yard and outbuildings connected with the school-house as will ensure their 
being kept in a neat and proper condition, and he shall be held responsible for 
any want of neatness and cleanliness about the premises. 

7. Care shall be taken to have the school-house ready for the reception of 
pupils at least jl!/{€e/i minuUa before the time prescribed for opening the school, in 
order to offer shelter to those that may arrive before the appointed hour. 
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Section 6.-*— Dutods of Pupils. 

1. Pupils muflt come to the jchool cleftn jn their persons and clothes. 

2. Tardiness on the part of pupils shall be considered a violation of the 
rules of the school, and shall subject the delinquents to such penalty as the nature 
of the case may require, at the discretion of the head master. 

3. No pupil shall be allowed to depart before the hour appointed for closing 
school, except in case of sickness^ or some pressing emergency ; and then the head 
master's consent must first be obtained. 

4. A pupil absenting bimseTf from school, except en account of ttckusait, or 
other urgent reason satisfnctory to the bead roaster, forfeits his standing in his clasi, 
and his right to attend the school for the term. 

5. No pupil shall be allowed to remain in the school unless he is furnished 
with the books and requisites required to be used by him in the school ; but in 
case of a pupil being in danger of losing the advantages of the school, by reason 
of his inability to obtain the necessary books or requisites, through the poverty erf* 
his parent or guardian, the board of trustees has power to procure and supply 
such pupil with the books and requisites needed. 

6. The tuition fees, as fixed by the board of trustees, whether monthly or 
quarterly, shall be payable in advance ; and no pupil shall have a right to enter 
or continue in the school or class until he shall have paid the appointed fee. 

Section 7. — Tkrms, yACA.TiONs, Daily Exercises, and Holidats.^ 

1. There shall be four terms each year, to be designated the winter, spring, 
summer and autumn terms. The winter term shall begin .the 7th January, and 
end the Tuesday next before Easter, the spring term shall begin the Wednesday 
alter Easter and close the last Friday in June, the summer term shall begin the 
second Monday in August and end the Friday next before the 15th October; the 
autumn term shall begin the Monday following the close of the summer term, 
and shall end the 22nd December. 

2. The exercises of the day shall not commence later than nine o'clock a.m.y 
and shall not exceed six hours in duration, exclusive of all the time allowed at 
noon for recreation, and of not more than ten minutes during each forenoon and 

* 1. This regulation appUes to nnion gnoimar and common iohools, as the law proTidea for the 
miion of common sohoola with grammar lohoolB, not the miion of the latter with the former. In all caaest 
therefore, in which common ichooU are wiited with the grammar tchools, the union Bohoola are lubjeeted 
to tiie regulations whioh are here prescribed in respect to grammar schools. 

2. It should be obsenred that the several clauses of the eleventh section of the grammar school Aet 
empower boards of trustees to prescribe anj duties, or make any rfgulations, in connection with their 
respeotiiTe schools, which are not provided for by, or are not inconsistent with the general regulations 
prestribed by the Oouncll of Public Instmetloo, and approrsd by the OoTemor General in OoundL 
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each afternoon. Nevertheless, a less number of hours of daily teaching may be 
determined upon in any grammar school, at the option of the board of trustees. 

3. Every Satturday shall be a holiday ; or, if preferred by the board of trustees 
and head master of any grammar school, the afternoons of Wednesday and Satur- 
day in each week shall be half holidays. All days declared by law to be publie 
holidays shall be holidays in each grammar school. 

4. The public half-yearly examinations required to be held in each grammar 
school, by the fifth clause of the ilth section of Act 16 Vict. chap. 186, shall take 
place, the one immediately before the Christmas holidays, and the other immedi- 
ately before the summer vacation. 

Adopted by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, on the 26th 
day of December, 1854. 

Approved by the Governor Greneral in Council, as intimated to the Chief Su- 
perintendent of Education, on the 15th day of Februaiy, 1855.* 



No. S.'^Irupectian of Orammar Schools. 

[(1) Authorized by the second clause of the Grammar and Common Schools Im- 
provement Act of 1855 (18 Vict., ch. 182) as follows : •* 2. A sum not exceed- 
ing two hundred and fifty pounds per annum, may be expended in the pay- 
ment of Inspectors of Grammar Schools, who shall be appointed, their duties 
prescribed, and their remuneration fixed by the Council of Public Instruction."] 

(3) DtUies of Intpeeton of Orammar 8eho6U. (Prescribed by fhe CownoU of Public Indntction 

on ike 22nd of Jvne 1866J 

It shall be the duty of the Inspectors of the Grammar Schools to visit each 
Grammar School in the course of the year, and to make enquiry and examination, 
in such manner as they shall think proper, into all matters affecting the character 
and operations of the school, and especially in regard to the following things : — 

I. MtchanicaJ Arrangementa. — ^The tenure of the property ; the materials, 
plan and dimensions of the buildings ; when erected and with what funds built ; 
neighbourhood ; how lighted, warmed, and ventilated ; if any class-rooms are pro- 
vided for the separate instruction of part of the pupils ; if there is a lobby, or 
closet, for hats, cloaks, book-presses, &c. ; how the desks and seats are arranged 
and constructed, and with what conveniences ; what arrangements for the teacher; 
what play-ground is provided ; what gymnastic apparatus, if any ; whether there 
be a well, and proper conveniences for private purposes. 

IL Means of Instruction.^^The books used in the several classes, under the 
heads of Latin, Greek, English, Arithmetic, Geography, &o., the apparatus provi- 
ded, as maps, globes, blaok-Boards, models, cabinets, library, &c. 

III. Organization. — Arrangenaent of classes ; whether each pupil is taught 
by the same teacher ; if any assistant or assistants are employed ; to what extent ; 
how remunerated : how qualified* 
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IV. Discipline, — Hoars of attendance ; usual ages of pupils admitted ; if the 
pupils change places in their several classes ; or whether they are marked at each 
lesson or exercise, accoiding to their relative merits ; if distinction depends oa in- 
tellectaal proficiency, or on a mixed estimate of intetlectual proficiency and moral 
conduct or on moral conduct only; what rewards, if any ; whether corporeal punish- 
ments are employed — if so, their nature, and whether inflicted publicly or privately ; 
what other punishments are used ; management in play hours ; whether attendance 
is regular ; what religious exercises are observed ; and what religious instruction 
is given, if any. 

V. Method of Instruction. — Whether mutual, or simultaneous, or individual, 
or mixed ; if mutual, the number of monitors, their attainments, how appointed, 
how employed ; if simultaneous, that is by classes, in what subjects of instruction ; 
whether the simultaneous method is not more or less mingled with individual teach- 
ing, and on what subjects ; to what extent the intellectual, or the mere rote method 
is pursued, and on what subjects ; how far the interrogative method only is used ; 
whether the suggestive method is employed ; whether the elliptical method is re* 
sorted to ; how the attainments in the lessons are variously tested — by individual 
oral interrogation — ^by requiring written answers to written questions, or by requir- 
ing an abstract of the lesson to be written from memory. 

VL Attainments of Pupils. — 1. Reading ; whether they can read with ordi- 
nary facility only, or with ease and expression. Art of reading, as prescribed in 
the programme — meaning and derivation of words. 2. Writing; whether they can 
write with ordinary correctness, or with ease and elegance. 3. Drawing — Linear, 
Ornamental, Architectural, Geometrical ; whether taught, and in what manner. 4. 
Arithmetic; whether acquainted with the simple rules, and skilful in them; whether 
acquainted with the tables of moneys, weights, measures, and skilful in them ; 
whether acquainted with the compound rules, and skilful in them ; whether ac- 
quainted with the higher rules, and skilful in them. 5. Book-keeping. 6. English 
Granunar ; whether acquainted with the rules of orthography, parts of speech, 
their nature and modifications, parsing, composition ; whether acquainted with the 
grammatical structure and excellencies of the language by frequent composition in 
writing, and the critical reading and analysis of the English Classic authors, in both 
prose and poetry. 7. Geography and History ; whether taught as prescribed in 
the official programme, and by questions suggested by the nature of the subject. 
8. Outlines of English Literature ; how far taught, and in what manner. 9. The 
Languages — Latin, Greek and French : how many pupils in each of these langua- 
ges ; whether well grounded in an accurate knowledge of their grammatical forms 
and principles ; their proper pronunciation, peculiar structure and idioms, and 
whether taught by oral and vmtten exercises and compositions in these languages 
as well as by accurate and free translations of the standard authors. 10. Algebra 
and Geometry — how many pupils and how far advanced in ; whether they aie 
familiar with the definitions, and perfectly understand the reason, as well as prao* 
tice, of each step in the process of solving each problem and demonstrating each 
proposition. 11. Elements of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, as prescribed in 
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the programme ; whether taoght ; what apparatus for teaching them ; how many 
pupils in each. 12. Vocal Music ; whether taught, and in what manner. 

Vn. Mi$ceUane(mi. How many pupils have been sent fnmi the school to, and 
how many are preparing to matriculate in some University. 2. Whether a 
register and visitors' book is kept, as required by the regulali<ms, and whether the 
Trustees visit the school. S. Whether the pupils have been examined before being 
admitted to the school, and arranged in forms and divisions, as prescribed by the 
regulations ; and whether the required public examinations have been held. 4. 
What prizes or other means are ofiered or employed to excite pupils to competition 
and study. 5. How far the course of studies and method of discipline prescribed 
according to law, have been introduced and are pursued in the school ; and such 
other information in regard to the condition of the schools as may be useful in pro* 
moting the interests of grammar schools generally. 



No. 7. Subjects of Ezaminaiion of Candidates^ {not being University Oraduates) 
for Masterships of County Cframmar Schools in Upper Canada. 

Preteribed bj the OouDdl of Pablio iDstrueiipn lor Upper OiHMcIa, ab required by the following proyiao 
to the aeoond olanae of the eleyentb seoUoD of the Gramnuir Sohool AmendmeDt Aot of 1868 : 

(1) ** Provided always, that no person (except a graduate of some University 
or University College) shall hereafter be appointed master of a Grammar School 
unless he shall have previously obtained a certificate of qualification from a Com- 
mittee of Examiners (one of whom shall be the Head Master of the Normal School) 
appointed by the Council of Public Instruction." In terms of this Proviso it is — 

(S) Ordered^ — ^That candidates for Masterships of County Grammar Schools 
be examined as to their knowledge of, and ability to teach, the subjects, and books,, 
or portions of books, in which the Senate of the University of Toronto requires 
candidates to be examined for honors and scholarships at matriculation in any 
College affiliated with that institution, as contemplated by the fifth section of the 
Grammar Schools Amendment Act, 16 Vict., chap. 186.* Which subjects of exa- 
mination are as follows : 



* The following is the fifth section of the Oramouur Sebool Act referred to : ** And be it enacted, Tliat 
in each County Grammar School, provieion shall be made /or giTing instmetioo* bj a teacher or teachers 
of competent ability and good morals, in all the higher braoches ol a praetieal Sogliah and Commercial 
•ducatioD, incloding the Elements of Natoral Philosophy and Mechanics, and also in the Latin and Greek hm* 
guages and Mathematics, so far as to prepare students for IJniTersity College, or any College affiliated to 
the IJniTersity of Toronto, according to a programme of studies and general rales and regulations to be 
prescribed by tho Cooaoil of PobUc Instrnctioo for Upper Canada, and approred by the Goremor in 
Council : Proyided always, That no Grammar School shall be entitled to receiye any part of the Grammar 
School Fund which shall not be oonducted according to such prograouaa, ralea and regulations.** 
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GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAOE8. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, B. I. Sallust, Catiline. 

Homer, Hiad B. I. Horace, Odes, B. I. 

Homer, Odyssey B. IX. Virgil, iEneid B. IL 

Translation from English into Latin prose. 

Translation from English into Latin verse. 

MATHEMATICS. . 

ArWimeiic. 
Ordinary Rules of Arithmetic. 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

Algebra. 

Extraction of Square Root. First Four Rules of Algebra (Colenso's.) 
Proportion and Progression. Simple and Quadratic Equations (Colenso^s 

Algebra.) 

Geometry, 

Euclid, B. L n. HL and IV. (Colenso's Edition of Simson's.) 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Er^glish. 

English Granmiar and Composition. 

French, 
Grammar. Voltaire's Histoire de Charles XIL 

mSTORT AND GEOGRAFHT. 

Outlines of Ancient and Modem Geography. 
Outlines of Grecian History to the death of Alexander. 
Outlines of Roman History to the death of Nero. 
Geography of the British Empire, including her Colonies. 
Outlines of English History to the present time. 
English History under the Houses of Tudor and Stuart. 

ELElffENTS OF NATURAL PHniOSOPHT. 

Mechanics, 

Explain the composition and resolution of statical forces. 
Describe the simple machines (mechanical powers.) 
Define the Centre of Gravity. 

Give the general laws of motion, and describe the chief experiments by whioh 
they may be illustrated. 

State the law of the motion of falling bodies. 
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Hydrostatics^ Hydraylies and Pneumatics, 

Explain the pressure of liquids and gases ; its equal difiusion and variation 
with the depth. 

Define specific gravity, and show how the specific gravity of bodies may be 
ascertained. 

Describe and explain' the barometer,^ the siphon, the common pump and 
forcing-pump, and the air-pump. 

Acoustics, 
Describe the nature of sound. 

Optics, 

State the laws of reflection and refraction. 
Explain the formation of images by simple lenses. 

Astronomy. 

Motion of the Earth round its axis and round the Sun ; with applications of 
these motions to explain the apparent movements of the Sun and Stars, the length 
of days, >md the change of seasons — explanation of Eclipses and the Moon's Phases. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 

Properties of matter, aggregation, crystallization, chemical affinity, definite 
equivalents. 

Combustion, flame ; nature of ordinary fuel ; chief results of combustion—-!, e., 
the bodies produced. 

Heat : natural and artificial sources ; its efiects. Expansion ; solids, liquids, 
gases. Thermometer ;^ conduction, radiation, capacity, change of form ; lique- 
faction; steam. 

The atmosphere ; its general nature and condition ; its component parts.* 
Oxygen and nitrogen ; their properties. Water and carbonic acid. Proportions of 
these substances in the air. 

Chlorine and iodine, as compared with oxygen. 

Water : its general relation to the atmosphere and earth ; its natural state and 
degree of purity. Sea water, river water, spring water, rain water. Pure water : 
efiects of heat and cold on it ; its compound nature ; its elements. 

Hydrogen ; its proportion in water ; its chemical and physical properties, 

* For the ioformation of Grammar School Masters, it may be proper to state that the Director of the 
Obseryatory, as Professor of Meteorology in UniTersity College, delirers an annaal coorse of lectures on 
that science during Michaelmas Term. Instruction in regard to the care and management of the 
instruments provided by the Educational Department for the Meteorological Grammar School stations, 
will be giren to Grammar School Masters, by one of the officers of the Department, upon application 
daring office hours. 
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Solphor, phosphorus, and carbon generally. 

Nitric Acid, solpharic acid, carbonic acid, hydrochloric acid : their properties 
and uses. 

Alkalies, earth, oxides generally. 

Sslts : their nature generally. Snlphales^ nitrates, carbonates. 

Metals generally — ^iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, gold, silver, platinum, merctiij. 

The chief proximate elements of vegetable and animal bodies ; their ultimate 
composition. 

(3) Committee of Examiners : — Thomas J. Robertson, Esq., M.A., Chairman ; 
Rev. William Ormistoii, M.A. ; Frederick W. Barron, Esq., M.A. ; George R. R. 
Cockbum, Esq., M.A. 

(4) The Committee of Examiners aippointed by the Council meets in the Nor- 
mal School building on the first Monday of January, April, July, and October in 
each year. Candidates are required to send in their names to the Chairman of the 
Committee one week previous to the day of examination. 



Ifo. 8. — Meteorological Stations connected with the Senior County Orammar 

Schools. 



(I) dreular io ike County Oaumeik amd io ihe Boairdt of Senior Oenmly Orammar BohooU m 

Upper Canada, 

GaifTLaMaif, — ^I have the honor to inform yon that the necessary instruments 
for making Meteorological Observations at each of the Senior County Ghranmiar 
Schools in Upper Canada have been procured by the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, and are now ready for distribution by this Department. 

The section of the Grammar School Law authorizing the establishment of 
these meteorological stations in connection with the Senior County Orammar 
Schools of Upper Canada is as follows : 

** XVI. Whereas it is desirable at Seminaries and places of Education to direct 
attention to natural phenomena, and to encourage habits of observation ; And 
whereas a better knowledge of the climate and meteorology of Canada will be ser- 
viceable to agriculture and other pursuits, and be of value to scientific enquirers : 
Be it therefore enacted, That it shall be part of the duty of the Master of every 
Senibr County Grammar School, to make the requisite observations for keeping, 
and to keep a Meteorological Journal, embracing such observations, and kept ac- 
cording to such form, as shall from time to time be directed by the Council of 
Public Instruction ; and all such Journals or Abstracts of them shall be presented 
annually by the Chiet Superintendent of Schools to the Governor with his Annual 
Report :• 

* Few of th« abitrseto traDtmitted to the Department were tuffldeDtiy eooseeatiTe or aocurate eoot^ 
to embody in this report See page 860. 
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^^ Every Senior County Grammar School shall, on or before the last day of No- 
vember, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, be provided, at the expense of 
the county municipality, with the following instruments : 



cc 



One barometer ; one thermometer for the temperature of the air ; one Daniel's 
hygrometer, or other instrument for showing the dew-point : one rain-gauge and 
measure ; one wind-vane. 

^* And it shall be the duty of the Chief Superintendent of Schools to procure 
these instruments at the request and expense of the Municipal Council of any 
County, and to furnish the master of the Senior County Grammar School with a 
book for registering observations, and with forms for abstract thereof, to be trans- 
mitted to the Chief Superintendent by such master, who shall certify that the ob- 
servations required have been made with due care and regularity." 

The delay which has occurred in providing these instruments has bean una- 
voidable. Those first selected in the United States were found to be unsuitable ; 
^nd upon consultation with Colonel Lefroy, so long and favorably known in oonnec 
tion with Her Majesty's Magnetical Observatory in Canada, and with whom this 
provision of the Grammar School Act originated, the Chief Superintendent deemed 
it advisable to have new instruments prepared expressly fer use at the stations in 
oonnection with this Department. Improvements, which experience in this climate 
had sug^ated, were adopted, and a range as low as 35^ and 40^ below zero was 
given to the thermometers. 

The instruoients, when ready, were all tested by Jas. Glaisher, Esq., and their 
variations recorded. They were also examined and approved by. Colonel Lefit)jr. 
In addition, the Chief Superintendent considered it important to subject them to a 
winter's test at the Provincial MagneticaJ Observatory, Toronto, before sliding 
them out ; and to compare and note any variations which might be caused by ex- 
posure to extreme cold. 

The various instruments, and books, which are now ready for distribution, are 
as follows : 

One Barometer, either a standard, or one of a second quality. 

A Self-registering Maximum Thermometer. 

A Self-registering Minimum Thermometer. 

A Wet and Dry Bulb Thermometer. 

A Rain Gauge and Graduated Measuring Glass. 

A Copy of the Official Instructions and Directions for Making and Recording 
Observations. 

Daily register book, containing printed forms, and adapted for the observa- 
tions of one complete year. 

Monthly and annual abstract book, do. do. do. do. 

Blank book for extraordinary records. 

Map of the stars, four tables, and synopsis, reprinted from the in^^tiuctions 
and mounted for convenient reference. 
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A Copy of Drew's Pracfical Meteorology, 

A Copy of Coffin^s Hygrometrical Tables, bound ap with the m8trnction& 

(A wind-vane is not sent. It can easily be constrncted at the Station.) 

The cost of £bese instruments and books, including packing^ &c., will be $140 ; 
one-half of which will be borne by this Depantoient, and the other half by the 
County to which the instruments are sent. Where desirable, an ofRcer will be 
despatched from the Department with the instruments to ensure safety in their car- 
riage, and to assist in fitting them up at the proposed station. Should you desiiie 
the instruments to be sent to your Grammar School, I will thank you to notify me 
at your earliest convenience^ so that the necessary arrangements for that purpose 
may be made, and transmit the required amount ($70,) with the enclosed form duly 
filled Dp. Where, instead of the Standard Barometer, a barometer of the second 
quality is selected, the price of the set of instrument3, &c., is 8110, only one half 
of which ($55) need be senL 

The instrudCions for taking and recording observations which have been ap- 
proved by the Council of Public Instruction, have been carefully prepared by the 
Director of the Provincial Observatory, and are sufficiently minute and explicit to 
enable the Head Master of the Grammar School to make the necessary observa- 
ttoDs without much trouble. Attention and patience will be indispensable at first ; 
but titne and practice will soon ensure regularity and accuracy in the observer. 

In order to afford time for practice, it is suggested that no observations be re* 
corded in the books sent until the first of January next. A sufficient supply of un* 
bound sheets will accompany each set of instruments to enable the Head Master to 
' re(5ord his observations on them until that time. A form of monthly returns will 
also be sent by mail, in which can be recorded each month's observations. These 
monthly reports should be regularly transmitted to the Chief Superintendent as re- 
quired by law. 

Of the great practical importance to a new and but partially settled country, of 
establishing (thus early in its history, and before its physical condition is materially 
changed) a complete and comprehensive system of meteorological observation, I 
need scarcely remark, as the subject will no doubt receive your attentive consider- 
ation. The Department will rely upon your cordial co-operation in the matter. 

Every enlightened country in Europe is now more or less engaged in prosecu- 
ting inquiries in this particular branch of science. In the other parts of Her Ma- 
jesty's dominions and in the United States, meteorological stations have been long 
since established. Although the science is yet comparatively in its infancy, yet 
from the aggregate of facts which have already been collected at various points, 
and in different countries, truths of highest value and importance in scientific re- 
search have been unfolded ; unsettled theories have been tested, and questions re- 
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lating to physical phenomena which had long remained among the<sealed mysteries 
of nature have beeti satisfactorily solved. 

I have the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient i^ervant, 

J. GEORGE HODGINS, 

^ Deputy Superintendent. 

^ Education Office, 

Toronto, 2:5th September, 1857. 



(2) M0te(yrolqgicdl StaUona estahlulfifed, 

Puring the present year, the following Meteorological Stations have been es- 
tablished at the senior County Grammar Schools in Upper Canada : 

1. JPort Samia. 5. Niagara. 9. Belleville. 

2. Chatham. 6. Milton. 10. Picton, 
8. Guelph. 7. Barrie. 11. Perth. 

4. Hamilton. 8. Whitby. 12. Cornwall. 

13. L'Orignal (instruments purchased but not yet sent for.) 

Each of diese twelve stations bas been visited by an officer of this Depart* 
dent, who, in addltfon to flxfng the locality, position of instruments, &c., has given 
practical instructions in the Use of the instruments with which the stations have 
been provided. U was not Aiought necessary to supply wind-vanes, as they are 
easily constructed at the stations. Instiuctions, howevefi were given for making 
approximate observations of the direction and velocity of the wind.* 

Each of the stations has also been supplied with a sufficient quantity of sheets 
of the various Forms and Abstracts for practice, previous to making entries in the 
Registers. 

The Daily Register contains a sufficient number of the two forms, A and B, for 
a year's observation , as follows : 

Form A contains on each of its pages the following headings, viz. : — 
" Barometer corrected at 32° Fah. ; Gaseous Pressure ; Temperature of Air cor- 
rected ; Wet Bulb Thermometer corrected ; Difference of Dry and Wet Bulb, Elasti- 
city or Tension of Vapor ; Humidity ; Direction and Velocity of Wind ; Appear- 
ance of Sky ; Class and arrangement of Clouds ; Amount of Cloudiness ; Clouds in 
motion. — Class, Elevation, Direction, Form, and Velocity ; Aurora ; General Re- 
marks." These observations are required to be made three limes a dav, viz. : at 
7 A. M., 1 P. M., and 9 P. M. 

Form B contains blanks for one month's observation on one page ; the columns 
for which are ** Day of the Month ; Self-Registering Maximum and Mini num Tiier- 
mometers ; Daily Range of Temperature ; Rain, — Began at, — Ended at, —Total 
duration, Cubic Inches in Gauge, Depth in Inches ; Snow, — Began at, — Ended 

< • 

• See note on page 865. 
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nXy — Total duration. Depth in Inches ; Total Depth of Bain and Melted Snow ; 
Remarks.*' These obsenrations are only required to be made at 1 P. M. 

Full instructions having been given, the Ofaeenren after a little practice were 
required, in accordance with the Act and Regulations, to transmit monthly abstracts 
of their observations to the Educational Department. Two forms for which 
were supplied, as follows : ^ 

Form C, which is a condensation of Forma A and B, contains colnmna for the 
corrected observations, and the Daily as well as Monthly Means. 

Form D includes the ** Highest, Lowest, and Monthly Range of Barometer, 
also the Great Ranges within 24 hours. The Dates and total number of Rainy 
Days ; Snowy Days ; Foggy Days ; Storms of Wind ; Frosts. Columns for four 
classes of Auroras ; Sky unfavorable, observaticHis doubtful ; Sky unfavorable, 
observations impossible ; Sky favorable ; none seen. The Highest, Lowest, and 
Monthly Range of Temperature ; the Greatest and Least Daily Range ; the Mean 
Temperature of the Warmest and Coldest Days. Lightning, Thunder, Hail or 
Rain ; Meteors and Optical Phenomena ; Periodical and occasional misoellaneons 
Phenomena ; General Remarks." 

These abstracts are required to be certified as true copies of the originals, 
and the observations as having been made with due regularity, as required by law. 

The annexed table will show how far the Observers have succeeded in accom- 
plishing the oL^jects contemplated by the Act : 



Heteocological Station. 



When esta- 
blished, in 
18f^ 



Naof 

monthlv 

abetraoHi 

received ai 

Ed. Office. 



Oharaoter of abrtraete leceivad. 



WeU 
Prepared. 






Hiddlmg. 

ly. 



Imper^ 
fectly. 



"■^L Niagara? 

*2. Hamilton..., 

3. BeUeville.... 

4. Barrie 

6. Chatham.... 

6. Port Sarnia. 

*7. Milton 

t8. Cornwall.... 

9. Guelph. 

10. Whitby 

11. Perth 

12. Picton 



Total 



Jan. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Febmaxy. 
do 

Oct 
do 



2 
3 

10 
8 
4 
7 
3 








t8 

• • • 

t7 



2 
3 
2 



37 



4 

• • 

3 



... 



23 



* No Reports have been reeaiTed from Niagara for MTeral months ; nor from Hamiltoo or MQton for 
some time, but the omisaioQ at these two Stationa was owing to a change of Masters. 

t The Master at Oomwall haying tendered his rtsignation, the instmetions weie not giren till October. 

X Names of Obsenrers from whom well prepared Abstracts have been receiTed:— At BtlltvilU, Alez- 
aoder Bnrdon, Esq.; at Bmrie, Rer. W. F. Checklej, A.B.; and at Part Sarnia, Bst. G. J. R. 
Baiter, B.A. The ohsemtiflBs taken at BarrU, hare beso rsgdaiij pablished in the local papers. 
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Appendix H. 

THE COMMON SCHOOLS FOR UPPER CANADA. 

Na 1. General Begulationa for the Organization, Government and Discipline of 

Common Schools in Upper Canada. 

Adopted after mature cooBideration by the Oooncil of PubHo iDetruotion as aathorixed by the fourth claaie 
of the Thirty-eighth Section of the Upper Canada School Act of 1860 (18th A 14t& Yiot., ch. 48.) 

Section 1. Hours of Daily Teachiko. Holidays and Vacations. 

1. The hours of teaching each day shall not exceed six, exclasive of all the 
time allowed at noon for recreation. Nevertheless, a less number of hours for 
daily teaching may be determined upon in any school, at the option of the trustees. 

2. Every alternate Saturday shall be a holiday in each school. 

3. There shall be three vacations during each year ; the first, eight days, at 
Easter ; the second, the first two weeks in August ; the third, eight days, at Christ- 
mas. 

4. All agreements between trustees and teachers shall be subject to the fore- 
going regulations ; and no teacher shall be deprived of any part of his salary on 
account of observing allowed holidays and vacations. g 

Section 2. Religious and Moral Instruction. 

[The regvlaUons on this subject wiU he found on p<ige 20.] 

The following regulations in regard to the '^ opening and closing exercises of 
the day," the "duties of masters and teachers," and the ^^ duties of pupils," have 
been adopted by the Council, and apply to all common schools in Upper Canada : 

Section 3. Opening and Cloung ExEBd&Bs of each Day. 

1. With a view to secure the Divine blessing, and impress upon th^ pupils 
the importance of religious duties, and their entire dependence on their Maker, 
the Council of Public Instruction recommends that the daily exercises of each 
common school be opened and closed by reading a portion of Scripture, and by 
Prayer. The Lord's Prayer alone, or the Forms of Prayer hereto annexed may 
be used, or any other prayer preferred by the trustees and teacher of each school. 
But the Lord's Prayer should form a part of the opening exercises ; and the Ten 
Commandments be taught to all the pupils, and be repeated at least once a week* 
But no pupil shall be compelled to be present at these exercises against the wish 
of bis parent or guardian, expressed in writing to the teacher of the school. 
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Forms of P&at£r. 

Before eoteriog upon the bosineas of the Day, 
Let us pray, 

O Lord, our Heavenly Father, Almighty and Everlasting God, who hast safely 
brought us to the beginning of this day, defend us in the same by Thy mighty 
power ; and grant that this day we fall into no sin, neither run into any kind of 
danger, but that all our doings may be ordered by Thy governanpe, to do always 
that is righteous in Thy sight, through Jesus Christ our Lor-d. Amcf^- 

Almighty God, the giver of every good and perfect gift, the fountain of all 
wisdom, enlighten, we beseech thee, our understandings by Thy Holy Spirit, and 
grant, that whilst with all diligence and sincerity we apply ourselves to the attain- 
ments of human knowledge, we fail not constantly to strive after that wisdom which 
maketh wise unto salvation; that so, through Thy mercy^ we may daily be advan- 
ced both in learning and godliness, to the honor and praise of Thy name, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done in earth, as it is in Heaven ; Give us this day our daily bread ; 
And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us ; And 
lead us not into temptation ; But deliver us from evil ; For Thine is the kingdom, 
the power and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love of God, and the Fellowship 
of the HoljiGhost, be with us all evermore. Amen. 

At the dose of tho BusinesB of the Day. 
Xet VA pray. 

Most Merciful God, we yield Thee our humble and hearty thanks, for Thy 
Fatherly care and preservation of us this day, and for the progress which Thou 
hast enabled us to make in useful learning ; we pray Thee to imprint upon our 
minds whatever good instructions we have received, and to bless them to the ad- 
vancement of our temporal and eternal welfare ; and pardon, we implore Thee, 
all that Thou hast seen amiss in our thoughts, words and actions. May Thy 
good Providence still guide and keep us during the approaching interval of rest 
and relaxation, so that we may be thereby prepared to enter on the duties of the 
morrow with renewed vigor, both of body and mind ; and preserve us, we beseech , 
Thee, now and ever, both outwardly in our bodies, and inwardly in our souls, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 

Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, OLord; and by Thy great mercy, 
defend us from all perils and dangers of this night, for the love of Thy only Son, 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Our Father, which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy pame, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done in earth ad it is in heaven ; Cive i]»9 this day our daily 
bread ; and forgive nsonr trespasses, as we forgive th^m that trespass agaitist us ^ 
And lead us not into temptation : But deliver us frdm Ovil ; For Thine is the 
Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory, for ever and ever. AmeTL 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and \he Love of Godi and the fellowship 
of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen. 

Section 4. EhrriES of Teache&b. 

The sixteenth section of the School Act prescribes, in explicit and comprehen- 
sive terms, the duties of teachers ; and no teacher can legally claim his salary, 
who disregards the requirements of the law. Among other things, the act re* 
qtdres each teacher to ^^ maintain proper order and discipline in his school^ 
according to the forms and regulations which shall be provided according to law.^' 
The law makes it the duty of the Chief Superintendent of Education to provide 
the forms ; and the Council of Public Inalruction prescribes the following regul^ 
tions for the guidance of the teachers in the conduct and discipline of their schools : 

It shall be the duty of each teacher of a common school: — 

L To receive courteously the visitors appointed by law, and to afford them 
every facility for inspecting the books used, and to examine into the state of the. 
school ; to have the visitors' book open, that the visitors may, if they choose, enter 
remarks in it. The frequency of visits to the school by Jntelllgetit persons, anir 
mates the pupils, and greatly aids the faithful teacher. 

2. To keep the registers accurately and neatly, according to the prescribed 
forms ; which is the more important under the present school act, as the 34th sec- 
tion of if authorizes the distribution of the local school fund according to the 
average attendance of pupils attending each school. 

3. To classify the children according to the books used ; to study those books 
himself; and to teach according to the improved method recommended in their 
prefaces. 

4. To observe himself, and to impress upon the minds of the pupils, the 
great rule of regularity and order, — a tim£ and a place for evertthing, and 

EVERYTHING IN ITS PROPER TIME AND PLACE. 

5. To promote both by precept and example, cleanliness, neatness and 
DECENCY. To effect this, the teacher should set an example of cleanliness and 
neatness in his own person, and in the state and general appearance of the school. 
He should also satisfy himself by personal inspection every morning, that the 
children have had their hands and their faces washed, their hair combed, and 
clothes cleaned, and, when necessary, mended. The school apartments, too, 
should be swept and dusted every evening. 
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6. To pay th^ stnctest attention to the moral aiKl general o<»duot of his 
pupils, and to omit no opportimity of inculcating upon them the [^incipl^ ef 
Taura and Honi#tt ; the dnti^ ol retpect to soperiors, and obedieiMse to all pai- 
aons placed in authority over them- 

7. To evince a regard for the improvement and general welfare of his pupils, 
to treat them with kindness eombined with firmness ; and to aim at governing 
them by their affections and reason, rather than by hanhness and severity. 

8. To cultivate kindly and afiectionate feelings among his pupils ; to dis- 
countenance quarrelling, cruelty to animals, and every approach to vice. 

[The remainder of these duUes, from No. 9 to 12 wduHve^ ore ideutkal mOi those of ike 
Masters of Orammao' Schools, and wiUbe found onpokge 348.] 

IS. The trustees having made such provisions relative to the school-house 
and its appendages, as are required by the fourth clause of the twelfth section of tiie 
Common Sdiool Act, IStfa and 14th Vict, cap. 48» it i^all be the duty of the teacher 
^o give strict attention to the proper ventilation and temperature, as well as to the 
cleanliness of the school-house ; he shall also prescribe such rules for the use of the 
yard and out-buildings connected with the school-house, as will insure their being 
kept in a neat and proper condition ; and he shall be held responsible for any want 
of neatness and cleanliness about the premises. 

14. Care shall be taken to have the school-house ready for the reception of 
pupils at least fifteen minutes before the time prescribed (or opening the school, in 
order to afford shelter to those that may arrive before the appointed houn 

Ssonoir 5. Duties of Pupils. 

(Same as (hose 07i pcige 350. ) 

SBonoir 6. Duties of Trustees. 

1. The full and explicit manner in which the duties of trustees are enumerated 
and stated in the school Act, renders it unnecessary to do more, in this plaee, thma 
to make some explanatory remarks on the nature of the general duties of trustees, and 
the relations su twisting between them and the teachers whom they employ. The 
law invests trustees with most important functions ; they are a corporation, and as 
such, the ownership and control of the school site, school house, and all the property 
attached thereto, are vested in them ; they are to provide and furnish the school- 
house and premises, and apparatus and text books for the school ; and they alone 
have authority to employ the teacher. Their duties are, therefore, of the greatest 
importance^ and they should be well understood. 

t. It is important that trustees should select a competent teacher. The be9t 
teacher is dboays the cheapest. He teaches most, and inculcates the best habits 
of learning and mental development, in a given time ; and time and proper habits 
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are worth more than money both to pupils and their parents. Trustees who pay 
a teacher fairly and punctually, and treat him properly, will seldom want a good 
teacher. To employ an incompetent person, because he offers his incompetent 
services for a small sum, is a waste of mc»%y, and a mockery and injury of the 
youth of the neighbourhood. We entirely concur in the following estimate of the 
qualities of a good teacher : — '' A teacher should be a person of Christian senti- 
ment, of calm tetnper, and discretion * he should be imbued with the spirit of 
peace, of obedience to the law, and of loyalty to his Sovereign ; he should not 
only possess the art of communicating knowledge but be capable of moulding the 
mind of youth, and giving to the power, which education confers, an useful direc- 
tion. These are the qualities for which trustees of schools, when making choice 
of a teacher, shoidd anxiously look." 

SsoTiON 7> Duties or School VigitMs. 

1. The thirtp'Second section of the School Act of 1850, provides that all Clergy- 
men recognized by law, of whatever denomination, Judges, Members of the Lie- 
gislature, Magistrates, Members of County Councils, and Aldermen, shall be 
school visitors ; and the thirty-third section of the Act prescribes their la>vful du- 
ties. 

2. The parties thus authorized to act as visitors, have it in their ovm power to 
exert an immense influence in elevating the character and promoting the efficiency 
of the schools, by identifying themselves with them, by visiting them, encooraging 
the pupils, aiding and counselling teachers, and impressing upon parents their in- 
terests and duties in the education of their offspring. In visiting schools, however^ 
visitors should, in no instance, speak disparagingly of the instructions or management 
of the teacher in the presence of the pupils ; but if they think it necessary to give 
any advice to the teacher, they should do it privately. They are also desired to 
communicate to the local or chief Superintendent anything which they shall think 
important to the interest of any school visited by them. The law recommends vi- 
sitorlB, ^* esptciaUy to attend the Quarterly Examinations of tfie Schools.*^ It is 
hoped that all visitors will feel it both a duty and a privilege to aid, on such occa- 
sions, by their presence and influence. While it is competent tS a visitor to engage 
in any exercises which shall not be objected to by the authorities of the school, it 
is expected that no visitor will introduce, on any such occasion, anything calcula- 
ted to wound or give offence to the feelings of any class of his fellow christians. 

3. Too strong a recommendation cannot be given to the establishment of cir^ 
culating libraries in the various townships and school sections. A township library, 
with an auxiliary in each school section, might, by noeans of a comparatively smidi 
sum, supply popular and useful reading for the young people of the whole town- 
ship. It is submitted to the serious attention of all school visitors, as well as trus- 
tees, and other friends of the diffusion of useful knowledge. — See Departmental 
Notices page S73. 
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Appendix I. 

APPORTIONMENT OF THE UPPER CANADA COMMON SCHOOL 

LEGISLATIVE GRANT FOR THE YEAK 1858. 

No. 1. Circular to the Clerk of each County y Ci/y, Town, and Village Municipality 

in Upper Canada. 

Sib, — I have the honor to transmit herewith a certified copy of the apportion- 
ment for the current year of the Legislative School Grant to each City, Tovra, 
Village, and Township in Upper Canada. This apportionment will be payable at 
this Office to the agent of the Treasurer of your Municipality, on the 1st of July, 
provided that the School Accounts have been duly audited, and together with the 
Auditors' and other reports, have been transmitted to the Department. 

Considering the number of applications during 1857, for aid firom the Poor 
School Fund, I have thought it desirable to appropriate a few hundred pounds from 
that fund, and divide it among those new and thinly settled Counties where the 
ordinary legislative and municipal grants have not been sufficient to enable Trus- 
tees to sustain the Schools during the school year. 

I have not deducted the apportionment to the Roman Catholic Separate Schools 
from each individual City, Town, and Township, as was done in former years, but 
I have reserved a special sum from which to make an apportionment direct to each 
School having a claim upon the fund. This is a most equitable and satisfactory 
mode of apportioning the grant, and it is one which, while it provides the legal 
apportionments to Separate Schools, does not so directly and materially lessen the 
resources of those Municipalities in which these Separate Schools happen to exist. 

I trust the exertions and liberality of your Council will be increased in propor- 
tion to the growing necessity and importance of providing for the sound and 
thorough education 9£ all the youth of the land. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

B. RYERSON. 

Eduoation Office, 

Toronto, Ist June, 1858. 
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No. 2. Apportionment to the Townships for 1858. 



I. Oonrar a> OimaxUT. 



Chkrlottenburgh $607.00 

KenyoD OBI. 00 

IJUMaiter *88.00 

Loohiel 884.00 

t2)S4 00 

S. CkimcTT or Stobhoht. 

Comvall 68S .00 

Pinch 168.00 

OiDobrnck 688.00 

fiozborougb SB! .00 

tia2S.oa 

8. Cotrarr oi Duiidu. 

MlWlda 488 .00 

UounUiD *01 .00 

WilliuDBburgb 648.00 

Wincheder 408.00 

tISSS.OO 

4. Cotnm or Pbiboott. 

Alf™l 180,00 

Ckltdooi* 118.00 

Bawketburj, Eut S9S.00 

Uawkeabiirj, Wejt XOl.OO 

LoDgueail 1(16.00 

PlanUgenet, North 213.00 

PlaoUgeoet, Soath 126.00 

(1466.00 

6. CooirrT o> BolMLL. 

Cambridge 80, 00 

OlareDM 69.00 

CDmberland S18 00 

BoMeU 1*0.00 

t47T.0O 

8. OoumT or CAKLiroa. 

Rtetoy 296.00 

OlouoeiUr 426 . 00 

Ooolboaru 8B8.00 

Gaver, Horth 288.00 

HaoUey 288.00 

Uarch 68.00 

Uarlborougb. 816.00 

Nepein 484. 00 

Ot^OoA 490.00 

TorboltOD 68 .00 

$8088.00 

t. OoDHTT or Obbitulb. 

Aogn»U. 677.00 

Edwardiburgh 623 . 00 

0<nrer, Sooth 99 oo 

Oxford 444.00 

Wolford 191.00 

11184.00 



8. Oormr or Ludb. 
- — APFOBnonoR. 

BMUrd Bod ) 

Borgeu, Sooth J laaB.OO 

Crotb^i North 318.00 

Ci'O'by, Snmli J76!oo 

ElijsiibeihtowD 640.00 

ElnuUy, SoDth m oo 

KiUey 476!oO 

Leedi aod liwidfdowae, front. 444.00 

Leed* and LaodidoirDS, rear. snioo 

Yonge and Egcott, front 846 DO 

YoDge aod EKott, rear 282^00 

_ $8881.00 

9. Cooutt or T..iim 

S"^-"?' 884.00 

Beckwiih jBo 00 

BurgSH, North ,4^ 00 

Dalhouiie and I*yant J47 qq 

2""°8-: '. m!00 

Urummood -.--.,,,.,.,,. .,, j jw nrt 

Elmeley, North ....'.'.'. I90;00 

ifV^ •; m.oo 

*""^"B°» 891.00 

Packenham 844 00 

^^T -, "' 420:00 

Sebulopol 40 00 

Sherbrooke, North \ ggOO 

Sherbrooke, SouUi \\\ 9300 

$2948.00 
10, Conm or BiirrBKw, 

... 168.00 

Alice man 

Bagot and BKlhfield ■"' ijjm 

"'*"'?' ; mioo 

Brougham 78 oO 

Brndenell and Algona " ' 60 00 

g""" ;:; »a.«> 

5;;°! "OO 

Honab .- . 401 on 

Pembr.'ke and Staftwd "■' - 

KOM 

WsKtmealh 

Wilberforce t 



110.00 
146.00 
108.00 
M.OO 

$1868.00 
11. CooRTT or FmoRTurAO. 

5?^*^ 114.00 

?'"«?•?" ■■:■ 646.00 

LoQgbborongh j^j ». 

Piltibnrph and Howa Igland 486.00 

Portland and EiDchiDbT<H>ke 28! 00 

^■ffi^:;;:;:::::::;::::;:::::;; tZ 



13. OouittT or ADmHoton. 

Amhent bbnd j jj m 

Camden, Eait 77o'on 
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ADDnroTOR — {CoKUnuM 

lOWllMIPi. APPOWIOIIWIT. 

Sheffield 1290.00 

1720 00 

18. Oouimr of Lmnfox. 

Adolphwtown M.OO 

Fndirieksbargh JM.OO 

BiilmioDd »gg-00 

776.00 

14. OOOIITT Of PEnCOB XofWAKD. 

Hriio;;ii*:::::: m.oo 

Hillier »¥i.uu 

1974.00 

16. (kfovn or HAnxMoi. 

Hmigffford IJJOO 

HmWdoo JJSOO 

UadocAlieTiraiidTador 816.00 

2~2- 126.00 

i£^;;.:::..:..::. 4^.00 

25;^ 476.00 

»;•::::::::::: 6j..«o 

Tywdinmga ^^'^ 

8884.00 

16. OOOIWT OF NOBIHUMBIBLAND. 

*j_i^3^ 101.60 

oSLbe *1J|0 

HkMimaiid 604.80 

^Iton "0*0 

MooMriun. South W«.40 

Sl^l «0«.00 

SZip'::::::::::: «m-«o 

8268.80 

17. Couarr or Dcbbaii. 
}^T^^ 482.00 

SlT^^ 668.60 

Ss:;^":::::::::::: »''«8o 

8162.80 

18. OouwTT OF Pkebbobouoh. 

A«hodtl 2*8-^ 

BJmoni and Methuen • • • • 46.00 

SSST. «^-^ 

Dommer and Burleigh *J?'?? 

SoniBinore .J^'^X 

Mr.!'!:?::::::::::::::::::::::g^» 

Smith and Harvey ^*^'QQ 

1778.00 



19. CovMTT or Yioro&iA. 

iLPPOBnom>n. 

EldoD $168.00 

Emily 428.00 

FeneUm 62.00 

MaripoMi 488.00 

Opt 860.00 

Vtfulam 70.00 



1671.00 



20. OooMTr or Onta&xo. 

Broek 468.20 

MaraandRama 164.40 

Pickering 984.40 

Re^ch 644.00 

Sooit 148.80 

Sengoff Island 40.40 

TWah 162.00 

Uxbridgt 276.20 

Whitby 646.80 

8860.20 

21. OouifTT or YOEK. 

Etobicoke 402.00 

Oeorffina 127.00 

GwilUmbory, North 160.00 

Owillimbory, Bast 468 . 00 

King 800.00 

Markbam 994.00 

Soarborough 60t.00 

Yangban 880.00 

Wliitoharch 687.00 

York 1047.00 



6068.00 



22. OouxTT or Pbbl. 

Albion 616.00 

Caledon 448.00 

Gbingnaeonsy 868.00 

Oore of Toronto 146.00 

Toronto 748.00 



2710.00 



28. COUMTT or SXMCOB. 

Adjala 272.00 

Sssa 186.00 

Flos 60.00 

OwiUhnbory, Wfst 498.00 

Innisfil 228.00 

Medontd 189.00 

Mono : 849.00 

Mnlmor 114.00 

NottawMaga 841.00 

OriUia and Matchedash 100.00 

Oro : 294.00 

Sunnidale 86 . 00 

Tay and Tiny .* 105. 00 

Teeumseth 429 .00 

Toesorontio 75. 00 

Yespra 109.00 

8880.00 

24. CouNTT or Halton. 

Ssqueaing ' 758.00 
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Kungaweja $216.00 

KelMD 488 00 

Traiklgar 784.00 

$2186.00 

25. CoDXTTT OF Wehtwoeth. 

▲ncitter 424.00 

Barton J20.00 

Beverly ^78.00 

Binbrooke 184.00 

Flamborough, East 868.00 

Flamborougb, West 899.00 

Olaoford 202 . 00 

Saltfleet 284.00 

— $26.'i9.00 
26. GouiiTT OF B&iicr. 

Brantford 686.00 

Barford , 666.00 

Dumfries, South 420.00 

Oakland 78.00 

Onondaga 224.00 

— $1969.00 

27. COUMTT OF LlIfOOLir. 

Oaiator 188.00 

Clinton 827.00 

Gainsborough 884.00 

Orantbam 890.00 

Orimsby 292.00 

Loath 204.00 

Niagara 229.00 

$1969.00 

28. COUHTT OF WmLLAXD, 

Bertie 889.00 

Crowland 222.00 

Humberstone 186.00 

Pelbam 274.00 

Stamford 887 .00 

Thorold 808.00 

Wainfleet 178.00 

Willoughby 122.00 

— $1966.00 
29. OouNTT OF Halddcand. 

Canborouff h 144 .00 

Cayuga, North 295.00 

Cayuga, South 86.00 

Dunn 102.00 

Houlton and Sherbrooke 298.00 

Oneida 208.00 

Bainham • 286.00 

Beneca ^ 881.00 

Walpole 476.00 

— $2176.00 
80. CouHTT OF Norfolk. 

CharlotteFille 878.00 

Houehton 242.00 

HidcQeton 201.00 

Townsend 726 .00 

Walsingham 401 .00 

Windham 805.00 

Woodbouse 850 . 00 



$2608.00 



81. ComiTr OF OooBD. 

TOWirsHlPS. APPOBXIOVlfm. 

Blandford $168.00 

Blenheim 587.00 

Dereham 496.00 

Niasouri, East 280.00 

Norwich, North 400.00 

Norwich, South 888.00 

Oxford, North 188.00 

Oxford East 276.00 

Oxford, West 241.00 

Zorra, East 851 .00 

Zorra, West :.. 482.00 

$8647.00 

82. CouHTT OF Watkeloo 

Dumfries, North 411 .00 

Waterloo 1028.00 

Wellesley 504.00 

Wilmot 770 00 

Woolwich 441.00 

$8154.00 

88. CoUMTT OF WlLUlfOTOir. 

Amaranth 68.00 

Arthur 167.00 

Eramosa 886.00 

Erin 442.00 

Qarafraxft 265.00 

Guelph 298.00 

Maiyborough 175.00 

Minto 24.00 

Nichol 888.00 

Jf,?J. •• 887.00 

Pilkington 285 00 

Puslinch 481.00 

$8211.00 

84. CouNTT OF Grxt. 

Artemesia. . . ; 209 .00 

Bentinck 286.00 

Colliogwood 28.00 

i>«rby 22.00 

Egremont 179.00 

Euphrasia gl .00 

2^«?«te ; 99.00 

Holland 161.00 

Melancthon and Proton 122.00 

Normanby 29.00 

^''P^T «2.00 

St Vincent 216 00 

SulUTan 54,00 

Sydenham 202.00 

• ^ — $1750.00 

85. OomfTT OF PlRTH. 

Blancbard 818.00 

Downie 812.00 

Eaathope, North 880.00 

Easthope, South 208.00 

Ellice. 157.00 

Elma and Wallace 285 .00 

Fullarton 24l!oO 

Hibbert 881.00 

TiOgan (including Mitchell $99 .50) 252 . 00 

Momii^ton 228.00 

$2607.00 
Y 
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86. GoiniTT or HuEOir. 

TOWT8HIP8. AFFOSTIOirimT. 

Asbfield $1 86 . 00 

Biddalpb 290.00 

Oolborne 168.00 

Qoderich 8*70.00 

Qrey 88.00 

Hay 119.00 

Howick 120.00 

HoUet 20 1 . 00 

McGiUivray 277.00 

McKillop 822.00 

Morris 28.00 

Staoley 882.00 

Stephen : 177.00 

Tackeramith 265.00 

ITsboroe 208 00 

Wawanosh 170.00 



ExNT— ( Continued.) 

TOWJISUIM. AFPOSTIOVinnrT. 

Romney 68.00 

Tilbury, East 108.00 

2164.00 

41. CouMTT or Laxbtoit. 

Boeanquet 190.00 

Brooke 94.00 

DawiU|. 81.00 

EDDlsSllen 18.00 

Buphemia 224.00 

Moore 284.00 

Plympton 267.00 

Saraia 84.00 

Sombra 218.00 

Warwick 866.00 



8261.00 



87. CouHTT or Bruob. 

Ama 120.00 

Brant 166.00 

Bruce 142.00 

Carrick 76.00 

OulroM 76 . 00 

Elderslie 65 .00 

Greenock 89.00 

Huron 150.00 

Kincardine 266.00 

EinloM 76.00 

Saugeen 92 00 

1294.00 



1770.00 

42. CouMTT or Essxz. 

Anderdon ., 141.00 

Colchester 211.00 

Gosfield 280.06 

Maidtitone 189 .00 

Maiden 288.00 

Mersea 1 66 . 00 

Rochester 166.00 

Sandwich 561.00 

Tilbary.West 82.00 

1979.00 



88, COUVTY OF MiDDUS 

Adelaide 828.00 

Carradoc 864.00 

Delaware 128.00 

Dorchester, North 814.00 

Ekfrid .^. 241.00 

Lobo *..... 868.00 

London 984 .00 

Metcalfe 188. CO 

Mosa 284.00 

Nissouri, West 804.00 

Westminster 612.00 

Williams 249 . 00 



4244.00 



89. OOUITTT OF ElOIH. 

Aldborough 161 .00 

Bayham \ 492 . 00 

Dorchester, South 162*. 00 

Dunwioh 272 . 00 

Malahide 461.00 

Southwold 653 .00 

Yarmouth 624.00 



yo, 8. ApporiUmnunt to Citie$f Toum» and VtUaaf 

for 1868. 
CiTua. 

Toronto $4400.00 

Hamilton 1920.00 

Kioffston 1520.00 

London 1440.00 

Ottawa 1120.00 



10,400.00 



2815.00 



40. COUITTT OF KkMT. 

Camden and Zone 267.00 

Chatham 207.00 

Dover, East and West 222.00 

Harwich 839.00 

Howard 404.00 

Orford 179.00 

Raluigh 860.00 



TOWMS. 

Belleyille 

Bowmanville 

Brantford 

BrockYille 

Chatham 

Cobourg 

Colliugwood in Township. 

Cornwall 

Dundas 

Gait 

Goderich p 

Guelph 

Lindsay in Township. 

Milton in Township. 

Niagara 

Oakville in Townfhip. 

Owen Sound 

Paris 

Perth 

Peterborough * 

Pieton 

Port Hope 

Prescott 

Sandwich in Township. 



674.00 
220.00 
610.00 
440.00 
848.00 
884.00 

190.00 
869.00 
277.00 
280.00 
884.00 



827.00 

142.00 
245.00 
200.00 
248.00 
189.00 
440.00 
248.00 
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Towirs — (Continued,) 

AFPOBTTomnirT. 

Saraia $100.00 

St Catharines 664.00 

Whitby 208.00 

WindBor 129.00 

6991.00 

Town MmnoiPALiTnES. 

Amhentbnrgh €40.00 

Barrie 160.00 

Clifton 40.00 

Simooe 208 . 00 

Woodstock 288.00 

986.00 

iNOORPOaATXD YlLLAQia 

Berlin 14t.00 

Bradford in Township. 

Brampton 116.00 

Caledonia 104.00 

Chippewa 187 .00 

Clinton in Township. 

£lora in Townfthip. 

Fergus in Township. 

Fort Erie in Township. 

IngersoU 200.00 

Iroquois in Township. 

EemptTille 196.00 

Ifitchell in Township. 

Kapanee 146.00 

Kew Hamburg in Township. 

Newcastle 126.00 

Newmarket In Township. 

Oshawa 128.00 

Preston 184.00 

StMary's 129.00 

St. Thomas 172.00 

Smith'sFalls 110.00 

Stratford 171.00 

Thorold 161.00 

Trenton 144.0^ 

Vienna 108.00 

Waterloo In Township. 

Torkville 140.00 

2667.00 



No. 4. Apportionment to Countiei for 1868. 

1. Qiengany 2264.00 

2. Stormont 1629.00 

8. Dundas 1838.00 

4. Presoott 1466.00 



CouNTHS — ( Continued) 

iLPPOBTIOinfBVT. 

6. Russell $477.00 

6. Cai-leton 8088.00 

7. Grenvillo 2184.00 

8. Leeds 8881 .00 

9. Lanark 2948.00 

10. Renfrew 1868.00 

11. Frontcnac 2166.00 

12. Addington 1720.00 

13. Ijennox 776.00 

14. Prince Edward 1974.00 

16. Hastings 3884.00 

16. Northumberland 8268.80 

17. Durham ', 816^.80 

18. Peterborough 1778.00 

19. Victoria : 1671.00 

20. Ontario 8859.20 

21. York 6068.00 

22. Peel 2710.00 

28. Simcoe 8880.00 

24. Halton 2186.00 

26. Wentworth 2669.00 

26. Brant ....: 1969.00 

27. Lincoln 1969.00 

28. Welland 1966.00 

29. Haldimand 2176.00 

80. Norfolk 2608.00 

81. Oxford 8647.00 

82. Waterloo 8154. Oq 

88. Wellington 8211 .00 

84. Grey 1760 00 

86. Perth 2607.00 

86. Huron 8261 .00 

87. Bruce 1294.00 

88. Middlesex 4244.00 

89. Elgin 2816.00 

40. Kent 2164.00 

41. Lambton 1770.00 

42. Essex 1979.00 

108228.80 

Total Counties 108228 . 80 

" Cities 10400.00 

•* Towns 6991.00 

'* Town Municiralities 986.00 

•* Villages 2667.00 

Total 124117.80 

Reserred as a basis on which to miUce an 
apportionment to Roman Catholic Sepa- 
rate Schools (estimated at) 8882.20 

Grand Total.... 188,000.00 



NoTB.— The tchool moneys apportioned to the yarious counties, cities, towns and Tillsc^es, as per the foregoing 
statement, are payable to the Toronto agents of the local treasurers. Wherever the apportionment is withheld, it has 
been owing to the omiusion or neglect on the part of the local school authorities to comply with the school law and to 
transmit to the Educational Department the necessary reports or audited returns. 
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Appendix K. 

THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF UPPER CANADA, &o. 

No. 1.— Oeneral principles on whidi Books have been selected for the Public School 
Librcaries in Upper Canada ; extracted from the Minutes of the Council of 
Public Instruction, dated the 2nd August^ 1853. 

The Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada deems it proper to state 
its principles of proceeding in performing the important and responsible task of 
selecting books for thescf public school libraries. 

1 . The Council regards it as imperative, that no work of a licentious, vicious* 
or immoral tendency ; and no works hostile to the Christian religion, should be 
admitted into the libraries. 

2. Nor is it, in the opinion of the Council, compatible with the objects of the 
public school libraries, to introduce into them controversial works on theology, or 
works of denominational controversy ; although it would not be des>rable to ex- 
clude all historical and other works, in which such topics are referred to and dis- 
cussed ; and it is desirable to include a selection of suitable works on the evi- 
dences of natural and revealed religion. 

3. In regard to books on ecclesiastical history, the Council agrees in a selec- 
tion from the most approved works on each side. 

4. With these exceptions, and within these limitations, it is the opinion of 
the council that as wide a selection as possible should be made of useful and 
entertaining books of permanent value, adapted to popular reading, in the various 
departments of human knowledge — leaving each municipality to consult its own 
taste and exercise its own discretion in selecting books from the general catalogue. 

5. The including of any books in the general catalogue, is not to be under- 
stood as the expression of any opinion by the council, in regard to any sentiments 
inculcated or combated in such books, but merely' as an acquiescence on the part 
of the council in the purchase of such books, by any municipality, should it think 
proper to do so. 

6. The general catalogue of books for public school libraries, may be modi- 
fied and enlarged from year to year, as circumstances may suggest, and as suita- 
ble new works of value may appear. 



No. 2. Remarks on the foregoing by the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

In addition to the recognition of these principles, the Chief Superintendent 
has deemed it essential, in a national system of public school libraries, to provide 
for the accomplishment of the following objects : 
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1. The prevention of the expenditure of any part of the library fund in the 
purchase and circulation of books having a tendency to subvert public morals or 
vitiate the public taste. 

2. The protection of local parties from imposition, by interested itinerant 
book vendors, in regard to both the prices and character of books introduced into 
their libraries. 

3. The placing of the remotest municipalities upon an equal footing with those 
adjoining the metropolis, in regard to the terms and facilities of procuring books, 
with the single exception of their transmission — which is now becoming safe and 
easy to all parts of Upper Canada. 

4. The selection, procuring, and rendering equally acceptable to all the school 
municipalities of the land, a large variety of attractive and instructive reading 
books, and that upon the most economical and advantageous terms. 

5. The removal of all restrictions upon local exertion, either as to the sums 
raised or the manner of raising them, whether in a school section, or township, or 
county, and the encourstgement of such exertions, by proportioning in all cases, 
the amount of public aid to the amount raised by local effort. 



I 

No. 3. — Departmental Notices to Municipal and School Corporations in Upper 

Canada. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

'* Township and County Libraries are becoming the crown and the glory of the Institutions of the Pro- 
yinoe.'' — Lord Elgin a< the Upper Canada Provincial Exhibition^ September^ 1854. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education is prepared to apportion one hundred 
per cent upon all sums which shall be raised from local sources by Municipal Coun- 
cils and School Corporations fen* the establishment or increase of Public Libraries 
in Upper Canada, under the regulations provided according to law. Remittances 
must not be in less sums than five dollars. Catalogues and forms furnished on 
application. 

PRIZES IN SCHOOLS. 

The Chief Superintendent will grant one hundred per cent, upon all sums not 
less than five dollars transmitted to him by Municipalities or Boards of School 
Trustees for the purchase of books or reward cards for distribution as prizes in 
Grammar and Common Schools. Catalogues and forms furnished on application. 

SCHOOL MAPS AND APPARATUS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred percent, to any sum or sums, 
not less than five dollars, transmitted to the Department from Grammar and Com- 
mon Schools; and forward Maps, Apparatus, Charts and Diagrams to the value of 
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the amount tKus augmented, upon receiving a list of the articles required by the 
Trustees. In all cases it will bo necessary for any person, acting on behalf of the 
Trustees, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, verified by the corpo- 
rate seal of the Trustees. A selection of articles to be sent can always be made 
by the Department when so desired. Catalogues and forms furnished on applica- 
tion. 



Appendix L. 

EDUCATIONAL FEATURES OF THE PROVINCIAL EXHIBITION, 1857. 

The Upper Canada Provincial Exhibition for this year took place in Brantford, 
on the last days of September and the first days of October. As already intimated 
in the circular from the Educational Department, published in the Journal of Edu- 
cation, arrangements were made to contribute to the Exhibition various speci- 
cimens of the school maps, apparatus, agricultural works, &c., which are supplied 
to public schools and municipalities from the Depository in connection with the 
Department. For a description of this inleresting^ feature of the Exhibition we 
refer to the Journal of Education for November, 1857. At the Exhibition, the opi- 
nion expressed was unanimous as to the value of so complete a collection of school 
requisites, and as to their influence in promoting the efficiency and attractiveness 
of the public schools. In the introductory remarks of the Hon George Alexander, 
then President of the Agricultural Association, at a preliminary meeting of the As- 
sociation, he thus referred to the educational contribution to the Exhibition : " He 
(Mr. Alexander) wished to direct their attention to the excellent exhibition made 
by the Educational Department. Our school system was one to be proud of; it 
had been based upon information collected by Dr. Ryerson from all parts of Eu- 
rope, and he trusted that the farmers present would urge upon their trustees the 
necessity of availing themselves of the valuable books, instruments, and other arti- 
cles provided for their use by the Educational Department." 

In his more formal annual address as President of the Association, Mr. Alex- 
ander (who was formerly a Local Superintendent of schools) thus proceeds : — ^** Let 
nothing, gentlemen, damp your ardor in upholding our National School system, 
which has been framed and introduced with so much ability and judgment. In 
giving education to the young (I mean in its highest sense,) we leave the richest 
legacy which one generation can give to another. Let us make every sacrifice to 
secure the best minds of our country for our public teachers, and in addition to all 
the other branches of knowledge, let the elements of agricultural and mechanical 
science be taught in our more advanced schools, which if only to a limited extent, 
^*will be sowing the first seeds from which nn aftercrop will spring up.'' But 
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above all let us uphold our great depositories of science and learning — I mean our 
academic and collegiate institutions. To them it is we must look for that higher 
mental discipline, which makes the pathways easy to the great " ocean of know- 
ledge and truth." The chairs of our universities are at this moment filled by men 
of the highest attainments, while Professor Buckland, who has the department of 
agriculture, unites to his other qualifications nn intimate knowledge of the best 
practices of British Husbandry. 

^^ Shall it be said that our Canadian soil is unfavorable to the growth of intel- 
lect and genius, and of those virtues, which have cast so bright a halo around the 
parent country? Who can bfehold our Township and County Libraries, which 
have so justly been pronounced by Lord Elgin, " the crown and glory of our insti- 
tutions," carrying to every one's door the accumulated wisdom of ages, or witn^ 
the earnestness with which, throughout our rural districts, the great mass are 
' anxious to further every good object, and not feel inspired with the hopes of a bright 
future? But we must guard the young against the shoals and quicksands which 
beset their path — unfold to them the higher enjoyments of the mind, which will 
elevate them — give them self-respect— and enhance the value of their other pos- 
sessions. Teach them that a nation's honour is a nation's greatness — and that its 
true greatness consists in the virtue of its citizens — ^but above all, we must teach 
them that it is to the bounty of an all merciful Providence that we are indebted for 
all the blessings we enjoy.'* 

After the close of the Exhibition, George Buckland, Esq., Secretary of the 
Association, transmitted the following ^^ Copy of a Resolution, passed by acclama- 
tion, at the Annual Meeting of the Directors of the Provincial Agricultural Asso- 
ciation/' ^^ Resolved, that the best thanks of this Meeting be given to the Rev. Dr* 
Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada, for the very attrac- 
tive and instructive display of Educational Apparatus, &o., so tastefully arranged, 
and so liberally furnished to the Exhibition of this Association." 
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Appendix M. 

EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM FOR UPPER CANADA 

Referred to in the Reporttpp. 14-17. 



No. 1. Rules for Admission of Visitors to the Educational Museumy Toronto. 

I. The Museum is open daily for ExhibitioDy (Sundays and holidays excepted,) 
from 9 A. M. until 5 P. M. 

II. All persons are freely admitted, upon registering their names in tb& Visi- 
tors' Book at the Education Office. 

III. Sticks and Umbrellas to be left in the Visitors' room. 

No. 2. Character and Objects of the Museum. 

1. This Educational Museum is founded after the example of what is being done 
by the Imperial Goyernment as part of the system of popular education — regarding 
the indirect) as scarcely secondary to the direct means of training the minds and 
forming the taste and character of the people. It consists of a collection of schocd 
apparatus for Common and Grammar Schools, of Models of Agricultural and 
other implements, of specimens of the Natural History of the Country, Casts of 
Antique and Modern Statues and Busts, &c., selected from the principal Museums 
of Europe, including busts of some of the most celebrated characters in English and 
French History ; also copies of some of the works of the great Masters of the Dutch, 
Flemish, Spanish, and especially of the Italian Schools of Painting. These objects 
of art SLve labeliedy for the information of those who are not familiar with the 
originals, but a descriptive historical catalogue < f them is in course of preparation. 
In the evidence given before the Select Committee of the British House of Com- 
mons, it is justly stated, ^^that the object of a National Gallery is to improve the 
public taste, and to afford a more refined description of enjoyment to the mass of 
the people;" and the opinion is at the same time strongly expressed, that as 
^^ people of taste going to Italy constantly bring home beautiful modern copies of 
beautiful originals," it is desirable, even in England that those who have not the 
opportunity or means of travelling abroad, should be enabled to see, in the form of 
an accurate copy, some of the celebrateJ works of Raffaelle and other great Mas- 
ters; an object no less desirable in Canada than in England. . What has been thu» 
far done in this branch of public instruction, is in part the result of a small annual 
sum which, by the liberality of the Legislature, has been placed at the disposal of 
the Chief Superintendent of Education, out of the Upper Canada share of School 
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Grants, for the purpose of improviDg school architecture and appliances, and to 
promote arts, science and literature by means of models, objects and publications, 
collected in a museum in connection with this Department. 

No. 3. Principal Contents of the Museum. 

2. The Museum contains a large selection of objects of art, models, Szc.^ arran- 
ged under the following heads, as detailed in the Report of 1856, page 246. 

I. ScuLFTUBB : 1. Antiques. 

2. Modem. 

3. ArchitecturaL 

n. Paiktinos : 1. Italian Schools. 

2. Flemiah School 

3. Dutch School 

4 MisoellaneouB Dutch and IlfiimBh. 

5. German SchooL 

6. French SchooL 

7. Spanish SchooL 

m. Enoravinos : 1. On Sted and Cc^per. 

2. Lithographs. 

lY. Works iLLUBTRATnra the Histobt of Abt, Stc.^ 

1. In French and Italian. 

2. In English. 

T OvHXR OimcTS OF Intbbest: 

1. Illustrations of MedisByal History, Figures in Armonr, 

Weapons, ^, 

2. Maps and Plans in Relief. 

3. Specimens of Natural History. 

4. Greological Specim^is. 

5. Models of Agricultural Tmplementa. 

^ Philosophical Models and Scho(d Apparatus. 
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Appendix N. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBUC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPER CANADA, 

No. 1. — Education Officb. 



Appointed. Head of the Dspartmbnt. 

1844 'The Rev. Egsbton Rterson, D. D iGhief Superintendent of Education. 



1844 

1864 
1852 
1856 
1857 



1853 
1856 
1857 



1846 
1846 
1850 

1846 
1846 
1846 
1850 
1850 
1857 

1854 

1846 



1847 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1852 



1858 
1858 



1858 
1858 



Officers of the Department 



John Creorge HodgiuB, M. A. j 

Alexander Marling 

Alexander Johnstone Williamson, M. D. 

Francis Joseph Taylor. 

Herbert Butterworth , 



Deputy Superintendent of Education, and 

Assistant Editor, Jounud of Ediicatian, 
Senior Clerk and Accountant. 
Clerk of Correspondence. 
Clerk of Statistics. 
Assistant Clerk of Statistics. 



1858 IJamesMoore {Messenger. 



{Map and Library Depository Branch.) 



Samuel Passmore May 

Thomas Churchill 

Christopher Alderson.. 



Clerk of Libraries. 
Assistant Clerk. 
Packer and messenger. 



No. 2. — Council of Public Instbuction. 



Hon. Samuel Bealy Harrison, Q. C 

Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D. D , 

Right Rev. Armand Frangois Marie ) 

De Charbonnel, D. D ) 

Rev. Henry James Grasett, B. D 

Hon. Joseph Curran Morrison, Q. C 

James Scott Howard, Esq. 

Rev. John Jennin^, D. J) 

Rev. Adam Lillie, D. D 

Rev. John Barclay, D. D 



Rev. JohnMcCaul, LL. D.. 
John George Hodgins, M A. 



Chairman. (Church of England.) 
Chief Superintendent of Education.' 

Roman Catholic Bishop of Toronto. 

Rector of Toronto. 
Presbyterian Church of Canada. 
Church of England. 
United Presbyterian Church- 
Congregational Theological Institute. 
Church of Scotland. 
President of University College. Member 

for Chrammar School purposes, 
Recording cUrk, 



Normal School. (See pages 10, 80, 328. ) 



Thomas Jaf&ay Robertson, M. A. 

John Herbert Sangster 

Alexander Russell Strachan. 

John Bentley 

Henry F. Sefton 

Henry Goodwin 



Head Master. 

Second Master. 

Writing Master <b Teacher of Book-keeping. 

Drawing Master. 

Music Master. 

Teacher of Gymnastics and CalisthenioB. 



Model (Grammar School. (See pages 335-360. ) 

George R. R. Cockbum, M. A. IRector. 

John Herbert Sangster. , 



John Kerr Johnston. 
Emile Coulon 



Lectm^r in Chemistry and Natural Philo* 

sophy. 

English Classical Master. 
Assistant Classical Master. 
Mathematical Master. 
French Master. 



1851 iPatrick C^NeilL I Janitor and Meisenger. 
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1858 
1858 
1858 



1852 
1855 
1855 



James Carlyle 

James Morris 

John Clark Disher 



Dorcas Clark. 

Henrietta Shenick. 
Helen Clark. 



Boyt^ Modd Common bchool. 



Master of the School 
Second Master. 
Third Master. 



Girls' Model Common School. 



Mistress of the School. 
First Assistant. 
Second Assistant. 



In the Model Grammar, and Model Common Schools, Writing and Book-keeping, Drawing 
Music, Gymnastics and Calisthenics are tanght by the masters of these branches in the Normal 
School, which see. 

Janitor of Norma^ and Model Schools. 

Gardener. 

Furnace men. 



1848 jJohn Murphy 

1855 jJames Forsyth 

1852 I James Ryan and [1850] Thomas Gray . . . . 



No. 3. — Communications to the Department of Public Instruction fob 

Upper Canada. 

1 . Appeals to the Chiff Superintendent of Education. — All parties concerned in 
the operations of the Grammar and Common School Acts have the right to appeal 
to the Chief Superintendent of Education ; and he is authorized to decide on such 
questions as are not otherwise provided for by law. But for the ends of justice — 
to prevent delay, and to save expense, — it will be necessary for any parties thus ap- 
pealing to the Chief Superintendent : 1. To furnish the party against whom they 
may appeal with a correct copy of their communication to the Chief Superinten- 
dent, in order that such party may have an opportunity of transmitting any expla- 
nation or answer he may judge expedient. 2. To state expressly, in such appeal, 
that the opposite party has been thus notified, as it must not be supposed that the 
Chief Superintendent will decide, or form an opinion, on any point affecting 
different parties, without hearing both sides — whatever delay may at any time be 
occasioned in order to secure such hearing. Application for advice in Common 
School matters, should, in all cases, be first made to the local Superintendent 
having jurisdiction in the Municipality. 

2. The Journal of Education having been constituted by His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council, the official medium of communicating all Depart- 
mental intelligence and information, parties should refer to its pages on matters 
relating to the apportionment, blank reports, Depository, Normal School, &c. 

3. Communicationa generally. — The parties concerned are left to their own 
discretion as to the forms of all communications relating to schools, for which 
specific instructions are not furnished by the Department ; but they are requested 
to use large sized, or foolscap, paper. In all communications, however, the 
number of the School Section and the name of the Township and Post OrncK 
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and the Official Title of the writer, should be given : and also, the numbers and 
dates of any previous correspondence on the same subject. 

4. Commumcaiions with the Government relating to schools, should be made 
through the Education office, Toronto ; as all such communications not so made, 
are referred 16 the Chief Superintendent, to be brought before His Excellency 
through the proper Department — ^which occasions unnecessary delay and expense. 

5. Communications relating to the Journal of Education^ to the Educational 
Bepositoryy to Public LibrarieSy or to the Superannuated Teachers Fund^ should be 
written on separate sheets from letters of appeal, or on legal questions, in order 
that they may be separated and classified. 



No. 4. — Documents furnished Annually bt thb Educational Department 

TO thb School Officers of Uivbr Canada. 

The following are furnished gratuitously by the Educational Department of 
Upper Canada 1o various school officers, viz. : 

1. The Journal of Education for Upper Canada is sent monthly to each of 
the Trustee Corporations in the mral school sections ; to the Boards of Common 
School Trustees in cities, towns and villages ; to the Boards of Grammar School 
Trastees ; to the Local Superintendents, to the Trustees of each of the Separate 
Schools, and to each County Clerk and Treasurer, &c. Total 4,500 copies. 

The Journal has been constituted the official medium of communicating all 
Departmental intelligence. It is regularly sent by the publisher, about the first 
of each month, to the official address of the parties above enumerated. Should 
they fail in any case to receive it, immediate notification of the fact should be 
sent to the Education Office. Missing numbers can generally be supplied. To 
the public, the price is $1 per annum — payable in advance. Back volumes, since 
1848 (the first year of its exii«tence), can be fumisht^d on the same terms. 

2. The School Registers^for recording the attendance, recitations, and deport- 
ment of pupils, are furnished to each of the Grammar and Common Schools, and 
to the Separate Schools, in Upper Canada. Total about 4,000 copies. The Re- 
gisters are sent annually to the County Clerks, for gratuitous distribution, through 
the Local Superintendents. 

3. The Trustees^ Half- Yearly Reports are sent every six months, through the 
Local Superintendents, to the Trustees of each School Section. Those for the 
Grammar Schools and Roman Catholic Separate Schools, are sent direct from the 
Department Total sent out annually, 7,500 copies. 

4. The Trustees'^ Blank Annual Reports are annually sent, through the 
Local Superintendents, to each of the Trustee Corporations in the rural school 
sections. Total, about 4,000 copies. 
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5. The *Blank Annual Reports^ from which the General Annual Report of 
the Department is compiled, is sent to the Local Superintendents and Boards of 
Common Schools Trustees and Boards of Grammar School Trustees. Total 
number sent out annually, 600 copies. 

6. Auditors^ J Treasurers* and Sub-Treasurers^ Returns are sent to about 450 
of these officers, to be filled up and retamed. 

7. The Chief StqxrintendenVs Annual Rep^ri to His Excellency the Governor 
General, printed by order of the House of Assembly, is also sent to each of the 
rural Trustee Corporations ; to Boards of Common School Trustees, in cities, 
towns, and villages ; to Boards of Grammar School Trustees ; to Boards of Public 
Instruction ; to Local Superintendents ; and to Separate School Trustees, besides 
copies to other parties. Total number sent out annually, about 4,500. 

8. Various Forms. — Forms are also sent, from time to time, to Superanno- 
ated Teachers, Trustees (for Maps, &c.). Normal School Students, fcc. About 
800 copies. 



No. 5. — Letters received and sent out bt the Department: — 





1860. 


1851. 


1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


Number of lettOTii received. 


1180 


2026 


2906 


4015 


4920 


5338 


5749 


6294 








Avenure No. per week. 


23 


d9 


57 


77 


95 


102 


no 


121 




• 


Numbers of letters sent out. 


760 


1136 


1430 


1936 


2581 
50 


3764 


39% 


3542 






A veraffe N^^. t^^ weeV, . - 


15 


22 


27 


37 


72 


77 


68 







Recapitulation — Total number of copies prepared, or printed, and sent out 

annually from tha Educational Department for Upper Canada : — 

Copies. 

1. Journal of Education .•.«... 4,500 

2. School Registers 4,000 

3. Trustees' Blank Half- Yearly Reports 7,500 

4. Trustees' Blank Annual Reports • 4,000 

5. Local Superintendents' Blank Annual Reports. ••*• • •• 600 

6. Auditors' and Treasurer's Blank Returns 450 

7. Chief Superintendent's Report. • • • • • • • 4,500 

8. Various Forms about • • • • • • • • 800 

9. Letters, &c., sent and received. • • • • • • • • 9,830 

10. Circulars, about ••••• 800 



Grand Total per year 36,980 
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Loockl Sttperintendetits. 



Local Saperintendents of Schools in the several Mumcipalities. — (OontimeiL) 



Names. 





MimJcipriitJea. 



Poet Office Addraw, 



43 



44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 



Rev. Roberto. Cox 

James Stanley 

Rev. JohnB. Worrell 

Rev. Ebeneier Morris 

Rev. Alex'r. Mann, M. A.. 
Rev. J. McMorine 



50 

51 
52 

53 
54 
55 
56 
57 



58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 



65 
66 
67 
68 



IX. CouirrT or Lanark. 



John A. Murdoch. 



61 


51 


12 


12 


3 


3 


8 


. 7 


20 


20 


5 


5 


15 


14 



Dalhousie, Lavant, Sher- 
brooke North and 
South, Bathnrat, Dar- 
ling, Drommond, and 
Lanark 

Beckwith 

BurgessNorth 

Elmaley North 

Montague 

Pakenham 

Ramsay 



Perth. 

Carleton Place. 

Perth. 

Smith's Falls. 

Fnmktown. 

Pakenham. 

Stafibod. 



X. COUOTT OF ReNFBXW. 



George Brown 



Rev. H. MacMeekin. 
F. Devine 



Rev. James A. Strain. 

George Rofls. 

Andi^w Russell 

Rev. E. H. M. Baker 
Andrew Irving 



10 


19 


5 


5 


5 


5 


11 


8 


7 


4 


6 


6 


9 


9 


6 


6 



Admaston, Fraser and 
Wilb^orce 

Alice, Pembroke & Stafford 

Bagot, Blithfield is Broug- 
ham , 

Bromley ami Grattan. . . . . , 

Horton 

McNab 

Westmeath 

Ross, 



XL Oouimr of Fkontenao. 



John Byrnes 

Rev. F. W. Dobbs 

James Leahy , 

Rev. E. C. Bower.. 

Thomas Grant 

C. B. Booth 

Edward Murray. . . . . 



4 


4 


20 


19 


8 


7 


18 


17 


17 


17 


7 


6 


14 


13 



Bedford, Olden <kOso.... 

Kingston 

Loughborough 

Pittsburgh, <k HoweMand 
Portland & Hinchinbrooke. 

Storrii^fton 

Wolfe Island. 



Xn. COUKTT OF AdDINGTON. 



Rev. James Mcintosh 

AUan Ruttan, M.D 


5 
44 
25 


5 
41 
24 


Robert Avlsworth 


Louis Le Richeur. 



Amherst Island 

Camden East<k Sheffield... 

Emestown. 

Anglesea <b Kaladar 



Xni. CoxTiirTT OF Lsinfox. 



69 
70 
71 
72 



John J. Watson 

Rev. Robert Harding. 

Rev. John Scott 

Alexander Martin 



73 



1 



6 
20 
18 



5 
19 
16 



{ 



Adolphustown 

Fredericksburgh Soutii. 
Fredericksburgh North. 
Richmond 



XIY. County of Pbincb lk>WABD. 



John B. Denton. 



85 



84 



Ameliasburgh, Athol, Hal- 
lowell, HiUier^ Marys- 
burgh dr Sophiasburgh. 



Doufflas. 
Pembroke. 

Bagot 

Eganville. 

Renfrew. 

White Lake. 

Westmeath. 

Pembroke. 



Deniston. 

Portsmouth. 

Loughborougih. 

Kingston. 

Spike's Comers. 

Elginbuigh. 

Wolfe Isknd. 



Amherst Island. 
Newburgh. 
Odessa. 
Kaladar. 



Adolphustown. 
Frederioksbm^g^ 
Napanee. 
Napanee. 



Picton; 



Local Superintendents. 
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Local SnperinteBdenls of Schools in the several Municipalities. — (CoitftKirerf.) 



Kamtt. 




-§■2 

•'3 ^ 



Mimicipaliti< 



Post Office Addrea. 



XV. County of Hastivos. 



74 James Main. No. 77 indttdetlElzevir 



75 John JohnaoiL 

76 James J. Ryan..... 

77 Rev. D. Tnahait... 

78 George WiggiDa.... 

79 Joshua Mcl^aa. . . . 

80 Thomas D. Fariev. 

81 WiUiam Sills. 

82 WUliam CampbeU. 



No.77i 


indttdetl 


19 


16 


9 


9 


17 


17 


IT 
i 


7 


24 


18 


25 


22 


20 


19 


27 


27 



Himgerford 

Huntingdon 

Madoc % Tudor. 

Marmora 

Rawdon 

Sidney 

Thurlow 

Tyendinaga 



Tweed. 

Tweed. 

Moira. 

Madoc. 

Marmora. 

Stirling. 

BeUeviUe. 

Gannifton. 

Shannonyille. 



XYI. COUNTT or NOBTHUMBXRLAin). 



83 



Edward Scarlett. 



120 



U7 



Alnwick, Brighton, Cram- 
ahe, Haldimand, Hamilton, 
Monaghan South, Murray, 
Percy ds Seymour. 



XYIL Comrrr or Dxtbjum, 



84 
85 
86 
87 
88 



89 

90 
91 
92 
93 

94 



95 

96 
97 
98 
99 



Roy. William Logan 

Rev. T. W. Allen 

Rev. George Townsend 

Rev. J. 0. Slater. 

Duncan GleghariL 



21 1 


21 


19 


19 


20 


20 


20 


20 


16 


16 



CartwrightdE Manvers. 

Cavan 

Clarke 

Darlington 

Hope 



XVin. CouMTY or Pbtbrboeouoh. 



Thomas W. Poole, M.D.... 



Michael Welsh, Senr.... 
George Arundel HiQ... 

James Brennan 

Rev. Edward Roberts. . 

Rev. Francis Andrews. 



13 


10 


8 

8 

3 

12 


8 

6 

3 

12 


13 


13 



Asphodel, Belmont and Me- 
thuen , 

Douro 

Dummer and Burleigh 

Ennismore. 

Monaghan North, Smith & 
Harvey , 

Otonabee 



XIX. County op Victoeia. 



Rev. D. Wright | 11 



Peter H. Clark, M.D. 
Rev. William Briden.. 

A. Lacourse 

W. H. McLauchlin.... 



11 


10 


7 6 


14 14 


11 


10 


21 


20 



Bexley, Fenelon, Yerolam 

and Somerville 

Eldon 

Emily 

Ops 

Mariposa 



Alnwick. 



Cartwright. 
MHIbrook. 
Orono. 

Bowmanville. 
Port Hope. 



Norwood. 
South Douro. 
Warsaw. 
Bridgenorih. 

Peterborough. 
Otonabee. 



XX. County or Ontauo. 



Alfred Wyatt I 16 



100 

101 D. G. Hewett. 

102'Ebenezer BirrelL . . 

103!Rev. R. Monteath. 

104 

105 



J. W. C. Brown..... 
Rev. David Watson 



106!Rev. R. H. Thornton.. 



8 
22 
18 
18 

5 
25 



16 
8 
22 
17 
15 
5 
22 



Brock 

Mara and Rama .. .. 

jPickering 

Reach and Scugog.. 
Scott and Uxbrid^ge. 

Thorah 

Whitby. 



Fenelon Falls. 

Woodville. 

Omemee. 

Lindsay. 

Oakwood. 



Cannington. 

Atherly. 

Greenwood. 

Reach. 

Uxbridge. 

Beaverton. 

Oshawa. 
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Local Superintendents of Schools in tlie several Municipalities. — (fioniVMud.) 



Names. 





Mmiknpalitiea. 



Post Office AddioHL 



XXL COUHTY OF TOBX. 



i07 
108 
109 
UO 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 



Rev. H. 0. Cooper, B.A... 

J. T. Stoke*. 

B. H. Evans 

Rev. J. Adams 

Rev. G. S. J. HiU 

Rev. J. Laixig 

Rev. J. Durrant 

D. McOallum 

Rev. Richard Jones 



8 


8 


15 


15 


5 


5 


23 


18 


24 


23 


11 


11 


19 


18 


18 


18 


21 


21 



Etobicoke 

Gwillimbuiy, Norths East 

Georgina 

King 

MayVlnini ,^^^ 

Scarborough 

Whitchnrdi 

Yanghan 

York 



XXII. OOUITTY or PSBL. 



116 
117 
118 

119 



Rev. H. B. Osier... 
Rev. A. McFauL.... 
Rev. James Pringle 



W. Hope. 



15 
16 
34 

24 



13 
15 
26 

24 



Albion 

Galedon 

Chinguacousy and Gore of 

Toronto 

Toronto 



Etobicoke. 

Sharon. 

Georgina. 

Ifobleton. 

Uuionville. 

EUesmere. 

Stouffnlle. 

Woodbridge. 

Eg^ton. 



Lloydtown. 
Caledon. 

Brampton. 
Streetsvillei, 



XXIII. GOUNTT or SiMOOB. 



120 
121 
122 
123 

124 
125 
126 

127 
128 
129 
130 



Rev. X. Pourret.. 

R. J. Banting 

William Harvey. . . 
Rev. Wm. Fraser. 



Rev. Edward Morgan. 

Henry A. Clifford 

Rev. J. Van Linge.... 



Geoi^TO J. Bolster. 
Rev. John Gray. . . . 

lEphraim Dean 

William Simpson , 



131 

132 
133 
134 



7 


7 


10 


10 


6 


5 


31 


30 


12 


11 


7 


7 


22 


20 


14 


12 


14 


14 


11 


8 


5 


4 



Adjala 

Essa 

Flos and Matchedash. 

Gwillimbury West and Te- 

cumseth 

Innisfil , 

Medonte , 

Mono, Muhnur and Tosso- 

rontio , 

NottawBsaga. , 

OriUia and Oro , 

Sunnidale and V espra 

Tayand'nny 



Cookstown. 
Fk)B. 

Bond Head. 

Barrie. 

Flos. 

Mono Mills. 

Bowmore. 

Orillia. 

Sunnidale. 

Penetanguishene. 



XXrV. County or Haltok. 



Rev. J. G. D. McKenzie, 

M.A 

Rev. A. J. Macaulay 

Rev. Thomas Greene, D.D. 



17 

7 

13 



C. Jones, M.D | 18 



17 
7 

13 
18 



Esquesing. ... 
Nassagaweya. 

Nelson 

Trafalgar 



XXV. County op Wbntwoeth. 



135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 



R. H. Cradock. 

Rev. George Bull.... 

Rev. J. Porteous 

Rev. George Cheyne. 

Andrew Hall 

Rev. James Hughes. 



22 


22 


6 


6 


22 


18 


15 


14 


7 


6 


7 


6 



Ancaster & Flamboro' West 

Barton 

Beverly , 

Binbrooke and Saltfleet. . . . 

Flamborough East 

Glanford 



Georgetown. 
Nassagaweya. 
Port Nelson. 
Trafalgar. 



Dundas. 
Hamilton* 



Kirkwall 
Tapleytown. 
Waterdown. 
Glanford. 



ZocoU Superintendents. 
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Local Saperintendents of Schools in the several Municipalities. — (Continued,) 



Names. 




•si a 



Mnmcipalities. 



Poii Office Addzeas. 



XXVI. COUHTY OF B&ANT. 



Rev. Johnson y lean. 

Rev. Wm. Hay 

John Dunbar... 
D. MoNanghton. 



141 
142 

143 Rev 
144 



145 



24 


17 


33 


30 


16 


13 


6 


6 



Brantford. 

Buiford and Oakland., 

Dumfries South 

Onondaga. 



XXVII. Couimr op Likooln. 



Rev. Wm. Hewson, A.M.. 
146Jacob Kennedy 

147 Charles B. Millner 

148 Jonathan W(dverton, M.D. 

149 Philip Gregory 

1(K) Thomas MoMicking 



10 


10 


25 


21 


11 


11 


15 


12 


12 


8 


9 


8 



Clinton 

Caistor and Gainsborough.. 

Grantham 

Grimsby 

Louth. 

Niagara ? 



Mohawk. 
Scotland. 
GlenmozTis. 
Onondaga^ 



BeamsviUe. 

Smithville. 

St. Catharines. 

Grimsby. 

St. Catharines. 

Queenston. 



XXVIIL County of Wxlland. 



161 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 



159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 



Rey. John Baxter 

Alexander Reid 

M. F. Haney,M.D... 

J. BrackbilL 

Rev. John Roberts .. 
Rev. Charles Walker. 

S. S. Hagar 

Rev. W. M. Christie.. 



13 


13 


8 


8 


11 


11 


13 


12 


10 


10 


14 


12 


12 


10 


6 


6 



Bertie Point AbinOi 



Crowland 

Humberstone. 

Pelham. 

Stamford 

Thorold 

Wainfleet 

Willoughby.... 



XXTX. CouNTT OF Haldimakd. 



Thomas C. Pinkett 
Alexander Winiam 



Abraham Nash 

Rev. John Flood 

John Mylne 

W. Hursell 

Robert Dou^^ M.D. 



6 


5 


33 


30 


5 


5 


5 


5 


9 


9 


13 


12 


21 


21 



Canborough 

Cayuffa North, Oneida and 

Ramham 

Cayuga South 

Dmm 

MouHon and Sherbrooke... 

Seneca 

Walpole 



Crowland. 

Hiunberstone. 

FonthilL 

Drmnmondville. 

FonthilL 

Meirittsville. 

Chippewa. 



Canboro*. 

Cayuga. 
South Cayugm. 
DunnviUe. 
Dunnville. 

York, 
Jarvis. 



XXX, COUSTT OF NOKFOLK. 



166 James Covemton .... 

167 John Walton 

168 John Phillipson 

169 J. A. Merritt, M.D. 

170 John A. BacUiouse . 
171 D. Wesley Freeman. 
172 Rev. R. S. Birtch.... 



19 


19 


11 


9 


12 


9 


25 


24 


20 


17 


14 


14 


13 


12 



Charlotteville. 

Houffhton 

MidSeton 

Townsend. 

Walsingham.. 

Wlndhun. 

Woodhouse.... 



XXXl. Comrrr of Oxford. 



173 Rev. A. Hurlburt. 

174 Rev. G^eorge Murray 

175 Rey. Robert Rodgers 

176 N. P. Allen 

177 J. A. Tidey 

178 £. M. SchooUey. 

179 Rev. Robert Wallace.. 

180 Rev. Mr. Doyle. 

181 Rey. Donald McKenae. 

182 Rev. John G^rrie 



14 


14 


22 


17 


16 


15 


9 


9 


15 


13 


10 


8 


5 


5 


8 


5 


11 


11 


13 


12 



jBlandford <b Oxford East.. 

Blenheim 

Dereham 

Nissouri East 

Norwich North 

Norwich South 

OxfordNorth 

OxfordWest. 

Zorra West 

Zorra East 



Vittoria. 

Clear Creek. 

Delhi 

Hartford. 

Walsingham. 

Simcoe. 

Port Dover. 



Woodstock. 

Princeton. 

DerehauL 

Nissouri. 

Norwich. 

Otterrille. 

IngersolL 

Sweaboig. 

Embro. 

Innerkip. 



Looal Si^ermtendenU. 



Loeal SoperiBte&dentfl of 6ali(x^ in the Bevetal Mmucipalities. — (Continutd.) 



;l<2 



Port Office Addnw. 



XXXIL CoDJiTY OF WAfiBuw. 



Rev. Robert Brydoii 
Rev. JametSim ... 
Henry Liardi 



37 iDn 
31 lW< 

19 rwi 



iDmn&iw N. & Waterloo. 
[Wellwley and Woolwich. . 



YTTfTT CoWTT f. 



WBLLmaToir. 



Alex. D. Fordyce .. 



R«*. Jhdm K%our... 



,.| 65 I 67 iNoiih-Riding t-Aruataih, 

I Arthur, Ganifraxa, Luther, 

I Maryborough, Minto, N' 

I I Ichol, Peel and Pilkington. 

...I 41 38 \3outh Riditig :— Eramota, 

I I I Erin, GaedpH ii Pualinch 

XIXIT. Oo0i»T» OF Gbxt. 



Irt School XKrtHrt :~Der- 
fay, Holland, SuUivan abd 
Sydenham,,,. 

3.«i School DMriel :— Ben- 
tinck, Olcnelg, Ejfremont 
andBormaiiby 

Srrf Schod Diatnef 
lingwood, Kaphrasia and 
St, Vinoent 

ithSchod Diif rid ;— Arte- 
meaia, lUelancthon, Oqirey 
and Proton. 



Fergftn. 



Mount TottKt. 



XXXV. OOOT*T Of PUTB. 



Rot. TIhm. MoFhram.., 



Rot. Eplmuml^AtonoiL. 



Dowsie, Eaalhc^ North & 
Sontti, Elliee and Mor- 
nington 

Blanchard, Elmik, Fullar- 
toK, Hibbait, Logan and 

I WalUce 



John Nairn.. 
J. W. Kerr- 



XXXTL OonwTT of Hcbsm. 



2S lAshfiald, CoSboTOe, Grey, 

1 HowiEk, Morris, Tumber- 

] ry, Wavaiioih & HcEiUop HmifoAtj. 
31 iGoderich, Hidlott, Stanley, 

1 and TiKkenmitJi ( 

34 Biddulph, Hay, McGilli- 

I vray, Stephen A' Uaborne. C 



XXXVII. CotntTT o» Brdcb. 



Willtam Gmtn... 



Amui, SHdeidie ili Saugeen. 8 
Bnnt, Carrii^ CuIiom and 

Gresnock W«lk«rt«)B. 

BracB, Hunm, Einoardine 

and Kinlosa. .jlnvenMnon. 



Jjoeiii JSaperinimidenU^ 
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Local Saperintendents of Schools in the several Manicipalitiee. — (Continued.)Y^ 



Names. 





Municipaliti* 



Post Office Addreaa 



XXXVni. Coinmr of Middlesex. 



200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 



Rev. Wm. Deas 

A. Campbell 

Rev. R. Flood, M. A , 

D. P. Aylesworth 

R. Campbell 

BeT. 0. 0. Brough, A. B. 

Rev. James Skinner 

Rev. John Gnnne 

R. Richards 

Charles Hardie 

Rev. William Inglis 



11 


11 


17 


15 


9 


9 


20 


14 


9 


9 


30 


28 


24 


24 


11 


10 


6 


6 


14 


12 


25 


25 



Adelaide. 
Amiens. 



Delaware 

Dorchester North .. 

Ekfrid 

London, 

Lobo and WifliuBs. . 

Mosa. 

Metcalfe 

Nissoari West 

Westminster 



Delaware. 
Dorchester Station, 
liongwood. 

LODOXXL 

Birr. 

Florence. 

Katesville. 

Wyton. 

London. 



XXXTX. County or Eloot. 



211 



212 
213 



Rev. Edmund Sheppard. 



Archibald McLachlin. 



John McLean. 



24 


88 


49 


38 


61 


52 



Ecut Biding: — Dorchester 

South and Malahide North 

West Biding : — Aid bo- 

roudi, Dun wich and South- 

Bayham, Malahide South 
and Yarmouth 



QlrwelL 

St. Thomas. 
St. Thomas. 



XL. County of Kent. 



214 



David Mais. 



81 



81 



Camden, Chathain. Dover 
East and West, Harwich, 
Howard, Oxford, Raleigh, 
Romney, Tilbury East and 
Zone 



Olearrilk. 



XLI. County or Lambton. 



215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 



William 

Rev. John Gunne 

Rev. A. Chute 

Wellington Bnohen. . . 
Rev. iJex. Williams.. 
Christopher Blunden., 
Rev. David Walker... 

William Patterson 

Rev. D. McCallum.... 



6 


4 


18 


10 


10 


10 


7 


2 


14 


14 


IS 


13 


6 


5 


13 


11 


14 


12 



Alvinston. 
Florence. 
Widder. 
Ennis. 
Moore. 
Billsbon/. 
Samia. 
Somfava. 
Warwick IWarwiok 



Brooke 

Dawn and Euphemia., 

Bosanquet 

Enniskillen 

Moore 

Plympton. , 

Sarnia 

Sombra. 



XTiTI. County or Essex. 



224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 



W.Gatfield 

Rev. F. G.Elliott 

James King 

Charles A. Casgrain, M D. 

James Baker 

Jonathan Wigfield 

Francis Graham 

Alexander Craif 

Michael McAuEife 



4 


4 


9 


9 


8 


8 


15 


14 


7 


6 


7 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 



Anderdon..... 
C(dchester.... 

Gosfield 

Sandwich 

Maiden........ 

Mersea 

Rochester..... 
Tilbury West 
Maidstone.... 



Amberstburgh. 

Colchester. 

KinffsviUe. 

Sandwich. 

Amherstburgh. 

Leamington. 

Rochester. 

Comber. 

Maidstone. 
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Local SuperintendenU. 



AppoMment of Local SuperinUndewU of Citie$y Towm and ViUaget, 

The twenty-foanh and twenty-sixth section of the Upper-Canada School Act 
of 1850, makes it the duty of the Board of School Trustees of the Cities, Towns, and 
Villages " to appoint annually oi ohenetj Jiraily, a ♦ ♦ ♦ Superintendent cf 
Schools ; and thirdly, • • * to determine • * • the salary of the Sapen 
intendent of Schools appointed by them and his duties." 



Names. 





Post Office Addrcn. 



233 Rev. James Porter. 

234 Theodore A. Ambridge. 

235 Rev. Andrew Wilson., 

236 John Wilson, Q.C. 

237 Alexander Workman. 



Benjamin Walton, M. D... 

Rev. John SmitiL 

Alexander 

Rev. J. T. Lewis, LL.D... 

David Mills* 

N. W. Powell, M.D 

Joseph H. Lawrence 

Rev. Hugh Campbell 

Rev. M. Y. Stark 

Rev. JohnJames. 

Rev. John Fraser 

Rev. Robert Torrance 

Thomas A. Hudspetii, B.A. 

Rev. Francis Tremayne 

John Rogers. 

Rev. James Nisbet 

Thos. Gordon* 

Rev. Anthony Scott 

W. M. Shaw 

James Edwards 

George Gillespie, M.D 

Rev. L. Warner 

Rev. E. W. Beaven, B. A. 

Paul John Salter 

Rev. G. J. R. Salter, M. A 

Rev. R. F. Bums 

Robert Checkley, M.D 

Rev. E. H. Dewar, M.A... 



238 

239 

240 John 

241 

242 

243 

244 

246 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 



266 
267 
268 
269 



(2; The CiHe$. 



14 


14 


10 


10 


15 


15 


4 


4 


1 17 


17 



(^3) The Tovms, 



JohnMcLeod, M. P. P I 

None Appointed I 2 



Rev. George Bell, B.A.... 
Rev. Wm. Craigie 



270 Rev. James Cooper. 



4 


4 


2 


2 


5 


5 


1 


1 


3 


3 


5 


5 


t 


t 


4 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


6 


6 


t 


t 


t 


t 


3 


3 


t 


t 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


6 


4 


3 


3 


2 


2 


t 


t 


2 


2 


4 


4 


3 


3 


2 


2 


Tht 


5 TOID 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


2 


2 



Toronto. 

Hamilton. 

Kingston. 

London. 

Ottawa. 



Belleville. 

Bowmanville. 

Brantford. 

Brockville. 

Chatham. 

Cobourg. 

Collingwood. 

Com^^JL 

Dundas. 

Gait. 

(Joderich. 

Guelph. 

Lindsay. 

Milton. 

Niagara. 

Oakville. 

Owen Sound. 

Paris. 

Perth. 

Peterborough. 

Picton. 

Port Hope. 

Prescott 

Sandwich. 

Samia. 

St. Catharines. 

Whitby. 

Windsor. 



Amherstbuigh. 

Barrie. 

Clifton. 

Simcoe. 

Woodstock. 



Local Superintendents. 
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Local Superintendents of Schools in the several Cities, Towns and Villages. — 
Continued. 



Names. 





Post Office AddreM. 



(6) The Incorporated ViUages, 



None Appointed., 



M.D. 



Rev. A. T. Holmes. 
Henry Bogue, A.M.. 
Rev. W. M. Christie* 

Rev. W. HewBon, A.M 

A. D. Fordyce* 

A. D. Fordyce* 

P. T. Kempson, M.D 

Rev. Robert Wallace * 

A. Worthington 

Rev. J. C. Quimp 

Rev. James Fincuay 

Rev. W. B. Lauder, LL.D.. 

Rev. W. L. Bayly 

Rev. Henry Brent 

Rev. Thomas Baker 

Rev. R. H. Thornton* 

Otto Klotz 

None Appointed 

Rev. Wm. Cavan 

John McLean* 

Rev. JohnB. Worrell* 

Rev. Thos. McPherson*. ... 

William Hope* 

William James 

H. W. Delaney 

Henry A. Giuitin. 

Moses Springer 

James Wickson 



1 

t 
2 
3 
2 

t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
3 
t 
3 

t 
1 

t 
1 
1 

t 
2 
1 
1 
1 

t 
3 
3 

1 

t 



1 

t 
2 
3 
2 

t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
3 

t 
3 

t 
1 

t 
1 
1 
t 
2 
1 
1 
1 

t 
3 
3 
1 

t 
1 



Berlin. 

Bradford. 

Brampton. 

Caledonia. 

Chippewa. 

Clinton. 

Flora. 

Fergus. 

Fort Erie. 

IngersolL 

Iroquois. 

Kemptville. 

Mitchell. 

Napanee. 

New Hamburig^ 

Newcastle. 

Newmarket. 

Oshawa. 

Preston. 

Richmond. 

St. Mary's. 

St. Thomas. 

Smith's Falls. 

Stratford. 

Streetsville. 

Thorold. 

Trenton. ^ 

Vienna. ' 

Waterloo. 

Yorkville. 



SUMMARY. 

(1) 377 Townships 

(2) 6 Cities 

f3) 28 Towns 

US 5 Town Municipalities 

[6) 30 Incorporated Villages , , 

446 Total 

Number of Local Superintendents, 300. 



School Sections. Schoos open. 
3,848 3,564 

60 60 



61 
13 
36 



4,017 



69 
13 
36 



3,731 



* Local SuperiotendeDts iD the Townehipt. 

f Newly Incorporated— Schools of 1867 are ineluded in the Townships. 
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